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For Pi neapp 


Try These Summer Pineapple Dishes 


The uses of Del Monte Grated Pineapple are 
almost unlimited in adding coel, tempting variety to 








hot-weather menus 

in all kinds of special drinks and summer ices, 
in fruit punches and cocktails, its rich flavor adds a 
distinétive, appetizing touch, As a topping for ice- 
cream of a center filler for cream hardened in molds, 
it is delightful, Mixed with the juice of oranges and 
lemons, it makes a delicious frappé. 

In salads, for sandwich fillings, and in made-up 
desserts, its tempting uses are legion, For example, 
try serving grated pineapple with chopped nuts and 
marshmallows for a simple dessert. And don't for- 
get the appeal of pineapple pie. Combined with tap- 
joca or cornstarch pudding, or served on sponge cake 
instead of whipped cream, it offers new appeal to the 
palate. 

Then there are such appetizing combinations as 
Pineapple and Chocolate Cup, Pineapple and Grape 
Mold, Pineapple Bread Pudding, Pineapple and 
Cheese Salad, fellied Pineapple, Pineapple Mousse, 
Pineapple Sherbet, and dozens of other ways which 
wili oceur to every housewife, for combining the dis 
tinftive flavor of this delicious fruit with simple, 
every-day dishes. 

For some of the most popular pineapple recipes, 
as weil as hundreds of suggestions for the tempting, 
economical service of the many other Del Monte 
Fruits, send for ‘‘Del Monte Recipes of Flavor,”’ 
For a free copy, addrese Department E, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California, 


Del Monte 


BRAND 


QUALITY 





HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 












“Packed two ways for your convenience — 


; _.. sun-ripened fruit—as rich and mellow ___ The same quality of pedigreed Det 
Sliced and pee as if you had taken it fresh Grated Monte Fruit specially prepared in 
from Hawaii's finest pineapple-growing section. | convenient form and packed under this quality label 
Delicious for breakfast or dessert—or in salads—just for use in ice cream, sherbet, punch, cold drinks, fruit 
as it comes from the can. Packed in No.2%, No.2 cocktails, salads, puddings, pies and all kinds of fancy 
or No. 1 cans. desserts. In No. 2%, No. 2 and No. 1 cans. 








ATTENTION—Hotels, Soda Fountains, Bakeries and Confeétioneries: 
Det Monte Sliced, Grated and Crushed Pineapple is also packed in No. 10 cans. 
o ee ea on mail 
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Two views of some of the water 
bound macadam streets in 
Saratoga Springs which 

are maintained with 

“Tarvia-B” 


South Broadway, constructed 
with *‘Tarvia-X,’’ Pene 
tration method, 1913 


at Saratoga Springs— 
























UMMING with excitement during the racing These dustless pavements prove that Tarvia is a 
season. Gay in all the activities of a popular remarkably economical form of read construction and 
summer resort. Visited by thousands seeking health maintenance. Some are old macadam inexpensively 
at the celebrated baths. treated with “Tarvia-B,” which preserves and re- 


of vamps the old roads. Others, like South Broadway, 
have been more permanently put in order by rebuilding 
with “Tarvia-X.” The new pavement is proof against 
all forms of modern traffic. 


Such is Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the “Mecca” 
sport and society. A thriving, prosperous city, over- 
flowing in the racing season with automobile traffic 
out of all proportion to its size. 


Yet the pavements of Saratoga do not give way Another important fact about Saratoga’s Tarvia 
under the incessant grinding of the thousands of pavements is that they are weatherproof, withstanding 
speeding motor vehicles. frost and thaw as well as gruelling traffic, 


The reason, however, is simple. Saratoga has 
adopted Tarvia. And the Tarvia streets of Saratoga 
are especially interesting. 


Although few communities use their thoroughfares 
as much as Saratoga, Tarvia roads and pavements in 
hundreds of other cities and towns all over the country 

They demonstrate the financial value of good roads : 
to the citizens of a community. It is a fact that 
traffic means business, growth and higher property 


are giving similar satisfaction and paying for them- 
selves over and over again through reduced main- 
tenance expenses. 





Tarvia 


fonven values. It is also a fact that traffic travels along good 


roads. Much of Saratoga’s prosperity is due to the Tarvia roads are lower in first cost and less expen- 
traffic its Tarvia roads bring to it. sive to maintain than any other form of durable road. 


There is a grade of Tarvia for every road problem 
new construction, repair and maintenance. 


- ‘ Special Service Department 
| Illustrated booklets In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
descriptive of the authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
siniéas Tareie Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all 
treatments, road problems. If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
free on request ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter 


. ~ will have i. rome attention ¢ experienced engineers. This 

$ i s c he ask % f yo F b d. < 
For Road Aes service ia res fr the asking. If you, want beer read and 
Repair and Maintenance 


— — 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Th 5 Co Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta e mpany Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 


Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 












































manujacturers of 
Soop 


The Air ri 
to Cleanliness 


—is provided by P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 
It takes you through all kinds of work with amazing 
speed. It cuts down surprisingly the time you ordina- 
rily spend washing clothes, doing the dishes, and keep- 
ing the house clean. Yet, it is as safe as it is fast. 


This new idea soap is so efficient and so harmless be- 
cause it combines in one cake the good qualities of 
the two household soaps formerly considered best — 
namely, white laundry soap and naphtha soap. 


If you have been using a high grade white laundry soap, 
see how much faster P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap works because of the naphtha in it. 





Look for the blue 
and white wrapper 


WHITE 
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If you have been using naphtha soap, see how much 
richer and longer-lasting are the suds of P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap because of the high grade in- 
gredients in the white cake. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap dissolves dirt so 
readily that it washes clothes scrupulously clean without 
hard rubbing, and without boiling if you so desire. 
The same saving of time and effort is plain to be seen 
when you use it in the kitchen and for cleaning. 


You don’t know how much difference soap can make 
in your work until you try P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. Get a cake; then you will see. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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With Jl is Desperate lecd Fer laste He Ran No Straightaway Course. The Manner of His Flight Was What Gave Added Strangeness to the Spectacte of Him 


TIERE was a house in this town where always by night lights burned. In one 

of its rooms many lights burned; in each of the other rooms at least one light. It 

stood on Clay Street, on a treeless plot among flower beds, a small dull-looking 

house; and when late on dark nights all the other houses on Clay Street were 
black blockings lifting from the lesser blackness of their background, the lights in this 
house patterned its windows with squares of brilliancy so that it suggested a grid set on 
edge before hot flames. Once a newcomer to the town, a transient guest at Mrs. 
Otterbuck’s boarding house, spoke about it to old Squire Jonas, who lived next door to 
where the lights blazed of nights, and the answer he got makes a fitting enough beginning 
for this account. 

This stranger came along Clay Street one murning, and Squire Jonas, who was leaning 
over his gate contemplating the world as it passed in review, nodded to him and remarked 
that it was a fine morning; and the stranger was emboldened to stop and pass the time of 
day, as the saying goes. 

‘I’m here going over the books of the Bernheimer Distilling Company,” he said when 
they had spoken of this and that, ‘and, you know, when a chartered accountant gets 
on a job he’s supposed to keep right at it until he’s done. Well, my work keeps me busy 
till pretty late. And the last three nights, passing that place yonder adjoining yours, 
I’ve noticed she was all lit up like as if for a wedding or a christening or a party or 
something. But I didn’t see anybody going in or coming out, or hear anybody stirring 
in there, and it struck me as blamed curious. Last night—or this morning, rather, I 
should say—it must have been close on to half past two o’clock when I passed by, and 
there she was, all as quiet as the tomb and still the lights going from top to bottom. 
So I got to wondering to myself. Tell me, sir, is there somebody sick over there next 
door?”’ 

“Yes, suh,” stated the squire, ‘‘I figure you might say there is somebody sick there. 
He’s been sick a powerful long time too. But it’s not his body that’s sick; it’s his soul.”’ 

“I don’t know as I get you, sir,’’ said the other man in a puzzled sort of way. 

“*Son,”’ stated the squire, ‘I reckin you’ve been hearin’ ’em, haven’t you, singin’ this 
here new song that's goin’ ’round about, ‘I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark’? Well, 
probably the man who wrote that there song never was down here in these parts in his 
life; probably he just made the idea of it up out of his own head. But he might ’a’ 
had the case of my neighbor in his mind when he done so. Only his song is kind of 
comical and this case here is about the most uncomic one you'd be likely to run acrost. 
The man who lives here alongside of me is not only afraid to go home in the dark but 


he’s actually feared to stay in the dark after he gets home. Once he killed a man and 
he come clear of the killin’ all right enough, but seems like he ain’t never got over it; 
and the sayin’ in this town is that he’s studied it out that ef ever he gets in the dark, 
either by himself or in company, he’ll see the face of that there man he killed. So that’s 
why, son, you’ve been seejn’ them lights a-blazin’. I've been seein’ ‘em myself fur 
goin’ on twenty year or more, I reckin ‘tis by now, and I’ve got used to’em. But I ain’t 
never got over wonderin’ whut kind of thoughts he must have over there all alone by 
himself at night with everything lit up bright as day around him, when by rights things 
should be dark. But I ain't ever asted him, and whut’s more, I never will. He ain't the 
kind you could go to him astin’ him personal questions about his own private affairs. 
We-all here in town just accept him fur whut he is and sort of let him be. He's whut 
you might call a town character. His name is Mr. Dudley Stackpole.” 

In all respects save one, Squire Jonas, telling the inquiring stranger the tale, had the 
rights of it. There were town characters aplenty he might have described. A long-settled 
community with traditions behind it and a reasonable antiquity seems to breed curious 
types of men and women as a musty closet breeds mice and moths. This town of ours 
had its town mysteries and its town eccentrics—its freaks, if one wished to put the 
matter bluntly; and it had its champion story-teller and its champion liar and its 
champion guesser of the weight of livestock on the hoof. 

There was crazy Sau! Vance, the butt of cruel small boys, who deported himself as 
any rational creature might so long as he walked a straight course; but so surely as he 
came to where the road forked or two streets crossed he could not decide which turning 
to take and for hours angled back and forth and to and fro, now taking the short cut to 
regain the path he just had quitted, now retracing his way over the long one, for al! the 
world like a geometric spider spinning its web. There was old Daddy Hannah, the black 
root-and-yarb doctor, who could throw spells and weave charms and invoke conjures. 
He wore a pair of shoes which had been worn by a man who was hanged, and these 
shoes, as is well known, leave no tracks which a dog will nose after or a witch follow, 
or a ha’nt. Small boys did not gibe at Daddy Hannah, you bet you! There was Major 
Burnley, who lived for years and years in the same house with the wife with whom he 
had quarreled and never spoke a word to her or she to him. But the list is overlong 
for calling. With us, in that day and time, town characters abounded freely. But Mr 
Dudley Stackpole was more than a town character. He was that, it is true, but he was 
something else besides; something which tabbed him a mortal set apart from his fellow 
mortals, He was the town’s chief figure of tragedy. 














if you had ever seen him once you could shut your eyes 
and see him over again. Yet about him there was nothing 
impressive, nothing in his port or his manner to catch and 
to hold a stranger’s gaze. With him, physically, it was 
quite the other way about. He was a short spare man, 
very gentle in his movements, a toneless sort of man of a 
palish gray cast, who always wore sad-colored clothing. 
He would make you think of a man molded out of a fog; 
almost he was like a man made of smoke. His mode of 
living might testify that a gnawing remorse abode ever 
with him, but his hair had not turned white in a single 
night, as the heads of those suddenly stricken by a great 
shock or a great grief or any greatly upsetting and dis- 
ordering emotion sometimes are reputed to turn. Neither 
in his youth nor when age came to him was his hair white. 
But for so far back as any now remembered it had been a 
dullish gray, suggesting at a distance dead lichens. 

The color of his skin was a color to match in with the 
rest of him. It was not pale, nor was it pasty. People with 
a taste for comparisons were hard put to it to describe just 
what it was the hue of his face did remind them of, until 
one day a man brought in from the woods the abandoned 
nest of a brood of black hornets, still clinging to the 
pendent twig from which the insect artificers had swung 
it. Darkies used to collect these nests in the fall of the 
year when the vicious swarms had deserted them. Their 
shredded parchments made ideal wadding for muzzle- 
loading scatter-guns, and sufferers from asthma tore them 
down, too, and burned them slowly and stood over the 
smoldering mass and inhaled the fumes and the smoke 
which arose, because the country wiseacres preached that 
no boughten stuff out of a drug store gave such relief from 
asthma as this hornet’s-nest treatment. But it remained 
for this man to find a third use for such a thing. He 
brought it into the office of Gafford’s wagon yard, where 
some other men were sitting about the fire, and he held it 
up before them and he said: 

“Who does this here hornet’s nest put you fellers in 
mind of —this gray color all over it, and all these here fine 
lines runnin’ back and forth and every which-a-way like 
wrinkles? Think, now—it’s somebody you all know.” 

And when they had given it up as a puzzle too hard for 
them to guess he said: 

“Why, ain't it got percisely the same color and the 
same look about it as Mr. Dudley Stackpole’s face? 
Why, it’s a perfect imitation of him! That’s whut I said 
to myself all in a flash when I first seen it bouncin’ on the 
end of this here black birch limb out yonder in the flats.” 

“By gum, if you ain’t right!’ exclaimed one of the 
audience. “Say, come to think about it, I wonder if 
spendin’ all his nights with bright lights burnin’ round him 
is whut’s give that old man that gray color he’s got, the 
same as this wasp’s nest has got it, and all them puckery 
lines round his eyes. Pore old devil, with the hags furever 
ridin’ him! Well, they tell me he’s toler’ble well fixed in 
this world’s goods, but poor as I am, and him well off, I 
wouldn’t trade places with him fur any amount of money. 
l've got my peace of mind if I ain’t got anything else to 
speak of. Say, you'd ‘a’ thought in all these years a man 
would get over broodin’ over havin’ killed another feller, 
and speciaily havin’ killed him in fair fight. Let’s see, 
now, whut was the name of the feller he killed that time 
out there at Cache Creek Crossin’s? I actually disremem- 
ber. I've heard it a thousand times, too, I reckin, if I’ve 
heard it oncet.” 

For a fact, the memory of the man slain so long before 
only endured because the slayer walked abroad as a living 
reminder of the taking off of one who by all accounts had 
been of small value to mankind in his day and generation. 
Save for the daily presence of the one, the very identity 
even of the other might before now have been forgotten. 
For this very reason, seeking to enlarge the merits of the 
controversy which had led to the death of one Jesse Tatum 
at the hands of Dudley Stackpole, people sometimes re- 
ferred to it as the Tatum-Stackpole feud and sought to 
liken it to the Faxon-Fleming feud. But that was a real 
feud with fence-corner ambuscades and a sizable mortality 
list and nighttime assassinations and all; whereas this 
lesser thing, which now briefly is to be dealt with on its 
merits, had been no more than a neighborhood falling out, 
having but a solitary homicide for its climactic upshot. 
So far as that went, it really was not so much the death of 
the victim as the survival of his destroyer—and his 
fashion of living afterwards—which made warp and woof 
for the fabric of the tragedy. 

With the passage of time the actuating causes were 
somewhat blurred in perspective. The main facts stood 
forth clear enough, but the underlying details were misty 
and uncertain, like some half-obliterated scribble on a 
badly rubbed slate upon which a more important sum has 
been overlaid. One rendition had it that the firm of 
Stackpole Brothers sued the two Tatums—Harve and 
Jess—for an account long overdue, and won judgment in 
the courts, but wen with it the murderous enmity of the 
defendant pair. Another account would have it that a 
dispute over a boundary fence marching between the 
Tatum homestead on Cache Creek and one of the Stack- 
pole farm holdings ripened into a prime quarrel by reasons 
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of Stackpole stubbornness on the one hand and Tatum 
malignity on the other. By yet a third account the lawsuit 
and the line-fence matter were confusingly twisted to- 
gether to form a cause for disputation. 

Never mind that part though. The’ incontrovertible 
part was that things came to a decisive pass on a July day 
in the late 80’s when the two Tatums sent word to the two 
Stackpoles that at or about six o’clock of that evening 
they would come down the side road from their place a 
mile away to Stackpole Brothers’ gristmill above the big 
riffle in Cache Creek prepared to fight it out man to man. 
The warning was explicit enough—the Tatums would 
shoot on sight. The message was meant for two, but only 
one brother heard it; for Jeffrey Stackpole, the senior 
member of the firm, was sick abed with heart disease at 
the Stackpole house on Clay Street in town, and*Dudley, 
the junior, was running the business and keeping bach- 
elor’s hall, as the phrase runs, in the living room of the 
mill; and it was Dudley who received notice. 

Now the younger Stackpole was known for a law- 
abiding and a well-disposed man, which reputation stood 
him in stead subsequently; but also he was no coward. 
He might crave peace, but he would not flee from trouble 
moving toward him. He would not advance a step to meet 
it, neither would he give back a step to avoid it. If it 
occurred to him to hurry in to the county seat and have 
his enemies put under bonds to keep the peace he pushed 
the thought from him. This, in those days, was not the 
popular course for one threatened with violence by 
another; nor, generally speaking, was it regarded exactly 
as the manly one to follow. So he bided that day 
where he was. Moreover, it was not of record that, he 
told anyone at all of what impended. He knew little of 
the use of firearms, but there was a loaded pistol in the 
cash drawer of the mill office. He put it in a pocket of his 
coat and through the afternoon he waited, outwardly 
quiet and composed, for the appointed hour when single- 
handed he would defend his honor and his brother’s 
against the unequal odds of a brace of bullies, both of them 
quick on the trigger, both smart and clever in the handling 
of weapons. 

But if Stackpole told no one, someone else told someone. 
Probakly the messenger of the Tatums talked. He cur- 
rently was reputed to have a leaky tongue to go with his 
jimberjaws; a born trouble maker, doubtless, else he 
would not have loaned his service to such employment in 
the first place. Up and down the road ran the report that 
before night there would be a clash at the Stackpole mill. 
Peg-Leg Foster, who ran the general store below the bridge 
and within sight of the big riffle, saw fit to shut up shop 
early and go to town for the evening. Perhaps he did not 
want to be a witness, or possibly he desired to be out of 
the way of stray lead flying about. So the only known 
witness to what happened, other than the parties engaged 
in it, was a negro woman. She, at least, was one who had 
not heard the rumor which since early forenoon had been 
spreading through the sparsely settled neighborhood. 
When six o’cloci: came she was grubbing out a sorghum 
patch in front of her cabin just north of where the creek 
cut under the Blandsville gravel pike. 

One gets a picture of the scene: The thin and deficient 
shadows stretching themselves across the parched bottom 
lands as the sun slid down behind the trees of Eden’s 
swamp lot; the neat waves of a blistering hot day still 
dancing their devil’s dance down the road like wriggling 
circumflexes to accent a false promise of coolness off there 
in the distance; the ominous emptiness of the landscape; 
the brooding quiet, cut through only by the frogs and the 
dry flies tuning up for their evening concert; the ban- 
dannaed negress wrangling at the weeds with her hoe blade 
inside the rail fence; and, half sheltered within the 
lintels of the office doorway of his mill, Dudley Stackpole, 
a slim, still figure, watching up the crossroad for the coming 
of his adversaries. 

But the adversaries did not come from up the road as 
they had advertised they would. That declaration on their 
part had been a trick and device, cockered up in the hope 
of taking the foe by surprise and from the rear. In a 
canvas-covered wagon—moving wagons, we used to call 
them in Red Gravel County—they left their house half an 
hour or so before the time set by therm for the meeting, 
and they cut through by a wood lane which met the pike 
south of Foster’s store; and then very slowly they rode 
up the pike toward the mill, being minded to attack from 
behind, with the added advantage of unexpectedness on 
their side. 

Chance, though, spoiled their strategy and made these 
terms of primitive dueling more equal. Mark how: The 
woman in the sorghum patch saw it happen. She saw the 
wagon pass her and saw it brought to a standstill just 
beyond where she was; saw Jess Tatum slide stealthily 
down from under the overhanging hood of the wagon and, 
sheltered behind it, draw a revolver and cock it, all the 
while peeping out, searching the front and the nearer side 
of the gristmill with his eager eyes. She saw Harve Tatum, 
the elder brother, set the wheel chock and wrap the lines 
about the sheathed whipstock, and then as he swung off 
the seat catch a boot heel on the rim of the wagon box and 
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fall to the road with a jar which knocked him cold, for he 
was a gross and heavy man and struck squarely on his 
head. With popped eyes she saw Jess throw up his pistol 
and fire once from his ambush behind the wagon, and 
then—the startled team having snatched the wagon from 
before him—saw him advance into the open toward the 
mill, shooting again as he advanced. 

All now in the same breath and in a jumble of shock 
and terror she saw Dudley Stackpole emerge into full 
sight, and standing clear a pace from his doorway return 
the fire; saw the thudding frantic hoofs of the nigh horse 
spurn Harve Tatum’s budy aside—the kick broke his right 
leg, it turned out—saw Jess Tatum suddenly halt and 
stagger back as though jerked by an unseen hand; saw 
him drop his weapon and straighten again, and with both 
hands clutched to his throat run forward, head thrown 
back and feet drumming; heard him give one strange 
bubbling, strangled scream—it was the blood in his 
throat made this outcry sound thus—and saw him fall on 
his face, twitching and wriggling, not thirty feet from 
where Dudley Stackpole stood, his pistol upraised and 
ready for more firing. 

As to how many shots, all told, were fired the woman 
never could say with certainty. There might have been 
four or five or six, or even seven, she thought. After the 
opening shot they rang together in almost a continuous 
volley, she said. Three empty chambers in Tatum’s gun 
and two in Stackpole’s seemed conclusive evidence to the 
sheriff and the coroner that night and to the coroner's 
jurors next day that five shots had been fired. 

On one point, though, for all her fright, the woman was 
positive, and to this she stuck in the face of questions 
and cross-questions. After Tatum stopped as though 
jolted to a standstill, and dropped his weapon, Stackpole 
flung the barrel of his revolver upward and did not again 
offer to fire, either as his disarmed and stricken enemy 
advanced upon him or after he had fallen. As she put it, 
he stood there like a man frozen stiff. 

Having seen and heard this much, the witness, now all 
possible peril for her was passed, suddenly became mad 
with fear. She ran into her cabin and scrouged behind the 
headboard of a bed. When at length she timorously with- 
drew from hiding and came trembling forth, already per- 
sons out of the neighborhood, drawn by the sounds of the 
fusillade, were hurrying up. They seemed to spring, as it 
were, out of the ground. Into the mill these newcomers 
carried the two Tatums, Jess being stone-dead and Harve 
still senseless, with a leg dangling where the bones were 
snapped below the knee, and a great cut in his scalp; and 
they laid the two of them side by side on the floor in the 
gritty dust of the meal tailings and the flour grindings. 
This done, some ran to harness and hitch and to go to fetch 
doctors and law officers, spreading the news as they went; 
and some stayed on to work over Harve Tatum and to 
give such comfort as they might to Dudley Stackpole, he 
sitting dumb in his little, cluttered office awaiting the com- 
ing of constable or sheriff or deputy so that he might sur- 
render himself into custody. 

While they waited and while they worked to bring 
Harve Tatum back to his senses, the men marveled at 
two amazing things. The first wonder was that Jess 
Tatum, finished marksman as he was, and the main in- 
stigator and central figure of sundry violent encounters 
in the past, should have failed to hit the mark at which he 
fired with his first shot or with his second or with his 
third; and the second, a still greater wonder, was that 
Dudley Stackpole, who perhaps never in his life had had 
for a target a living thing, should have sped a bullet so 
squarely into the heart of his victim at twenty yard; or 
more. The first phenomenon might perhaps be explained, 
they agreed, on the hypothesis that the mishap to his 
brother, coming at the very moment of the fight’s begin- 
ning, unnerved Jess and threw him out of stride, so to 
speak, But the second was not in anywise to be explained 
excepting on the theory of sheer chance. The fact remained 
that it was so, and the fact remained that it was strange. 

By form of law Dudiey Stackpole spent two days under 
arrest; but this was a form, a legal fiction only. Actually 
he was at liberty from the time he reached the court- 
house that night, riding in the sheriff’s buggy with the 
sheriff and carrying poised on his knees a lighted lantern. 
Afterwards it was to be recalled that when, alongside the 
sheriff, he came out of his mill technically a prisoner he 
carried in his hand this lantern, all trimmed of wick and 
burning, and that he held fast to it through the six-mile 
ride to town. Afterwards, too, the circumstance was to be 
coupled with multiplying circumstances to establish a state 
of facts; but at the moment, in the excited state of mind of 
those present, it passed unremarked and almost unnoticed. 
And he still held it in his hand when, having been 
released under nominal bond and attended by certain 
sympathizing friends, he walked across town from the 
county building to his home in Clay Street. That fact, 
too, was subsequently remembered and added te other 
details to make a finished sum of deductive reasoning. 

Already it was a foregone conclusion that the finding at 
the coroner’s inquest, to be held the next day, would ab- 
solve him; foregone, also, that no prosecutor would press 
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for his arraignment on charges and that no grand jury 
would indict. So, soon all the evidence in hand was con- 
clusively on his side. He had been forced into a fight not of 
his own choosing; an effort, which had failed, had been 
made to take him unfairly from behind; he had fired in 
self-defense after having first been fired upon; save for a 
quirk of fate operating in his favor, he should have faced 
odds of two deadly antagonists instead of facing one. 
What else then than his prompt and honorable discharge? 
And to top all, the popular verdict was that the killing off 
of Jess Tatum was so much good riddance of so much sorry 
rubbish; a pity, though, Harve had escaped his just 
deserts. 

Helpless for the time being, and in the estimation of his 
fellows even more thoroughly discredited than he had been 
before, Harve Tatum here vanishes out of our recital. So, 
too, does Jeffrey Stackpole, heretofore mentioned once by 
name, for within a week he was dead of the same heart 
attack which had kept him out of the affair at Cache 
Creek. The rest of the narrative largely appertains to the 
one conspicuous survivor, this Dudley Stackpole already 
described. 

Tradition ever afterwards had it that on the night of the 
killing he slept—if he slept at all—in the full-lighted room 
of a house which was all aglare with lights from cellar to 
roof line. From its every opening the house blazed as for 
a celebration. At the first, so the tale of it ran, people 
were of two different minds to account for this. This one 
rather thought Stackpole feared punitive reprisals under 
cover of night by vengeful kinsmen of the Tatums, they 
being, root and branch, sprout and limb, a belligerent and 
an ill-conditioned breed. That one suggested that maybe 
he took this method of letting all and sundry know he felt 
no regret for having gunned the life out of a dangerous 
brawler; that perhaps thereby he sought to advertise his 
satisfaction at the outcome of that day’s affair. But this 
latter theory was not to be credited. For so sensitive and 
so well-disposed a man as Dudley Stackpole to joy in his 
own deadly act, however justifiable in the sight of law and 
man that act might have been—why, the bare notion of 
it was preposterous! The repute and the prior conduct of 
the man robbed the suggestion of all plausibility. And 
then soon, when night after night the lights still flared in 


his house, and when on top of this evidence accumulated to 
confirm a belief already crystallizing in the public mind, 
the town came to sense the truth, which was that Mr. 
Dudley Stackpole now feared the dark as a timid child 
might fear it. It was not authentically chronicled that he 
confessed his fears to any living creature. But his fellow 
townsmen knew the state of his mind as though he had 
shouted of it from the housetops. They had heard, most of 
them, of such cases before. They agreed among themselves 
that he shunned darkness because he feared that out of 
that darkness might return the vision of his deed, bloodied 
and shocking and hideous. And they were right. He did 
so fear, and he feared mightily, constantly and un- 
endingly. 

That fear, along with the behavior which became from 
that night thenceforward part and parcel of him, made 
Dudley Stackpole as one set over and put apart from his 
fellows. Neither by daytime nor by nighttime was he 
thereafter to know darkness. Never again was he to see 
the twilight fall or face the blackness which comes before 
the dawning or take his rest in the cloaking, kindly void 
and nothingness of the midnight. Before the dusk of 
evening came, in midafternoon sometimes, of stormy and 
briefened winter days, or in the full radiance of the sun’s 
sinking in the summertime, he was within doors lighting 
the lights which would keep the darkness beyond his por- 
tals and hold at bay a gathering gloom into which from 
window or door he would not look and dared not look. 

There were trees about his house, cottonwoods and 
sycamores and one noble elm branching like a lyre. He 
chopped them all down and had the roots grubbed out. 
The vines which covered his porch were shorn away. To 
these things many were witnesses. What transformations 
he worked within the walls were largely known by hearsay 
through the medium of Aunt Kassie, the old negress who 
served him as cook and chambermaid and was his only 
house servant. To half-fearsome, half-fascinated audi- 
ences of her own color, whose members in time communi- 
cated what she told to their white employers, she related 
how with his own hands, bringing a crude carpentry into 
play, her master ripped out certain dark closets and abol- 
ished a secluded and gloomy recess beneath a hall staircase, 
and how privily he called in men who strung his ceilings 
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with electric lights, although already the building was piped 
for gas; and how, for final touches, he placed in various 
parts of his bedroom tallow dips and oil lamps to be lit 
before twilight and to burn all night, so that though the 
gas sometime should fail and the electric bulbs blink out 
there still would be abundant lighting about him. His 
became the house which harbored no single shadow save 
only the shadow of morbid dread which lived within its 
owner’s bosom. An orthodox haunted house should by 
rights be deserted and dark. This house, haunted if ever 
one was, differed from the orthodox conception. It was 
tenanted and it shone with lights. 

The man’s abiding obsession—if we may cal! his beset- 
ment thus—changed in practically all essential regards the 
manners and the practices of his daily life. After the shoot- 
ing he never returned to his mill. He could not bring him- 
self to endure the ordeal of revisiting the scene of the 
killing. So the mill stood empty and silent, just as he 
left it that night when he rode to town with the sheriff, 
until after his brother’s death; and then with all possible 
dispatch he sold it, its fixtures, contents and goodwili, for 
what the property would fetch at quick sale, and he gave 
up business. He had sufficient to stay him in his needs 
The Stackpoles had the name of being a canny and a 
provident family, living quietly and saving of their sub- 
stance. The homestead where he lived, which his father 
before him had built, was free of debt. He had funds in 
the bank and money out at interest. He had not been one 
to make close friends. Now those who had counted them- 
selves his friends became rather his distant acquaintances, 
among whom he neither received nor bestowed confidences. 

In the broader hours of daylight his ways were such as 
any man of reserved and diffident ways, having no fixed 
employment, might follow in a smallish community. He 
sat upon his porch and read in books. He worked in his 
flower beds. With flowers he had a cunning touch, almost 
like a woman's. He loved them, and they responded to his 
love and bloomed and bore for him. He walked downtown 
to the business district, always alone, a shy and unimpres- 
sive figure, and sat brooding and aloof in one of the tilted- 
back cane chairs under the portico of the old Richland 
House, facing the river. He took long solitary walks on 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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turing organization was drawing to its close. For 

three days the more than two hundred branch 
managers and salesmen had been in conference with 
the factory executives, threshing out their mutual prob- 
lems and planning the policies for the coming year. The 
culminating feature of the convention was a banquet held 
in the ballroom of one of the city’s big hotels, 

The banquet started out as a merry affair. One of the 
branch managers, who had a barytone voice, sang a topical 
song, humorously bringing the names of some of his 
fellow workers into the chorus. A Western salesman told 
droll stories about the troubles he was up against with the 
tightwad buyers in his territory. The one serious number 
on the program wag an address by an eminent business 
expert, who had been engaged to make an address which 
should put pep into the men just before they scattered to 
their work in the far corners of the country. He was an 
earnest-appearing man, and his speech carried added 
weight in contrast to the lightness of the other entertainers. 
His closing words were direct, incisive. 

“Remember this, gentlemen,” he said: “your real pro- 
ducing years are between the ages of twenty-five and fifty. 
You must get yourself fixed during that time if you do not 
want to have a dependent old age. 

“T do not mean to say that a man cannot be a producer 
after he is fifty; some of the most active men in this 
organization are beyond that. But I do want to impress 
upon you that it is dangerous to make a business change 
after you are fifty. You can carry along something you 
have already got going, but you can’t safely engage in 
anything new. Get safe before you are fifty!” 

There was a thoughtful hush among the men grouped 
about the banquet tables as the speaker bowed and sat 
down. He had meant only to say something which would 
stimulate them to work harder in the interests of their 
company, but he had struck deeper than that. Some of the 
salesmen and branch managers were already past fifty. 
From the abstracted looks on their faces anyone could see 
that they had not all got themselves safe. 

{ noticed one man at a table near me who seemed par- 
ticularly preoccupied. He was a pleasant-looking man of 
fifty-five, perhaps, with grayish hair and some crow’s-feet 
about his eyes. His companions were calling him Bill. 
He shifted uneasily in his chair during the expert’s re- 
marks, looking intently at the tablecloth and moving his 
giass of water from one place to another. When the 
banquet was over he did not stick round with his fellow 
workers, but went directly to the check room, where he 
got his hat and coat, and left the hotel by himself. 


Tiss annual sales convention of the big manufac- 


The Story of Henderson 


HE gray-haired man’s actions did not escape the notice 

of the young branch manager whose guest I had been 
during the banquet, “I am afraid that business expert’s 
talk hit Old Bill pretty hard,” he said as we walked out 
of the ballroom; “I mean the remarks he made about a 
man’s getting safe by the time he is fifty.” 

“ Bill isn’t safe, then?” I queried. 

“No, he isn’t,” answered the young branch manager, 
“and I know he worries a let about it. Bill has had a good 
deai of hard luck. He has been working for corporations 
ali his life; and, through circumstances which he couldn’t 
in the least help, he never got very far with any of them. 
One concern he worked for went out of business; another 
abolished all its branch offices and arranged with a few 
jobbing houses to take its entire output. He was obliged 
to quit the job he had before coming with us on account of 
the health of one of his children, which made it necessary 
to move out into the Western mountain country. 
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“And so you see,”’ concluded the young branch man- 
ager, “Old Bill is up against it. He isin charge of one of our 
smaller offices, because he hasn’t been with the company 


. as long as a lot of the younger fellows. He is past fifty-five 


years old, and I don’t believe he could scare up five thou- 
sand dollars to save his life.’’ 

“Does he seem to be slipping?” I asked. 
making good with the company?” 

“Oh, I guess the company is well enough satisfied with 
his work,” the branch manager replied; “but that isn’t 
the question. You heard what the business expert said. 
Everyone knows that a man ought to have himself safely 
fixed by the time he is fifty. Bill is older than that, and he 
hasn’t got himself safely fixed by a long shot. All in the 
world he kas got to depend on is his job with this company, 
and he can’t possibly save enough out of his salary to have 
enough to quit on when he has to stop work. Poor Old Bill 
is surely up against it.” 

“ Maybe he could go into something else,” I suggested. 
“He might start a business of his own and build up.” 

The young branch manager looked at me quickly to see 
if I mearit it. When he answered it was with a faint breath 
of sarcasm. 

“A man of Bill’s age go into business for himself!” he 
exclaimed. “It can’t be done. The best he can hope to do 
is to plug along at what he is doing and save what little he 
isable. But to break into something new—not a chance!”’ 

I wondered if the young branch manager was right. I 
hpped not, We all get to be past fifty if we ‘ive long 
enough, and not all of us are able to fix ourselves in safe 
positions by that time. There are thousands of Old Bills in 
the world. What chances have they? Must they just plug 
along hopelessly, worried all the time at the prospect of 
eventually coming on their children or other relatives for 
support? 

The question was still on my mind when, a week later, I 
chanced to be on a south-bound train going through 
Virginia. A twenty-hour trip was ahead, and the car was 
not crowded. During the whole forenoon my only com- 
panion in the Pullman smoking compartment was a 
gentleman who was obviously a traveling salesman. He 
was a nice-looking man, somewhere near sixty, I guessed, 
with the assured look of one who had made good in the 
world and is not scared of anything that may come up. 
He looked so capable, in fact, that I thought he might have 
something valuable to say on the subject of the men who 
have reached middle life without getting themselves safely 
placed. 

“Suppose,” I ventured to ask, “something shouid hap- 
pen which would make it necessary for you to quit the 
road; do you think you could tackle a new profession and 
make a go of it?” 

His answer was given quietly, but with a little air of very 
pardonable pride. 

“T don’t see why I couldn’t,” he said. “I changed my 
business less than four years ago, and I guess I could do it 
again.” 

With a little encouragement he told me the story. His 
name is not quite Henderson, but that is near enough. On 
the stretch between Lynchburg and Charlotte I heard 
how he had exploded the theory that a man cannot suc- 
cessfully tackle something new after he has passed the 
fifty-year mark. 

From the time he was twenty-five years old until he 
became fifty-three Mr. Henderson was connected with an 
importing house in Lower Manhattan. When he started 
with the concern it was a rather small affair. He was 
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assistant bookkeeper at first, then head bookkeeper. 

This gave him some knowledge of credits, and as the 

concern grew to the point where it needed a regular 

credit man Mr. Henderson graduated into the job. By 
the time he was thirty-five he was drawing a salary of six 
thousand dollars a year. 

The head of the firm was Mr. Henderson’s friend as well 
as employer. It was understood that he would be taken 
into the firm some day, but before that day arrived the 
owner died and the managemen* came into the hands of 
his two sons, who felt that they did not want any part of 
the ownership to get out of the family. But Mr. Hender- 
son seemed an indispensable part of the business, and so 
instead of making him a member of the firm they offered 
him an increased salary. By the time he was forty he was 
earning ten thousand dollars a year, which salary was 
continued as long as he was connected with the house. 

Evidently he had been an exceptionally good credit 
man. The concern was an aggressive one, going after new 
accounts all the time, and it was Mr. Henderson’s job to 
pick out the safe customers from the shaky ones. Com-_ 
petitors said he took long chances on extending credit to 
men who had poor financial ratings, but it was a matter of 
comment in the trade that Mr. Henderson’s firm was 
seldom among those present when some concern failed and 
a list of the creditors was published in the trade papers. 

Mr. Henderson’s policy, he told me, was to play the man 
rather than the amount of money the man had. First of 
all, he satisfied himself that the man who wanted to buy 
goods on credit was willing to work. Then he inquired 
about the man’s location, how strong competition he had 
and whether his expenses were in keeping with the business 
he was doing. If everything seemed all right along those 
lines, it didn’t make much difference what his rating was in 
the credit agencies. It may have been a rather uncon- 
ventional system, but it worked well, because his per- 
centage of losses averaged smaller than any other concern 
in the line during a period of many years. 


A Better Spender Than Saver 


UT Mr. Henderson’s own fortunes did not keep up with 

the progress of the firm. Quite early he had managed to 
buy a home in a New Jersey suburb, and got it paid for; 
but outside of that he had accumulated very little. Look- 
ing back, he condemns himself for his failure to save some 
money, but at the time he seemed to be doing the right 
thing. He had quite a family, and lived well. When his 
two sons came of college age he sent them both through 
Harvard. He spent money rather freely himself too. In 
his work as a credit man he had to do considerable enter- 
taining, and he usually paid the bills out of his own pocket. 
It would seem small, he said, to charge up the expense of 
theater tickets and dinners when he was having a good 
time out of it himself. It worried him sometimes to realize 
that he was not accumulating anything, but at such times 
he comforted himself with the thought that his job was 
good for as long as he cared to hold it; and, anyhow, after 
so many years the house was bound to look out for him. 
He admits now that he was a good business man for every- 
body but himself. 

Things went along comfortably until about four years 
ago, when the ownership of his firm changed hands. The 
two sons of the original owner had amassed considerable 
of a fortune and decided to quit. It was a good time to sell 
out. The country was in the midst of the business boom 
that marked our entrance into the war, and Mr. Hender- 
son’s employers wisely decided that they would never have 
a better chance to turn their holdings into money. They 
found a buyer who was willing to pay a hundred cents on 
the dollar for their business, and so let it go. 












Mr. Henderson had supposed he was an indispensable 
part of the business, inasmuch as he had helped so largely 
to build it up; but he learned differently. The new owner 
had bought a going business, not traditions or sentiment. 
Almost his first act was to lop off the expense of Mr. 
Henderson’s ten-thousand-dollar salary. He figured that 
he could act as credit man himself. It was, in fact, no 
time for a credit man to regard himself as indispensable 
anywhere. It was a seller’s market; business was rushing 
and merchandise scarce; there were too many cash buyers 
to bother much with those who wanted to talk credit 
terms. 

With his long record of success, Mr. Henderson thought 
he would be able to connect up with sorae other concern, 
but there was little chance. No one needed a credit man. 
At first he had the idea that some big concern would hear 
that he was unemployed and send for him. In a month 
this idea was dissipated. A man who had been earning ten 
thousand dollars a year could hardly go from office to 
office asking for a job, but he began going into the city 
every day, and walked round the wholesale district hoping 
something might turn up. Those were gloomy times. In 
all the busy district there was no place where he could hang 
up his hat and feel at home. When he met acquaintances it 
was hard to act as though he was really going somewhere 
instead of merely showing himself in the hope that some- 
one might see him and offer him something to do. 


A Fortunate Encounter 


T SEEMED to Mr. Henderson that the bottom had 

dropped out of everything. He was worth practically 
nothing, aside from his home in the New Jersey suburb, 
and even that was an expensive place to keep up. His 
profession, in these flush times, had gone out of fashion. 
It looked as though credit men were to follow the family 
phaéton and the ten-twenty-thirty-cent drama into ob- 
livion. He was almost fifty-four years old, and it seemed 
too late to learn a new trade. The thing he most dreaded 
seemed imminent. It appeared as though he and his wife 
would have to come on their children for support. 

One day he was walking down Nassau Street in New 
York, trying as usual to look as though he was going some- 
where. As is customary on that crowded little thorough- 
fare, the crowd was too much for the sidewalks, and so 
it was out in the middle of the street that he chanced 
to meet a man 
who had formerly 
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never sold anything in his life, he said, and no firm 
would take a chance on a man of his age who had never had 
experience. His friend waved aside these objections. 

“You don’t have to ask any firm for a job,” he said, 
“and if I were you I wouldn’t take one. What I have in 
mind is this: There are plenty of small manufacturers who 
cannot afford to pay the salary of a high-class man to 
represent them on the road, and it is worse than useless to 
send out a cheap man. As a consequence, they are limited 
to a small field near home where the manufacturer himself 
can go out a day or two a week to dispose of his product. 
At the same time a lot of such men are ambitious and will 
welcome a chance to enlarge their fields if they can do it 
without too great expense. 

“Such manufacturers offer a good opportunity for a 
man like you. I would suggest that you get three or four 
small lines and take them out on a commission basis. The 
manufacturer won’t be taking any chances, because if you 
don’t sell anything it costs him nothing. But with several 
lines you are bound to do some business. All you risk is a 
few hundred dollars to finance yourself on your first trip.” 

The plan seemed feasible enough, but Mr. Henderson 
still expressed himself as skeptical of being anything of a 
salesman without having had experience. His friend then 
and there spoke his mind about the theory of salesman- 
ship, rich from the observations of twenty years on the 
road. 

“T hope you haven’t got the idea about salesmanship 
that a lot of people have,” he said. “There really isn’t 
anything mysterious about selling things. You don’t have 
to pull off any wonderful stunts or use applied psychology 
on prospective customers. If you did it wouldn't get you 
anywhere. - There isn’t any short cut to successful sales- 
manship any more than anywhere else. 

“T have found,” he continued, “that the main thing 
about selling goods on the road is being willing to do hard 
work and not lie down on the job when things are dull. 
There are lots of fair-weather salesmen who are cracker- 
jacks as long as business is good, but let a depression come 
along and they lose their courage about as quick as a barn- 
yard rooster that is matched against a thoroughbred 
gamecock. A man like that gets into a town in the morn- 
ing and calls on about four people. All four turn him 
down. He comes to the conclusion that business in the 
town is rotten, and so takes the noon train out for the next 
place, hoping things will be better there. Maybe things 


were rotten in the first town; but like as not there was 
some concern right round the corner which had put off 
buying so long that its stock was low and it really needed 
goods. If the salesman had waited until the evening train 
and called on every prospect he would have got some 
business.” 

The traveling man changed from his consideration of 
salesmanship in genera! to the individual case of his friend, 
Mr. Henderson. 

“Perhaps you think,” he said, “that because you have 
been an office man all your life it will be impossible to 
change into a salesman, now that you are well past fifty 
years old. I can’t see why you should worry about that. 
You know how to approach people in an agreeable way, 
neither truckling nor overbold. That, as I understand it, 
is about the only thing in salesmanship which might be 
called a trick of the trade. Almost any man will! listen to 
your story if you don’t rub him the wrong way at the 
start. 

“For the rest, your age is in your favor instead of being 
against you. When you yourself go into a retail store to 
buy something, don’t you feel a little more confidence in 
the article if a middle-aged salesman tells you it is guaran- 
teed instead of being obliged to take the word of a young 
fellow of twenty-two or twenty-three? Of course you do. 
And it will be the same way when you take a line of mer- 
chandise out on the road. You will gain a hearing from 
buyers many times when a younger man couldn't, and 
your sales talk will have more weight than his.” 


Advice That Proved Sound 


“T WOULD suggest just one thing,” the traveling man 

concluded, “‘and that is, when you look for suitable 
lines to take out, select those which sell principally to the 
smaller dealers. I advise it for this reason: You want to 
build up a personal trade, one which will stick to you year 
after year. In the large concerns the buying is done mostly 
by salaried men who are liable to change at any time. 
You establish friendly relations with a man, and the first 
thing you know he has gone somewhere else and you have 
to begin all over again with his successor. 

“But when you make a customer of a small dealer you 
have usually got him for keeps, just so the merchandise you 
sell him proves satisfactory. You will have to work 
harder to sell a certain volume among a lot of small dealers 
than if you were 
calling on the big 





been a traveler 
for the importing 
house which Mr. 
Henderson had 
served so long as 
crec it man. 

The salesman 
had heard he was 
no longer in his old 
position and 
asked what hewas 
doing. 

The two had 
been very good 
friends in past 
days, and almost 
before he knew it 
Mr. Henderson 
had told him of 
the fix he was in. 
It was the first 
time he had 
opened up to any- 
one, and it was re- 
lieving to talk 
about it. The 
salesman heard 
the story gravely, 
and suggested 
that they go to a 
near-by café to 
talk it over. 

“I don’t see 
where you have 
got to worry so 
much,” the sales- 
man said when he 
had heard the 
whole story. “A 
man like you can 
find plenty of 
things todo. Why 
don’t you get a 
good line and go 
out on the road 
as salesman?” 

The idea 


seemed rather ab- 
surd to Mr. Hen- 





He had 





ones exclusively, 
but I know you 
won't mind alittle 
extra work. And 
aside from the 
money part, you 
will find it pleas- 
anter to build up 
a trade with the 
small dealers. You 
establish personal 
friendships. They 
are glad to have 
you come to town, 
and you are giad 
to be there. Sell- 
ing goods on the 
road is not. an un- 
pleasant occupa- 
tion when you 
have good friends 
scattered all along 
the line.” 

Mr. Henderson 
accepted his 
friend's advice, 
and at fifty-four 
became a travel- 
ingman. He says 


he likes it. He is 
his own boss, be- 
cause he sells 


entirely on com- 
mission and pays 
his own expenses 
The worst feature 
is that he is away 
from home so 
much, but even 
that isn’t so bad 
when figured out 
accurately. He 
and his wife have 
calculated that 
they actually 
spend more time 
together 

counting 


now, 
the 
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derson. 
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ERNEST FUHR 





HEN I knew him at col- 
W lege Mortimer Hurd 

was a shy little fellow 
who concealed himself behind 
large spectacles and who was 
not widely popular because it 
was rumored that be read and 
enjoyed poetry. To make mat- 
ters worse, the poetry that he 
favored was not of the red- 
blooded, strong-heart type that 
deals with bad men in the West 
or bad women anywhere. It 
was rather the tender, fanciful 
stuff of a person called Keats or 
the absolutely incomprehen- 
sible flights of his running mate, 
one Shelley. For some unfath- 
omable reason a fondness for 
Shelley and Keats was con- 
sidered by undergraduates to 
mark a lack of virility. Swin- 
burne was forgiven much—he 
was so passionate—and Oscar 
Wilde. A knowledge of Kip- 
ling’s less serious verse was even 
a desirable asset; and Byron, 
we gathered, had been a devil 
with the women and could 
therefore be tolerated. But 
Shelley and Keats—we knew 
nothing about them and eyed 
anyone who did with deep mis- 
trust. 

Accordingly it was a black 
day for poor little Mortimer 
Hurd when, early in his fresh- 
man yeur, at the period when 
al! right-minded men were de- 
voting their entire faculties to 
football, he recited aloud and 
with gusto in Billy Wicks’ room 
about ten lines of Endymion, 
beginning with “O sovereign 
power of love! O grief! O 
balm!” and ending amid a 
shocked and embarrassed si- 
lence with “one kiss brings 
honeydew from buried days.” 

From that time one saw little 
more of Mortimer Hurd. We 
simply didn’t want that sort of 
fellow around; a fellow that 
was capable of getting up and 
reciting silly poetry at any hour 
and on any oecasion. Ne, there 
are some things that can’t be 
lightly forgiven. 

Mortimer, to do him justice, 
did not seek to intrude as soon 
as he became aware that his 








appearance in a room consti- 
tuted an intrusion; but it hap- 
pened that he lived in my 
corridor, and so it was only to be expected that I should 
encounter him daily during the remainder of my course. 
Besides, I figured that I was more broad-minded, more 
catholic in my tastes than many of my friends; and in proof 
of this I remember that I once invited Mortimer into my 
room in order that I might recite Gunga Din to him. I 
fear, however, that he was not properly impressed; at any 
rate he retaliated with some rot of Shelley’s about a sky- 
lark. That was like Mortimer—always thought the poem 
he happened to know was better than the one the next 
man had picked out. 

Occasionally I looked in on him in his own room, and a 
very unusual room it was too, Except for a big desk and 
about five hundred books, there wasn’t a thing in it, And 
what books! I and most of my friends had translations of 
Balzac and Maupassant and the Arabian Nights—un- 
expurgated—-a few of the latest novels, perhaps, and 
maybe a textbook or two that were prescribed reading for 
our courses. But that little thin-faced, solemn-eyed 
Mortimer—well, he owned and, more unusual, he actually 
read Spenser's Faerie Queene and Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales in the original! Then, too, he had all sorts of Latin 
poets—Vergil and Ovid and Horace and some others of 
whom I had never even heard; and some French fellows, 
mostly modern, but, as I remember, including Francois 
Villon and Du Bellay. Apparently the amazing man read 
everything in the original and was distressed that he had 
not as yet thoroughly mastered either Greek or German. 


I registered surprise for a 
moment, and then put aside 
the note and forgot all about it 
until Mortimer Hurd presented 
himself at my studio on the in- 
dicated evening. Fortunately I 
was in, and fortunately, per- 
haps, I was alone; but I doubt 
very much if Mortimer was 
pleased that I was alone. It 
seems that it was in his mind to 
meet as many as possible of 
New York’s millions. 

“Well,” he said, holding out 
his hand with a shy, rather 
awkward gesture that I remem- 
bered was his in earlier days— 
“well, Gavin, here I am.” 

“Well, Mortimer,” I replied, 
“here you are, to be sure, and 
I’m glad to see you. Take a 
chair while I hunt for the gin to 
make a cocktail. Then we can 
talk comfortably.” 

Of course the cocktail was 
intended to ease a situation 
that I foresaw might be a little 
strained. One does not meet a 
mere acquaintance after seven 
years and find that conversa- 
tion flows freely. 

“T haven’t made any plans 
for the evening,” I explained 
while I operated the shaker— 
“didn’t know just what you 
wanted todo, Broadway, Green- 
wich Village or Fifth Avenue.” 

He shook his head, smiling. 
Smiling was one of the most at- 
tractive things he did. 

“No matter—no matter at 
all. Eventually I want to meet 
people—all sorts and conditions 
of people; but to-night I’m de- 
lighted if you'll dine quietly 
with me alone. I can give you 
an idea then of why I’m here.” 

“T’m not inquisitive, Morti- 

er,” I said, “and plenty of 
people come to New York for 
no reason at all. However, I 
imagine you're not one of those. 
I imagine you have a reason, 
and a good one, for everything 
you do.” 

He continued to smile, 
quietly, musingly, but not very 
confidently. 

“T have a reason, of course, 
and I think it’s a good one. I’m 
afraid you'll think it’s a ridic- 
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Myrtie Sighed Loudty, Slipped Her Lithe Body Into a Green Sitk Dressing Gown and Stepped 


Down From the Model's Stand 


I have learned to like Mortimer since, but at the time he 
frightened me, I suppose, although I should have been 
most reluctant to admit it. And he was so meek withal, so 
harmless and unassuming. 

If I saw little of him at college, I saw nothing of him 
after we were graduated—nothing of him, that is, for al- 
most seven years. True, I heard somewhere and somehow 
that he was writing poetry, and I may have seen his name 
signed occasionally to verses in the magazines. But of 
course I never read the verses in the magazines except 
when I get a job to draw what is known as the decoration 
that accompanies them. Yes, that is part of my profession 
as illustrator. I do classical figures representing Labor or 
Commerce or Maternity, and they are used indiscriminately 
as decorations for poems that have nothing to do with 
Maternity or Commerce or Labor. Once I took my art 
seriously, but that was before I became successful. 

One day—about seven years, as I have said, after I had 
left college—I received a note from Mortimer Hurd. It 
was written from some uncharted village in Vermont, and 
it announced the poet’s proposed arrival in New York 
City. Also it contained a flattering but not unwelcome 
appreciation of my work and a request that Mortimer 
might be allowed to offer me a dinner on the following 
Wednesday. The details were left to me, since Mortimer 
Hurd knew nothing whatever of New York, although, as 
he ecg he was planning to reside there perma- 
nen 


ulous one.” 

“Well, here’s to it in any 
case,” I said, and we drank. 

When we had drunk two apiece I began to think that 
Mortimer was not so bad a fellow; that perhaps we had 
misjudged him at college; that very possibly I was not 
making a sacrifice in devoting an evening to him. Ob- 
viously he was an unusual sort of man and one from whora 
unusual ideas might well emanate. But when we were 
seated opposite each other at a small table in a small Sixth 
Avenue restaurant, and he revealed to me his reason for 
coming to New York, I confess that I reversed my lenient 
judgment, at least for the moment. 

“You came to get in touch with writers, I suppose; 
poets, like yourself—and editors?” I suggested. 

“No,” he answered slowly. “No, I came to fall in love.” 

I repeated his last sentence, putting a few exclamation 
marks after it. He had put none. 

“Yes,” said he. “Why not? Isn’t it a laudable aim?” 

“Usually,” said I, “it isn’t an aim—it’s an unfortunate 
accident.” 

“That is cynicism, and you must admit, Gavin, rather 
cheap cynicism too. Please don’t take offense because I’m 
so frank. I have to be frank if I’m going to make you un- 
derstand, and I want very much to make you understand. 
In fact I count on you to introduce me to someone with 
whom it will be possible for me to fall in love. There is no 
one at all adequate up in Vermont where I've been living, 
but there must be one here in New York, one among all 
your millions. So I’ve come to scour New York. It’s my 
object to meet every woman I possibly can while I’m here.” 




















“Weil!” I gasped. “Well! You’re an amazing person, 
Mortimer. You are beyond all doubt a very amazing 
person. Why in the name of the son of Venus do you 
want to go to all this trouble simply in order to do such a 
banal thing as to fall in love? Marriage? Children? A 
home and a hearth? Carpet slippers by the fire? I thought 
you were a poet.” 

“T am a poet,” he answered calmly but with conviction. 
“That’s why I know that love is the only thing worth while 
in the world. Oh, I’ve thought it all over very sanely and 
soberly, and the only logical conclusion is that if one goes 
through life without having loved—well, one has simply 
gone through life and nothing more. Men—and women, 
too, for that matter—are doing a great many things to-day, 
aren’t they? A great many things that primitive man and 
woman could not do. They are building great ships, which 
they propel by turbines; they are building aéroplanes, 
which they propel by gasoline motors; they are building 
locomotives, which they propel by steam or by electricity. 
Primitive man would be amazed at the sight of such 
progress, and he would be amazed at the houses we live 
in, the skyscrapers we work in, the clothes we dress in, 
even the food we eat. All that is the result of advanced 
civilization. But, Gavin, there is one thing that we do no 
better than primitive man; one thing, at least, that would 
not amaze him. He would look in on us and he would say 
to himself: ‘Ah, behold, these strange creatures that have 
left our crude methods so far behind, that startle us with 
their improvements, their luxuries, their conveniences— 
behold, in one thing they have made no advance! They 
love even as we have loved. They are motivated by the 
same inexplicable spark.’”’ 

“So primitive man,” I ventured, “would say that, 
would he?” 

“Yes, or words to that effect—and he would be right. 
Fame, money, art—all these are transitory. All these 
change with the fashions of the years. All these mean 
different things to different centuries. But love is immu- 
table; it is God-given; it is like one of the elements—air, 
fire, earth or water.” 

“Civilization,” said I, “has managed to do a good deal 
even to the elements.” 





“Of course,”’ he agreed. “Civilization can taint almost 
anything it touches. It can muddy the water, but the 
water remains water. It can muddy love, but love re- 
mains love. And the possibility of loving ideally is the 
greatest gift the good fairies bestowed upon us at birth. 
Unfortunately most of us don’t estimate that gift at its 
full value; we content ourselves with the gilt instead of the 
gold.” 

“Just a minute!’ I interrupted. “‘What do you mean 
when you say ‘loving ideally’?”’ 

“‘Ah, now you have asked me a question that I can’t 
answer in a minute. But you can be sure that what I mean 
by loving ideally is not what the world in general means 
by it; not what the man in the street means by it; and 
certainly not what the professional moralists mean by it.” 

“Can't you give me a hint?” I urged. 

He hesitated, squinting up his eyes behind his big 
spectacles and nodding his head slowly while his nervous 
fingers disarranged the cutlery beside his plate. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “perhaps I can give you a hint. 
To my mind, the prime requisite for ideal love is that a 
man and woman should have the same sense of values; 
that they should naturally and instinctively agree on the 
relative importance of all things in life, concrete things or 
abstract things. I don’t mean that they should agree on 
the things themselves, but I do mean that they should 
agree on the importance of those things. You see the dis- 
tinction? A Republican might marry a Democrat and 
both agree that politics wasn’t worthy of a minute’s con- 
sideration. That would be all righ But if a Republican 
married a Republican and they disag. 2ed utterly as to the 
importance of politics—why, that would be all wrong. In 
the same way a Christian man might marry a Buddhist 
lady, each so fanatical that the one thought the other's 
soul was lost; and that still would be all right, because 
they would agree that religion was a most important 
thing, and each would be pleased that the other thought 
so. But I could go on all evening citing examples. Per- 
haps you get the point?” 

“Perhaps I do,” I said dubiously. 

“Well,” said he, “even if you don’t, I am asking only 
that you will be kind enough to present me to a few of 
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your friends here in New York, just to start me off. With 
that as an entering wedge, I shall endeavor to meet as 
many other women as possible, and somewhere among 
them all I hope to find the woman I’m looking for.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I'll do that for you of course. Come 
around to tea at my studio to-morrow about five o'clock 
and I'll promise you a varied selection to look over. We 
have a very wide assortment of goods here in New York. 
The ones I’m most interested in myself, I may as well 
warn you, are either not quite in society or not quite out 
of it. Consequently they are willing to drink tea in the 
same room.” 

“I’m extremely obliged to you, Gavin,” he said warmly. 
“T’m extremely obliged. You are doing me a great, great 
favor.” 

“T’m not so sure,” I said, but allowed him to pay the 
check. 

Wu 
HE next day at noon I laid down my palette and 

brushes and said to Myrtle: “You may rest now. I'm 
through for the morning, and this afternoon I'm entertain- 
ing lavishly at tea, so I shan't do any more work to-day.” 

Myrtle sighed loudly, stretched up her arms over her 
head, straightened out her legs tentatively, slipped her 
lithe body into a green silk dressing gown and stepped 
down from the model’s stand. She was eighteen and had 
red hair and a very white skin. I suppose she was pretty; 
but since the subject I was at work on was to be entitled 
Innocence, | was using her only for the figure. Her face 
was far too piquant for my purpose. 

She crossed the room and, curling her legs up under her, 
sat down in my large morris chair, whence she could sur- 
vey my canvas. 

“My left arm looks funny,” she said, covering a yawn 
with the back of her small hand. “‘The left arm—no, the 
right arm. The one with the old lily in it.” 

“Myrtle,” I said, “what in your opinion is the prime 
requisite for ideal love?” 

“What?” she asked. 

I repeated the question. 

“Well,” she said, “‘what’s the answer?” 

(Continued on Page 8&9) 





























“Ie is Called,”’ Crooned Cynthia — “‘it is Catled Dreamltight"* 
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The Ground Floor 


R. AND MRS. CUZZENS much prefer living on 

| \/ | the ground flocr, they often say. Sometimes, when 

Mrs. Cuzzens is really warmed up to it, she puts 

the thing even stronger, and announces to the world that 

she wquid turn down flat all offers to live on an upper floor, 

in this or any other apartment house in New York City, 

even if you were to become desperate at her firmness and 
present her with an apartment rent free. 

In the first place Mrs. Cuzzens is never wholly at her 
ease in an elevator. One of her liveliest anecdotes con- 
cerns an aunt of hers on her mother’s side who was once 
a passenger in an elevator which stopped short midway 
between floors, and doggedly refused to move either up 
or down. Fortunately it all ended happily. Cries for 
help eventually caught the attention of the janitor—it 
seemed little short of providential that he had always 
had quite a turn for messing around with machinery— 
and he succeeded in regulating the power so that Mrs. 
Cuzzens’ aunt reached her destination practically as good 
as new. But the episode made a terrific impression on 
Mrs. Cuzzens. 

Of course it is rather dark on the ground floor, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens regard that as one of the big 
assets of their apartment. Mrs. Cuzzens had a pretty 
nasty example of the effects of an oversunshiny place 
happen right in her own family. Her sister-in-law—not, 
Mrs. Cuzzens is careful to specify, the wife of the brother 
in the insurance business, but the wife of the brother 
who is on the road for a big tire concern, and is doing 
very well at it—-hung some French-blue draperies at her 
living-room windows, And in less than a year the sun- 
light turned those curtains from their original color to an 
unwholesome shade of greenish yellow. Why, the change 
was so marked that many people, seeing them in this 
state, almost refused to believe that they had ever been 
blue. Mrs, Cuzzens’ sister-in-law, as is perfectly under- 
standable, was pretty badly broken up about it. Natu- 
rally Mrs, Cuzzens would hate to have a thing like that 
happen in her own home. 

There is another advantage to living on the ground 
floor. The rent there is appreciably smaller than it is 
on the stories above, although Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens 
seldom if ever work this into the conversation. Well, it 
is easy to overlook it, in the press of more important 
reasons for occupying their apartment. 


A Mean Eye for Freak News 


Mrs. Cuzzens has a fund, to date inexhaustible, of 
clean yet stimulating anecdotes, of which the one about 
the elevator and the one about the curtains are repre- 
sentative. She specializes in the unique. Hers is prob- 
ably the largest collection in the country of stories of 
curious experiences, most of them undergone by merabers 
of her intimate circle. She is generous almost to a fault 
in relating them too. About any topic that happens to 
come up will be virtually certain to remind her of the 
funny thing that once happened to her Aunt Anna or 
the queer experience her Cousin Beulah had that time in 
Springfield. 

Her repertory of anecdotes undoubtedly had much to 
do with attracting Mr. Cuzzens to her, for Mr. Cuzzens 
leans heavily to the out-of-the-ordinary himself. In his 
after-dinner reading of the newspaper he cheats a bit on 
the front-page items, just murmuring the head- 
lines over, and gathering from them a rough 
idea—if you could really speak of Mr. Cuzzens 
as harboring a rough idea—of what is going on 
in the way of the conventional hold-ups and 
graft inquiries. But he casts a mean eye over 
the oddities in the day’s news. He never misses 
the little paragraph about the man in Winsted, 
Connecticut, who intrusts a family of orphaned 
eggs to the care.of a motherly cat, with gratify- 
ing results to one and all; or the report of the 
birth on an ocean liner, to a couple prominent in 
steerage circles, of a daughter, named Aqui- 
tania Wezlascki in com- 
memoration of the event. » —® 


These specialties of Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens work in 
together very prettily. They provide many an evening 
of instructive and harmless entertainment, while so far 
as expense goes, the only overhead is three cents for an 
evening paper. 

Mr. Cuzzens puts on the slippers he got last birthday, 
and Mrs. Cuzzens unhooks a bit here and there as the 
evening wears on and she can feel reasonably sure that 
no one will drop in. As they sit about the grained-oak 
table in the glow of the built-in chandelier Mr. Cuzzens 
will read aloud some such fascinating bit of current his- 
tory as the announcement of the birth, in Zanesville, 
Ohio, of a calf with two heads, both doing well. Mrs. 
Cuzzens will cap it with the description, guaranteed 
authentic, of a cat her mother’s cousin 
once possessed which had a double set 
of claws on each foot. 


Clever Mr. Cuzzens 


When the excitement of this has died 
down Mr. Cuzzens will find an item 
reporting that a famous movie star has 
taken a load off the public’s mind by 
having her eyelashes insured for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That will natu- 
rally lead his wife to tell the one about 
the heavy life insurance her Uncle David carried, and the 
perfectly terrible red tape his bereaved family had to go 
through before they could collect. 

After twenty minutes or so passed in their both listen- 
ing attentively to Mrs. Cuzzens’ recital, Mr. Cuzzens’ 
eye, sharpened by years of training, will fall on an obscure 
paragraph telling how an apple tree near Providence 
was struck by lightning, which baked all the fruit. Mrs. 
Cuzzens will come right back with the story of how her 
little nephew once choked on a bit of the core ofa baked 
apple, and the doctor said it might have been fatal if he 
had got there half an hour later. 

And so it goes, back and forth, all evening long. 

But the Cuzzenses have their light side too. They 
often make a night of it at the movies. In fact Mr. Cuz- 
zens, who is apt to be pretty slangy at times, says that 
he and the little woman are regular movie fans. Mr. 
Cuzzens loses himself so completely in the display that he 
reads each subtitle aloud. If it seems to him worthy, 
and if the operator leaves it on long enough, he reads it 
through twice. Both he and his wife take deeply to heart 
the news pictures, showing a grain elevator destroyed by 
fire in Florence, Georgia; or the living head of Uncle Sam 
formed by a group of Los Angeles school children. 

Any trick effects on the screen leave Mrs. Cuzzens 
bewildered. She can never figure out how, for example, 
they make a man seem to walk up the side of a house. 
However, Mr. Cuzzens is awfully clever at all that sort 
of thing—more than one person has told him he should 
have gone in for mechanical work—and he explains the 
process on the way home. 

Occasionally Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens patronize the 
drama. There is a theater near them to which come plays 
almost direct from their run lower down on Broadway. 

The casts are only slightly changed; 
just substitutions in five or six of 
the leading réles. Both the Cuz- 
zenses prefer comedies of the whole- 
some type, setting themselves on 
record as going to the theater to be 
amused. They say that they 
wouldn’t go around the corner to 
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see one of those unpleasant plays, for there is enough 
trouble in this world, anyway. And after all, who is there 
that can give them any argument on that.one? 

Now and then they devote an evening to cards, playing 
a little interfamily game with Mr. Cuzzens’ married sis- 
ter and her husband. The sport is kept absolutely clean. 
No money changes hands. 

In the daytime, while Mr. Cuzzens is busy at his office 
he is with a firm that makes bathroom scales, and it’s 
as good as settled that they are going to do something 
really worth while for him the first of the year—Mrs. 
Cuzzens is occupied with her own activities. She often 
complains that the days aren’t half long enough for her, 
but nothing really satisfactory has been done to remedy 
this, as yet. Much of her time is devoted to shopping, 
for there are always button molds to be matched, or a 
strip of linoleum for the washtubs to be priced, or a fresh 
supply of trick paper for the pantry shelves to be laid 
in. She is almost overconscientious about her shopping. 
It is no unusual thing for her to spend an entire day ina 
tour of the department stores, searching for a particular 
design of snap fastener or the exact match of a spool of 
silk. She reaches home at the end of one of these days 
of toil pretty well done up, but still game. 

And then there are her social duties. She is one of the 
charter members of a bridge club which numbers just 
enough to fill two tables comfortably. The club meets 
every fortnight, giving the players a chance to compete 
for the brocade-covered candy box—the winner must 
supply her own candy, which is no more than fair—or 
the six embroidered, guest-room-size handkerchiefs, which 
the hostess donates in the interest of sport. 

During these functions Mrs. Cuzzens takes part in a 
great deal of tense conversation about the way the skirt 
was gathered over the hips and came down longer in front. 
She also gives, and receives, ideas on novel fillings for 
sandwiches, effective patterns for home-knit sweaters, 
and simple yet snappy dishes for Sunday-night supper. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Cuzzens is a native of New York. 
Up toa year or so after their marriage they helped swell 
the population of a town in Illinois which at the last 
census had upward of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
They celebrate Old Home Week by a visit to the folks 
every year, but they congratulate themselves heartily 
that Mr. Cuzzens’ business prevents their staying more 
than a week. For they agree that after eight years’ resi- 
dence in what Mr. Cuzzens aptly calls the big city they 
could never bring themselves to live in a small town again. 

As Mrs. Cuzzens puts it, life in New York is so much 
broader. 


The Second Floor East 


HE Parmalees are always intending to move, but 
somehow they never get around to it. Several times 
Mrs. Parmalee has come out flat with the statement that 
the very next day she is going to look for an apartment 
farther downtown. But what with one thing and another 
coming up, she never seems to be able to make it. 
Yet after all, as they argue, they might be a whole lot 
worse off than staying right where they are. Of course 
they are pretty far uptown, away from 
the theaters and restaurants; but every- 
body in their crowd, including themselves, 
hasacar. So, to use Mr. Parmalee’s very 
words, they should worry! It has often 
been remarked of Mr. Parmalee that it 
is not so much what he says as the way 
he says it. 

Again, Mrs. Parmalee points out that 
it doesn’t really matter much where they 
live, for they are hardly ever home, any- 
way. To which Mr. Parmalee retorts, 
just like a flash, that she has said a 
forkful! 

And when you come right down to it, 
Mrs. Parmalee has seldom said a truer 
thing. It is indeed a cold night for the 
Parmalees when they have nothing to 


gather around but their own gas logs. The evening be- 
gins to hang heavy along around half past seven, and 
from then on things get no better rapidly. 

The Parmalees are not ones to lose themselves in read- 
ing. Just let Mr. Parmalee see who won the first race, 
and give him a look at the financial page to ascertain 
whether Crucible Steel is plucking at the coverlet, and 
he is perfectly willing to call it a day as far as the 
pursuit of literature is concerned. As for Mrs. Parmalee, 
she masters the really novel murders and the better-claas 
divorce cases, while for her heavier reading she depends 
on the current installment of the serial running in one of 
the more highly sexed magazines. That done with, she 
is through for the month. 

Conversation could not be spoken of as a feature of 
the evening, either. Mr. Parmalee has been called, over 
and over again, a perfect scream when he is out on e 
party. But at home he doesn’t really extend himself. A 
couple of half-hearted assents to his wife’s comments on 
the shortcomings of the janitor and the unhealthful 
effects of such changeable weather—and that’s, as some- 
one has phrased it, that. 


Life in the Parmalee Set 


So you can see for yourself about the only thing left 
in the way of parlor entertainment is to come to the 
mat. The Parmalees’ battles are not mere family events; 
they come more under the head of community affairs. 
The entire apartment house takes an interest, almost a 
pride in them. Take them when they get going really 
strong and you won’t miss a syllable, even as far off as 
the top-floor apartment on the other side of the house. 
On a clear night with the wind in the right direction the 
people living three houses down have been able to enjoy 
every word of it. 

The bouts almost invariably end in a draw. Mr. 
Parmalee, it is true, has a somewhat broader command 
of language than his wife, but she has perfected a short 
contemptuous laugh which is the full equivalent of a 
nasty crack. It leaves Mr. Parmalee practically flat, 
with nothing more inspired to offer than an “Is that 
so?” or a “Yeah, you're perfect—you are!” 

But these sporting events take place only rarely. The 
Parmalees have little time to indulge in home pieasures. 
Theirs is a full and sociable life. Mr. Parmalee ia in what 
he jocosely calls the automobile game, and most of his 
friends are engaged in the same pursuit. And as their 
wives are Mrs. Parmalee’s intimates, you can just imagine 
how nice and clubby that makes everything. 

Their social day begins around five o’clock, when the 
dozen or so members of their set meet at one or another's 
apartment, for cocktails. The Parmalee coterie has been 
seriously inconvenienced since prohibition went into 
what has been called effect. It means that they can no 
longer meet at a hotel or a restaurant, as they used to 
in the old days. It is badly out of their way to gather at 
someone’s house, for it often involves their having to go 
all the way downtown again for dinner. But they have 
to make the best of it, just like you or me. 

And it is comforting to know that the gentlemen stil! 
manage, as a rule, to pick up alittle something here and 
there before they are met by what Mr. Parmalee cails, 
with screaming effect, their better seven-eighths. The 
ladies, collectively, are usually referred to, by their hus- 
bands and by one another, as the girls—which is some- 
thing of an understatement. 

Up to the time of meeting, Mrs. Parmalee, like the 
rest of the girls, has put in a crowded afternoon at a 
matinée, the hairdresser’s or the manicure’s; a blinding 
polish on the finger nails is highly thought of by both 
the male and female members of the Parmalees’ get. 
There is usually a great deal of trying on to be done, also, 
which does much toward taking up Mrs. Parmalee’s time 
and Mr. Parmalee’s money. He likes to see his wife 
dressed as elaborately as the wives of his friends. He is 
pretty fairly reasonable about the price of her clothes, 
just so long as they look as if they cost a lot. Neither 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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cooking his humble dinner. He was minus 

his left forearm, and his right hand con- 
sisted of a thumb and two fingers. His domicile 
was a small log house that was tucked away in the woods 
near the end of a wing of the big new Coraltic Gorge dam 
which ficoded several thousands of acres with reserve water 
for the uses of the Nahmakanta Pulp Company. 

Cates was saturnine, elderly and thin; his legs were 
grotesquely crooked; while he leaned over his stove he 
resembied a string beat propped on a wishbone. After the 
crews hud completed the dam and had scattered, Cates 
stayed behind as solitary custodian of the equipment and 
left-over supplies. It was a lonesome place for a man who 
had always been in the thick of crews and events, as a 
dynamite boss, until he had been knocked out by his 
accident on the Coraltic job. 

A timber cruiser with a knapsack on his back and cali- 
pers under his arm, arriving at the camp on his way along 
the river trail, leaned against the jamb of the open door 
and passed the time o’ day with Cates. 

“You being mayer of all you survey, you’re going to 
have the chance to order out the band and have it play 
Hail to the Chief this afternoon,” said the cruiser. 

“T hain't feeling no relish for music these days.”” Though 
Cates was querulous he added a touch of humor. “If 
you're hankering for a tune you can hitch a cobweb 
acrost them calipers and fiddle with your finger.” 

“Don’t you know that the crowned heads and the lords 
of Argyle, as you might say, are headed this way?” 

“So the Coraltic Morning Trybune said,” returned 
Cates, waving a fork to indicate the deserted settlement. 

“On the level, do you know that the president of the 
Nakmakanta is up from New York with a couple of direc- 
tors and the company attorney?” 

“A fire warden told me two days ago that they was 
stopping down to the big hotel on a fishing trip.” 

“He told you right! They’re hiking up here to-day to 
see how the big dam looks, now that it’s full of water.” 

“TI reckoned they'd be coming,” stated Cates without 
enthusiasm. 

“Show more interest,” adjured the cruiser. ‘ Doesn’t 
your left hand itch? That's a sign ——” He jerked up 
short and shook his head ruefully. ‘Excuse me, Dan! 
But I haven’t got used to you being as you are. What I 
wanted to say was that the paymaster is along with ’em, 
on his way down to the mills. He’ll hand you yours of 
course as he passes.” 

“Tt won't lighten his load for the rest of his tramp,” re- 
marked Cates, pushing the spider back to a cooler place on 
the stove. “This is only a dollar-a-day job—a dollar and 
my keep.” 

“Dan, they ought to have done something handsomer 
than this for you! That’s the talk among the boys all up 
and down the river. But you know what’s the cuss of work- 
ing for a corporation. No gizzard when it comes to gener- 
osity. I'll take back what I said about getting out the 
band. They don't deserve any fancy reception from you.” 

“Maybe not, but I’m reckoning on doing a little some- 
thing to make their stay interesting.” 

“Then I won’t hang around underfoot to bother you 
about getting ready,” stated the cruiser, chuckling over 
the humor of the idea, 

“No bother; I’m all ready for em,” stated Cates, 

But the man went on his way; he declared that he did 
not want to have the magnates catch him loafing on his job. 

Cates filled his tin plate with food and sat down in the 
doorway, the plate on his knees, his pannikin of tea beside 
him. From the door he was able to gaze into the vista of 
the farthest turn among the trees. His ears could not 
inform him of the expected big guns of the Nahmakanta; 
the grumble of falling water that creamed over the apron 
of the great dam dominated all other sounds, 
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He took his time about eating, but he had finished and 
was smoking his pipe when the party came in sight. The 
corporation paymaster was ahead, serving as guide; he 
made monthly trips through the region, visiting the chop- 
pings and the mills, and knew his way about. He carried 
a rifle, and his money bag was slung from his shoulder. 

Cates tagged the others mentally as they marched along 
in single file. The spindle-shanked little man in a golf suit, 
he was president; Cates had seen him in 
the company of the engineers when the 
dam was under construction. The attorney 
was recognizable—a fat man who wore a 
red sweater and carried his coat on his 
arm. Cates had looked up across that 
swelling abdomen into an uncompromising 
face when the attorney had made an offi- 
cial visit to the hospital bed. The other 
men were directors; one of them was the 
field manager of the company. His was 
the first voice that Cates had heard when 
he emerged from the dark tunnel of un- 
consciousness after the 
accident. The voice 
was saying that Cates 
was a damned fool. 
Cates harbored no re- 
sentment on account of 
that criticism; he had 
applied the same epi- 
thet to himself every 
day since he had been 
abletotakean unpreju- 
diced view of the thing. 

The visitors paid no 
attention to Cates. 
They went to a posi- 
tion where they could 
view the tumbling 
waters of thesluiceway 
and sat down on the 
river shore and lighted 
cigars. Their backs 
were toward the caretaker; they were ab- 
sorbed in their complacent pride in the new 
dam. 

Cates sighed as if this exclusion made him 
lonesome. 

He rose, put his pipe on a shelf inside the 
door and sauntered slowly toward the group 
on the river bank. Near the camp was a 
rusty iron kettle. Halting briefly he picked 
a mud turtle out of the kettle. The turtle 
was an ordinary specimen of its tribe but it 
was rigged out in a rather peculiar fashion; 
into holes which had been bored in the edge 
of its shell were fastened a number of small 
cords and the cords were rolled into a ball as 
big as a man’s fist. Cates stuffed turtle and 
cords into the side pocket of his coat 
and strolled on. He sat down on the 
bank a few yards apart from the mag- 
nates of the Nahmakanta, choosing 
his location after careful inspection of 
the ground. He did not presume to 
look in their direction. 

“That chap has been pretty roughly 
trimmed up,” stated Barnes, president. © 
“Was he in our employ when it hap- 
pened?” 


“Him and Me Passes the 
Time Together Sociabie’’ 
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“Yes; he was a dynamite boss,” said Drake, attorney. 
“We settled with him, of course?” 

“Case was settled—he signed off—we’re clean in the 
matter. But it was one of those contributory-negligence 
cases that corporations must fight as a matter of straight 
business principle, President Barnes. As the workmen’s 
compensation act stands, we must invoke its protection 
for ourselves just as the laborer does. Let a precedent be 
established or give ’em a chance to think 
we're easy marks, and where do we get 
off? Of course a fellow like Cates, 
there, didn’t hurt himself intentionally. 
But there are sneaks who'll put the 
trick on a corporation in order to sell a 
few fingers or one eye. We paid Cates’ 
hospital bills; couldn’t do any more.” 

“We have a thousand or so men to 
impress with the idea of being careful,” 
declared the field manager. “‘ They were 
watching the Cates case like hawks. If 
the impression gets abroad that our em- 
ployes will be put on Easy Street, no 
matter what happens, it means a slack- 
up in caution. Ihave noticed 
how the talk about Cates has 
worked to our great advan- 
tage. I might call it a good 
investment.” 

“On that basis we could 
afford to be liberal with him,” 
chuckled the other director. 
“But we mustn’t establish a 
precedent, as you have said.” 

‘IT have been liberal 
enough,” said the manager. 
“He has a soft job as care- 
taker. You can see that he’s 
sitting and enjoying the beau- 
ties of Nature and admiring 
our new dam.” 

They surveyed the old 
man’s thin, bent back.” He 
was paying no heed to the 
murmur of the conversation, 
which the sound of the waters 
made indistinct. He pulled 
the turtle out of his pocket 
and laid the creature on its back in his 
lap while he stuffed the ball of cord 
under the stub of his left arm. Then 
he produced a tin tobacco box from 
his pocket and nipped it between his 
knees and began to do something with 
a wire. 

; “My man, what’s that?” inquired 
j President Barnes patronizingly, raising 
his voice. 

“Turkle,” returned Cates mildly, 
not turning his head. 

“Oh, I can see that! 

















But what’s the 


. idea?”’ 
es “Pet and playfellow, sir. Him and 
. me passes the time together sociable. 


Time lags up here.” 

“T’m afraid it must. Sorry you got hurt 
as you did.” 

“So’m I, sir!” 

“You understand perfectly, don’t you, 
why the Nahmakanta was obliged to take the 
stand it did?” 

Cates kept his eye on the wire which he 
was twisting. ‘The squire there explained 
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when he come to me in the hosspittle. ‘Contribution 
neggle-ance,’ he said it was.” 

“‘T made it clear to you,” proclaimed Drake. ‘‘The men 
in our employ needed an object lesson. There have been 
fewer accidents since your case has been discussed up and 
down the river. It’s bad for you, but it’s good for others. 
However, I hope you don’t feel that you’re a persecuted 
martyr.” 

“T ain’t pious enough to be a martyr.” 

He picked up the turtle and pinched it in company with 
the tobacco box between his thin knees; he stuck an end 
of the wire through a hole in the shell, bent the wire back 
and twisted it. “I reckon you’ve give me a better name 
than Cephas for the turkle; I’ve been calling him Cephas. 
Now I'll call him Martyr.” 

“I don’t follow your reasoning exactly, but you're wel- 
come to the use of the name, if I’ve suggested anything,” 
said Drake. 

“Much obliged for all favors, sir.” 

“While we’re passing them around I'll do my part,” 
averred the paymaster humorously. He unlocked his bag 
and pulled out a book and a packet of money. He walked 
across to Cates. “‘Here’s your month’s pay.”’ He counted 
off the bills and at 
Cates’ request 


got to admit that a slack worker ought to be ashamed of 
himself. Now it’s for you to get out and under,’ I'd say, 
‘and you hain’t got no excuse for complaining that you’re 
cold and feel logy and can’t do'your best.’ Then I'd poke 
a leetle more heat to the fire and stand ’em closter.” 

“Tt was a senseless performance,” said the president. 

“But I was indulging the stuff, just as I always had 
humored it,’’ insisted Cates. “According to the rule, it 
needs force and fire, both together, to set off daminite. 
That’s why they have detonating caps, sir. But once 
again I say it’s notional stuff. Picked up a stick one 
morning, and it was spiteful about something or thought 
it wasn’t getting a square deal from the Nahmakanta; 
though I had never had any fault to find with the way I'd 
been used by the company, I'll say that much! 

“When I come to my senses I heard Manager Durkis 
there saying that I was a damn fool. And afterwards I 
heard all about contribution neggle-ance. Oh, yes, sir! I 
reckon that me and the daminite did get a leetle speck too 
ambitious!” 

His hand was no longer engaged with the turtle, the box 
and the wire. The visitors were on his left; Cates’ right 
hand was hidden from them. 
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reported that a quantity of our left-over dynamite is 
missing.” 

“Yes, sir. I reported it,” 

“How much?” 

“The whole stock.” 

“Well, how much is that?” 

“For a guess, sir, I should say around five hundred 
pounds.” 

“I must confess that you’re taking the loss in pretty 
cool style, my man.” 

“Well, o’ course, one way of looking at it, speaking 
strictly for myself, seeing that this here has happened 
to me”’—he waved his stump of an arm—‘“‘if all the dami- 
nite in the world should go off on a vacation and never come 
back I wouldn’t be lonesome for the want of it. I ain't 
dry-nussing daminite these days or waiting and tending 
on it or rocking it to sleep with a pennyr’yal hymn. No, 
sir, gents! However, speaking as a hired man of the Nah- 
makanta, I extend sympathy to the company here repre- 
sented by the high muckamucks. I hate to see you lose 
money!” 

“You must not expect us to keep you on this job un- 
less you can be more wide-awake and efficient.” 

“TI suppose 
not,” admitted 





stuffed the money 
into the side 
pocket of the 
man’s coat. 

The bag was 
strapped to the 
paymaster’s 
shoulders and the 
official had not 
closed the yawn- 
ing mouth, which 
swung close under 
the old man’s 
nose. The bag was 
full of money. 

“T’ve always 
held till this day 
and date that 
Coraltic Gorge is 
about the grand- 
est sight I’ve had 
a chance to lay 
my eyes on in this 
world,’’ said 
Cates. “But now 
I’ve got a grander 
sight to talk 
about. And it 
smells good, too, 
doesn’t it?” 

He gazed up 
wistfully at the 
paymaster, who 
was holding the 
book for the care- 
taker to sign. 
Cates did the best 
he could with his 
mutilated hand. 

Evidently sym- 
pathy was stirred 
in the paymaster 
and he endeav- 
ored to express it 
in some manner. 
He gave Cates a 








Cates meekly. 
“*Let’ssee! Our 
men have a codp- 
erative-pension 
arrangement, 
haven't they?”’ 
queried the presi- 
dent. He was 
questioning the 
attorney as the 
one best qualified 
te answer. 
“There's a pen- 
sion system, sup- 
ported by dues. I 
looked Cates’ 
status up of 
course. I was told 
that he could not 
be coaxed into the 
thing. And we 
could not afford to 
establish a prece- 
dent by giving 
him a pension on 
our own account.” 
“Exactly!’’ 
agreed Mr. 
Barnes. “A cor- 
poration, as an 
entity, must toe 
the crack, no mat- 
ter how much the 
individuals in the 
corporation may 
wish to deal leni- 
ently.” He ad- 
dressed Cates. 
**How much 
money did you 
have laid by when 
you got hurt?” 
“The pay that 
was coming to me 
that month. I 
hadn’t spent it 








cigar and held a 
lighted match 
while the old man sucked to get the cigar to going properly. 

“Didn’t you consider that you were well qualified to 
handle dynamite?’”’ demanded the president. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then how did you allow yourself to be caught by 
carelessness?” 

“Well, you see, sir, daminite is notional stuff,” affirmed 
the old man, puffing placidly at his cigar and continuing 
to do something to the wire and the tobacco box. “It was 
in the spring when she got me—early spring. Right over 
acrost the river, there, where you see that sort of den 
in the rocks. Mighty cold mornings that time o’ year! All 
the cry was, ‘Bang hell out o’ the bottom o’ the river before 
the rise o’ water busts the coffer dams.’ We was blasting 
deep and desp’rit, I can tell you, sir! 

“But I say again, daminite is notional stuff. Has trop- 
ickle idees! Wants to be warm and comfy before it starts 
in on the day’s work. Lags back all sulky unless some po- 
lite attention is paid to it—unless it is all nice and toasty. 
So I had a fire every mofning in that den, and I used to 
set the sticks around the fire in a row and talk to ’em whilst 
they warmed. 

“* Boys,’ I’d say, ‘remember that ye’re on the job for 
the Nahmakanta comp’ny jest the same as I be. When all 
the cry is a holler for us to keep ahead of the freshets you’ve 





“They Don't Deserve Any Fancy Reception From You." 
“Maybe Not, But I'm Reckoning on Doing a Little 
Something to Make Their Stay Interesting" 


There was a considerable period of silence, as if they 
were finding it difficult to comment gracefully on the man’s 
laconic statement in regard to his devotion to the company 
which employed him. 

In default of anything better to say the president asked 
where the turtle was. 

“Oh, Martyr is sarntering around here somewheres, 
looking for a bug maybe. Never can tell what kind of a 
titbit can be picked up if you look sharp enough for it.” 

“You seemed to be rigging him up with some sort of a 
contrivance,” suggested the field manager. 

“Yes, with a tobacco box,” stated the paymaster, who 
had had an opportunity for close inspection. 

“He puts his bugs in the box, sir.” 

“That doesn’t sound reasonable; it’s impossible!” 

“Did you ever own a pet, trained turkle?” 

o No.” 

“I do,” stated Cates. 

“Look here—getting away from foolishness,” blurted 
the field manager—‘‘I’m reminded of one special reason 
why I am up here to-day. Cates, I’m afraid you have been 
attending more closely to turtles than to business. It is 


because I hadn't 
got it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you, living up here in 
these woods, squandered every cent? How could you 
spend the money?” 

“I’ve been a more or less scandalous critter all my life. 
Sorry, but it has sort o’ been in my blood, Got that way 
by going off on whaling v’yages in my younger days. No 
excuse for doing like that—not the least bit. Ain't asking 
for any favors on that account—don’t deserve ‘em. Only 
thing I can say now is that I shan’t ever go to town any 
more.” 

“T hope you will hold to that good resolve,” said the 
president. 

“T’ve got good reasons now for not going; shall have 
more and better réasons later.” 

“Under those circumstances your pay ought to do very 
nicely for you.” 

“It’s enough for me, as things stand, sir. I might come 
to enjoy living alone, after having mixed and messed with 
men all my life, if it wasn't for horror of conscience, It’s 
conscience that keeps me from enjoying the beauties of 
Nature here and relishing the sight of that grand new dam. 
That ought to be entertainment enough for anybody 
seeing that new dam. How much did it cost?” 

“Oh, around a hundred thousand,” stated the field 
director. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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: "ded. do Buford set- 
tied down in his seat 
by the car window and 

opened a loose-leaf memo- 

randum book to a page 
headed “‘ Trip to Gregory — 

1 week.” The list below 

contained such items as: 

“Call on Mr. Raleigh, F. 

N. B.”; “1 theater”; ‘1 

lecture;"’ “1 m. p. show”; 

“1 church”; “‘Library’’; 

“Artexhibition.” Following 

these came “‘ Purchases’’— 

subdivided into ‘Personal 
wants” and “Shopping for 
mother.”” Characteristi- 
cally he had left little to 
chance or self-determina- 
tion. Ifhehad matured any 
such plan his list would 
doubtless have contained in 
its proper place the item 

“Get married,”’ and, to 

make the records complete, 

the name of the bride. 

The facing page was 
purely economic in its na- 
ture. It contained a debit 
item, $100. In the credit 
column he now entered with 
a silver pencil “R. R. fare, 
$2.40."" All these items 
would later be transcribed 
in his personal-expense 
book—a bookkeeper’s idea 
of recreation, as a postman, 
when off duty, goes out to 
take a walk, 

Having arrived in the 
city he passed under the 
arch inscribed Greater Greg- 
ory Greets You, ate lunch 
at the Gregorian, left his 








After dinner Hazel’s 
social position was greatly 
improved; as she took off 
her white apron she seemed 
also to take off several years. 
The center of population 
now shifted to the parlor 
piano, and Buford stepped 
in for a moment before leav- 
ing for his theater. 

Later he put his hand in 
his waistcoat pocket, drew 
forth the ticket which he 
had foresightedly bought in 
the afternoon, and blinked 
at it stupidly. He next 
blinked at his watch. The 
ticket said 8:15, the watch 
said 10:15. There seemed 
to be no way to reconcile 
these conflicting statements, 
so he filed them both away. 
But his looking at his watch 
broke up the party. 

“Guess I’ll take a little 
waik before I turn in,”’ he 
said to Hazel in a voice 
husky with unwonted sing- 
ing. Perhaps something 
ought to be done about a 
latchkey. 

“Alone in the great city?” 

**T thought maybe 
you ——”’ 

“Well, allright. Let’s go. 
Wait till I tell mamma.” 

He had not ‘‘thought 
maybe”’ at all, but he 
thought it now—distinctly. 


mer night, a glorious town. 
He had just discovered that 
life was made for laughter 
and song, and not, as he had 








bag and proceeded method- 
ically to check off the first 
item on the list. 

President Raleigh, of the First National, greeted him 
paternally and with such queries as; ‘‘Well, James, how’s 
the good mother? How’s Newtown? How’s business?” 

Mother was well, Newtown about the same, mortgage 
loans lively and crops promising. 

Mr. Raleigh would have been hurt if the son of his old 
friend had not made this call, but the proprieties did not 
require that they make an afternoon of it. Presently he 
began to fidget with the papers on his desk. 

“Well, I’ve got to run along,” said Buford. 

“Drop in and see us often while you are in town. Got 
plenty of money? City life comes high these days.” 

By a conspiracy a!l business men regarded Gregory as in 
the hundred-thousand class, even though the ridiculous 
census could find only eighty-seven thousand. 

“T'll be all right, thanks. The Gregorian does seém a 
little steep. Maybe if I knew of some quiet boarding house 
it might be more homelike,” 

“Good idea,”” As an advocate of thrift the president 
did not laugh at the notion of leaving home to find a home- 
like place. “Oh, Richardson!” He thus conjured a 
secretary out of thin air—a thin secretary. “You know 
Mr. Buford? Farmers’ Loan, of Newtown. Mr. Buford’s 
looking for a nice boarding house for a week or so. Help 
him find something, won't you? Well—good luck, James.” 

**Come into my pen, Mr. Buford. I’ll call up Mrs. Rath- 
burn’s, where I used to live when I was a bachelor, She 
only takes men—-you won't mind that?” 

“No, I'd like it.” Buford was glad to be relieved of 
feminine social complications, 

Apparently a room was engaged at Mrs. Rathburn’s 
with mirth and laughter and such remarks as: ‘Oh, hello, 
Twinkletoes. This is Ted Richardson, . . . She’s just 
fine. When are you coming to see us? Yep, he’s 
got two teeth. Well, some people say so, but I 
think he’s the image of Marie. . . . Listen, How’s the 
Ritz-Carlton fixed for rooms? . . . No,no. Mr. Buford, 
friend of Mr. Raleigh’s, Oh, "bout a week.” 
Richardson chuckled. “Yes, regular Apollonaris, 

All right. Shall I hold the wire? 

“Landlady’s daughter, Hazel. She’s a sketch. Wanted 
to know if you were good-looking. 

“Hello. Yes, Hazel, . . . Fine! I'll bring him up. 

“T’'ll take you over after the shop closes. That be all 
right?”’ 


The Ticket Said 8:13, the Watch Said 10:15. There Seemed to be No Way to Reconcile These Conflicting 


Statements, So He Filed Them Both Away 


It all seemed commonplace enough, the formerly 
fashionable residence district, now half converted to busi- 
ness pursuits, dingy old houses with small scrawny grass 
piots, houses bearing signs—Dentist, For Sale, Hair 
Dressing and Table Board. The colored maid wiping her 
hands upon her apron was addressed by Richardson as 
Sopranna. Mrs. Rathburn proved to be of ample dimen- 
siong, with faded blond hair and the inevitable Southern 
accent. 

Buford contemplated his room with the slightly chipped 
water pitcher and the child-and-dog picture entitled 
Can’t ’oo Talk? 

“ Anyway, it’s clean and quiet. I won’t be in my room 
much except when I am asleep.” 

It still seemed commonplace enough when the men had 
assembled for dinner—their spirits muffled by the presence 
of a stranger—up to the moment when the service door 
was kicked open and a whirlwind came in. After that 
anything might happen—and most things did. 

A phenomenon like this cannot be explained, so it is 
called personality. There was something dynamic about 
the girl. Too small, too thin, too white, eyes too big for her 
face, hands too small for her tray. A girl of an indetermi- 
nate age, seventeen to twenty-seven. 

“Hey, Hazel,” said Buford’s neighbor, ‘‘we’re shy a 
glass of water here.” 

“All right; I’ll do the Volstead act in just a second. 
Mr. Buford—that’s right, isn’t it?—meet Mr. Turpin, the 
man who won the war,” 

The girl performed the social and waitress act in one 
continuous motion. 

“Glad to meet you—both,” said Buford. “What outfit 
were you with? They made me drive a truck.” 

He was only vaguely aware that his neighbor had got 
only as far as Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and he mechani- 
cally acknowledged the introduction to adjacent soup 
fanciers, 

“Her engine,” he thought, “is too big for her chassis.” 

The daughter of the house of Rathburn put a vast 
amount of horse power into the business of serving dinner 
and steered the lumbering Sopranna with one hand. 
When the maid dropped a dish everybody seemed relieved 
and pleased. 

“The dinner wouldn’t be legal,” Turpin explained, “if 
Sopranna didn’t break something.” 





supposed up to this evening, 
for debit and credit. Life 
was made for jazz and jest 
and joy, for dancing and mimicry. And all these desirable 
qualities were, by one of Nature’s streaks of economy, 
wrapped up in one small package! 

Buford was still under the spell of the evening’s enter- 
tainment; he had never encountered a more alluring 
performance. Hazel Rathburn was what is not too com- 
mon in this serious world, a born comedienne; her chatter, 
her dancing, her piano playing were all comedy. Her 
engine—to pursue his metaphor—was run on jokes, and 
when her tank ran dry she ran on her reputation. She had 
an instinct for syncopation that is rare among mere white 
people; in fact she seemed to have made a special study of 
the colored race. 

She must at some time have encountered a tarantula, 
the bite of which, according to legend, causes incurable 
dancing. This small package now did a reminiscent one- 
step as they progressed down the street, attracting the 
notice of a policeman, who reprimanded her for her un- 
seemly conduct as follows: ‘‘ Fine evenin’, Hazel.” 

When they had satisfied themselves as to the health of 
the Connolly family they went on. 

“T gather that your name is Hazel,” said Buford. 

“TI bet you’re a deteckative.” It wasn’t such a brilliant 
remark, but it achieved its purpose. ‘‘ Yes, my folks took 
a good look at me and said ‘She's a nut, all right’; and 
so they called me Hazel. You better do it, too, and have it 
over with.” 

Buford laughed as heartily as if that had been a good 
joke; perhaps he laughed because he was young or happy 
or something. 

“What do you do when you are at home?” she asked 
while they were waiting for the colored waiter to bring 
Neapolitan ice cream in a French restaurant run by a 
Greek. 

“‘I’m a bookkeeper.” 

This was the literal truth. She had not asked him about 
his future and he did not have to say that when he was 
thirty he would take the controlling interest and presi- 
dency of the Farmers’ Loan Bank of Newtown, which he 
had inherited from his father. 

“T am, too, kinda. If it wasn’t for me I guess mamma’s 
ledger would be written in red ink.” 

“T bet they keep you busy, all right.” 

“Yes, I work like a—like Sopranna.” The soft pedal 
was out of deference to the approaching waiter. ‘Only 








It was a beautiful sum-” 
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just Saturday for me.”” She chuckled. “You could make 
a song out of that: 

“Saturday’s just Saturday for little—hashful— Hazel.” 

She rendered this line so nobly that the bearer of ice 
cream had difficulty in keeping his official poise. 

“They treat you all right—the boarders? They’re 
friendly and all that, but they don’t get fresh or any- 
thing?” 

“T’ll say they don’t!’’ She doubled up her little fist in a 
terrifying way. ‘“‘The fresh ones are not with us any 
more.” 

“T didn’t know. Of course I live in the country, you 
might say.” 

The girl made a great point of looking at his feet. 

“Well, I don’t see any milk on your shoes, at that.” 

“T’m not a farmer exactly,” replied the too literal 
Buford. 

“TI just love the country—pigs and flowers and every- 
thing.” 

She launched into elaborate praise of things bucolic. 
She was not soulful or sentimental about it. Many of her 
lessons on rural life had been learned at the vaudeville 
night school, where whiskered ruralists. clog-dance to 
Turkey in the Straw. The city song sparrow was pouring 
out her soul with a pronounced Gregorv accent, and Buford 
thought she was kidding. Then and there Hazel began to 
pay the penalty for being a confirmed joker. 

“We'd better be fox-trotting along now, Mr. Buford,” 
she said. 

“All right; but my friends call me James.” 

“Fiome, James,’’said Hazel. 

When he was back in his 





difference, nothing happens to me on pay day. Saturday’s 


written something about the landlady’s daughter. So that 
was all it was. 


At just about this time in the history of the human race 
Sopranna was openly referring to the new boarder as Miss 
Hazel’s beau. And Buford was referring to himself as the 
most fortunate member of the said human race. 

In these days of progressive intimacy he had learned 
much about Hazel. She was twenty-two now; her father 
had been dead about ten years. Her parents had come 
from farther south, but they never had been people of 
means. 

“Mamma likes to feel that we have seen better days; 
you know how mothers are.’’ This was on Saturday fore- 
noon and they were alone with the piano. “As far as I 
can remember they weren’t much better. Father was 
sweet and kind and he never distressed himself much 
about work. Maybe father would have been better off 
under the Eighteenth Amendment—and that'll be all 
about father. Anyway, I drew high school out of it. 
This was dad’s last request, and mamma made good. So 
there’s something in my low, retreating forehead after all. 
There I go again, Jim-jams. Tum-te-tum —— 

“She isn't very tall, 

And her head is rather small, 

But there’s something in her low, retreating forehead— 
after—all. 

She waits upon the table, 

As well as she is able, 

But Saturday's just Saturday for little hashful Mabel. 
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“T had to change my name to make it rime. That all! 
right, Mr. Bu’ful?”’ 

“You're going to change it more than that.” 

“Mrs, Jim-jams Bu’ful. Watch out! Somebody's com- 
ing.” 

The said somebody giggled with an African accent and 
glided away like a crawler tractor. Sopranna was 
more accomplished as a dish dropper than as an eaves- 
dropper. 

The discerning reader can see that things had been 
moving along quite rapidly, but Hazel saw it first and thus 
pronounced judgment: “ You have speed, James, but no 
control.” 

Buford was to go home on Sunday afternoon as per 
schedule and—in Hazel’s somehow jarring phrase— ‘‘ break 
the news to mother.” Saturday night was by common 
consent a sort of hail and farewell at the boarding Louse. 
Hazel’s gang took their rapture rather seriously and made 
doleful sounds. Mr. Turpin, who would have won the war 
if it had been held in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, offered 
gloomy congratulations. 

“Yes, I'm going to marry this inky-handed son of toil. 
Hazel is going back to the bushes.” 

“It will be dark and lonely here without you,” said a 
well-preserved sentimentalist who had to comb his hair 
with a thought to economy. 

“You mean your little gas light is going out.” 

When all had rid their systems of the proper regrets 
Hazel summed it up for them: 

“James, it looks as though your bill for heartbreakage 


would be pretty stiff. Well, let’s chase a little gloom.” 


She landed on the piano in 
a violent chord and launched 





room untying his necktie Bu- \ ™~ 
ford examined himself in the 
wavy mirror and ran over cer- ry { | 
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There was a fatuous grin on 
his face as he untied his shoes. 
“Nomilk on’em. I bet she'll 
be a scream to-morrow at the 
ball game.”’ 

Shewas. Sheknew baseball 
as she knew jazz, and no fewer 
than three members of the 
Greggies found time to make 
calls upon Hazel. Ordinarily 
Buford would have been flat- 
tered at meeting these second- 
magnitude baseball stars, but 
to-day he had an illogical feel- 
ing that they were clogging 
up the atmosphere. A ball 
player’s place was on the dia- 
mond. 

Consequently he was de- 
lighted when Hazel said to 
one Murdock, who had been 
having a rather trying after- 
noon in left field: “‘I can give 
you a job pecling potatoes, 
Tim. I bet you’d be good at 
that.” 

Murdock laughed obedi- 
ently, but his smooth-shaven 
neck was red as he turned 
away. 

The ball game had not been 
on Buford’s list for the week, 
nor had the dance in Fire- 
man’s Hall to which Hazel 
went disguised as a house afire 
and dared all the grinning 
Alerts to put her out. She 
made two movies grow where 
only one grew on the program. 
In fact the schedule was pretty 
well shot to pieces. Buford 
did not attend any improving 
lectures, he neglected his 
pocket bookkeeping, cashed 
several checks at the First 
National, bought flowers and 
forgot the change—all conduct 
unbecoming a banker. On the 
other hand, mother’sshopping 
was done so well that when the 
packages arrived at Newtown 
and the goods and price tags 
were examined Mrs. Buford 
raised her eyebrows. Either 
James had developed an un- 






into one of her jazziest and 

best, but the gymnastic fingers 

did not seem to be working 

well, 

. “No rags to-day,”’ she said 
pr 5 and presently she was slither- 

os ing along in a sentimental 


Ps Viennese waltz—which broke 


down in the raiddle. Hazel 
tapped a key inquiringly. 
“That's all there is; there 
isn’t any more.” Her eyes 
were shining suspiciously. 
“Well, b-boys, we had a good 
time while it lasted. Mebbe 
you better b-beat it.” 

Buford shook hands with 
all of them as they filed out. 
As a triumphant lover he was 
not a vast success, But he 
gave a good imitation of one 
who had been caught robbing 
a bank. 

“IT guess they were all nice 
to you,” he said. 

‘Look at me—all lit up like 
a Christmas tree.” Hazel in- 
dicated her collection of jew- 
elry. “They're all represented 
here.” 

“Oh! I wondered about 
that,” Buford admitted. 

“You didn’t think I had 
wished all this junk on my- 
self?" She rattled her orna- 
ments like a Spanish dancer. 
“T had to hang it all on for 
the farewell party, didn’t 1? 
1 feel like a—a removal sale.” 

“Are you sorry to leave 
these friends?” 

“'Course I’m sorry,” was 
the dampening reply. “I 
wouldn't do it for anybody 
on earth—except you.” So 
everything was all right again. 

At the station next day 
Hazel made this farewell ad- 
dress: ‘I'll be waiting for you. 
And I’m some waitress.” 

“You aren't a regular wait- 
ress,”’ said Buford, perhaps a 
shade too seriously. 

“Well, pretty regular.” 

“Pretty is right.” 

“Good recovery,’ 
Hazel, 


, 


said 


Newtown is only fifty miles 
from the city as the aéroplane 
flies and $2.40 as ‘the money 
flies, but it is cut off from 
Gregory by two train connec- 











manly knowledge of dry 
goods, or else—oh, yes, he had 


, “J+iust Gloe Me the Old Left Wing. I'm Not Scared or Anything, But I J«just Can't Make My Knees Behave" 


tions that lack the element 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 


in a town situated a couple of hours by motor from 

Lexington and Bunker Hill. The celebration ap- 
peared to consist mainly of groups of people sitting on a 
grassy hillside enjoying the breeze, bananas, pop corn and 
neighborly chat. You might have passed by blindfolded 
without knowing it was there. I had spent several previous 
Fourths in a Middle Western country town where some 
citizens celebrated by going fishing and some by going to 
sleep. Whatever commotion occurred was made by the 
sparrows and blue jays. 

The Fourth of July that I was brought up on began 
promptly at dawn, with every contrivance for making a 
loud noise that juvenile ingenuity and fifty cents could 
bring into the field. By breakfast time my right shoulder 
was sore from the infernal kick of Ed Riner’s old army 
musket, but my enthusiasm was just getting under way. 
As the day progressed bandaged fingers and toes appeared, 
an odor of liniment mingled with the smell of burned pow- 
der. The din continued until the last rocket sputtered 
against the starry sky. 

But the great noise of the day occurred as follows: 
A large booth of new pine boards, decked with flags and 
bunting, was erected on the courthouse grounds, In front 
of it benches, chairs and stools were ranged. There, at the 
appointed hour, most of the local population gathered. 


Tins year I looked over a Fourth of July celebration 








By WILL PAYNE 


A band played patriotic airs, not quite in time maybe, but 
with vigor. A minister arose and laid before Deity the 
proposition that this was the best government ever 
known on earth. The mayor stepped forward and intro- 
duced the orator of the day, mentioning that our govern- 
ment was the sum of the earthly wisdom. Whatever title 
or text the orator of the day might announce, his theme 
was sure to be that the Government of the United States 
was the final and perfect instrument for social happiness. 
In respectable families, hearing that the American Gov- 
ernment is a perfect instrument for social happiness was as 
much a part of a child’s upbringing as hearing that in the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 


A Change of Attitude 


HAT was so for a hundred years. In the bitter struggle 
of the Civil War both sides vehemently appealed to the 
Constitution for justification of their course, as pious men 
of different creeds appeal to the Bible. Whatever men 


might say about the opposite political party or about indi- 
vidual politicians—and they said plenty—for a hundred 
years the Government itself was just about all right. Fora 
century, excepting the Civil War amendments, no serious 
attempt was made even to amend the Constitution. Gov- 
ernment as it stood was just about all right. 





After some preliminary experiments, and while still of 
comparatively tender age, I began my business career by 
calling, say, on a dentist, or plumber, or hardware merchant 
who didn’t really wish to see me, so that I had to waylay 
him in order to get an opportunity to address him substan- 
tially thus: 

“Sir, yesterday afternoon your wife drew your bank 
balance, pawned the family silver, locked the children in 
the coal cellar and eloped with the milkman. Please state 
your emotions and reflections in that connection so that I 
may write up an amusing piece about it for the Daily 
News.” 

We called that practicing the trade, or profession, of 
journalism. I have been pursuing that trade, or profession, 
ever since. In some of its aspects it lacks dignity; but it 
does, I think, encourage an inquisitive turn of mind and 
a habit of observing. 

By the time I got myself launched in this business a 
change in the general attitude toward the Government 
was beginning—slowly. If you go among workingmen now 
and mention the Government they will immediately think 
of the Government Shipping Board’s labor policy, of wage 
reductions recently ordered by the Government War Labor 
Board, and of like grievances. 

Just before the Fourth of 
July a convention, represent- 
ing 4,000,000 union working- } 
men, was held at Denver. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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“Would it Refresh Your Memory, Miss Thorne, to Look at This Bracelet Which I Hotd in My Hand?"* 














account of the accident was in the headlines 

of the morning papers. Unfortunately for 
Lydia, he was a conspicuous local figure. He had 
had the early popularity of a good-looking, dissipated 
boy, and then he had been one of the men who had not 
waited for the draft but had volunteered and gone into 
the Regular Army, and had come home from France un- 
wounded, with a heroic record. Moreover, there had been a 
long boy-and-girl love affair between himand Alma Wooley, 
the daughter of the hardware merchant. Mr. Wooley, who 
was anative Long Islander, hard and wise, had been opposed 
to the engagement until, after the war, the return of 
Drummond as a hero made opposition impossible. It was 
at {this point that O’Bannor had come to the rescue, 
securing the position of traffic policeman for the young 
man. The marriage was to have taken place in June. 

Before Drummond died he recovered consciousness 
long enough to recognize the pale girl at his bedside and 
to make an ante-mortem statement as to the circumstances 
of the accident. 

Eleanor heard of the accident in the evening, but did 
not know of Drummond’s death until early the following 
morning. She called up O’Bannon, but he had already left 
his house. At the office she was asked if Mr. Foster would 
do. Mr. Foster would not do. With her clear mind and 
recently acquired knowledge of criminal law, she knew the 
situation was serious. She called up Fanny Piers and 
found she was spending the day in town. Noel came to 
the telephone. He was very casual. 

“Yes, poor Lydia,” he said; “uncomfortable sort of 
thing to have happen to you.” 

“Rather more than uncomfortable,” answered Eleanor. 
“Do you know if she’s been arrested?” 

Piers laughed over the telephone. Of course she hadn’t 
been. Really, his tone seemed to say, Eleanor allowed her 


[scone ot died late in the evening. An By Alice Duer Miller 
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socialistic ideas to run away with her judgment. Poor 
Lydia hadn’t meant any harm—it was the sort of thing 
that might k=ppen to anyone. Oh, they might try her— 
as a matter of form. But what could they do to her? 

“Well,” said Eleanor, “people have been known to go 
to prison for killing someone on the highway.” 

Piers agreed as if her point was irrelevant. 

“Oh, yes, some of these careless chauffeurs. But a thing 
like this is always arranged. You'll see. You couldn’t get 
a grand jury to indict a girl like Lydia. It will be ar- 
ranged.” 

“ Arranged,”’ thought Eleanor as she hung up the re- 
ceiver, “only at the expense of Dan O’Bannon’s honor or 
career.” 

She did not want that, and yet she did want to help 
Lydia. She felt deeply concerned for the girl, more aware 
than usual of her warm, honest affection for her. She often 
thought of Lydia as she had appeared on her first day at 
school. The head mistress had brought her into the study 
and introduced her to the teacher in charge. All the girls 
had looked up and stared at the small, black-eyed new 
pupil with bobbed hair and slim legs in black silk stock- 
ings, one of which she was cleverly twisting about the 
other. She was shy and monosyllabic, utterly unused to 
children of her own age; and yet even then she had shown 
a certain capacity for comradeship, for under the elbows of 
the two tall teachers she had directed a slow, shy smile at 
theegirls as much as to say, “Wait till we get together! 
We'll fix them!” 

She was very well turned out, for Miss Bennett had just 
taken charge, but not so well equipped mentally, the long 
succession of her governesses having each spent more time 


GRUGER 


in destroying the teachings of her predecessors than 
in making progress on her own account. Much to 
Lydia’s chagrin, she was put in a class of children 
younger than she. 

This was shortly before Christmas. Before the second 
term she had managed to get herself transferred into a 
class of her contemporaries. She had never studied befcre, 
because in old times it had seemed to her the highest 
achievement lay in thwarting her governesses. But the 
instant it became desirable to attain knowledge she found 
no difficulty in attaining it. It had amused her studying 
late into the night when Miss Bennett thought she was 
asleep. 

In the same way she had decided to make a friend of 
Eleanor, who was a class above her and prominent in 
school life. There had been nothing sentimental about the 
friendship. She had admired Eleanor’s clear mind and 
moral courage then, just as she admired them now. 

It was of that little girl twisting one leg about the other 
that Eleanor thought now with a warm affection that the 
later Lydia had not destroyed. She ordered her car and 
drove into town to the Thorne house. -At the door Morson 
betrayed just the proper solemnity —the proper additional 
solemnity—for he was never gay. 

Yes, Miss Thorne was in, but he could not be sure that 
she could see Miss Bellington at the moment. Mr. Wiley 
was in the drawing-room. 

“Mr. Wiley?” said Eleanor, trying to remember. 

“The lawyer, madam.” 

Eleanor hesitated. 

“Tell her I’m here,” she said, and presently Morson 
came back and conducted her to the drawing-room. 

Lydia’s drawing-room was brilliant with vermilion 
lacquer, jade, rock crystal, a Chinese painting or two and 
huge cushioned armchairs and sofas. Here she and Miss 
Bennett and Mr. Wiley were sitting—at least Mr. Wiley 
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and Miss Bennett were sitting, and Lydia was standing, 
playing with a jade dog from the mantelpiece, pressing its 
cold surface against her cheek. 

As Eleanor entered, Lydia, with hardly a sound, did a 
thing she had occasionally seen her do before—she sud- 
denly seemed to radiate greeting and love and gratitude, 
Miss Bennett introduced Mr. Wiley. 

Wiley had established his position early in life—early 
for a lawyer; so now at fifty-eight he had thirty years of 
crowded practice behind him. In the nineties, a young 
man of thirty, his slim frock-coated figure, his narrow, 
fine features and dark, heavy mustache were familiar 
in most important court cases, and in the published ac- 
counts of them his name always had a prominent place. 
His enemies at one time had been contemptuous of his 
legal profundity and had said that he was more of an 
actor than a lawyer; but if so juries seemed to be more 
swayed by art than law, for Wiley had a wonderful record 
of successes. He was a man of scrupulous financial in- 
tegrity universally desired as a trustee—an honorable 
gentleman, a leader at the bar. It was hard to see how 
Lydia could be in better hands. He n.ight not have been 
willing to undertake her case but for the fact that he had 
been her father’s lawyer and was her trustee. He had a 
thorough familiarity, attained through years of conflict 
over finances, with all the problems of his client’s disposi- 
tion. He knew, for instance, that she would be absolutely 
truthful with him, a knowledge a lawyer so rarely has in 
regard to his clients. He knew, too, that she might carry 
this quality into the witness chair and might ruin her own 
case with the jury. He was a man accustomed to being 
listened to, and he was being listened to now. 

Eleanor sat down, saying she was sorry if she interrupted 
them. She didn’t. Wiley drew her in and made her feel 
one of the conference. 

“I had really finished what I was saying,” he added. 

“I only wanted to know if the situation were serious,” 
said Eleanor. 

“Serious, Miss Bellington?’’ Wiley looked at her 
seriously. “To kill a human being while violating the 
law?” 

“Mr. Wiley considers it entirely a question of how the 
case is managed,”’ said Lydia. There was not a trace of 
amusement in her tone or her expression. 

“To be absolutely candid,” Wiley continued, “and 
Lydia tells me she wants the facts, I should say that if 
juries were normal, impartial, unemotional people Lydia 
would be found guilty of manslaughter in the second 
degree—on her own story. Fortunately, however, the col- 
lective intelligence of a jury is low; and skillfully man- 
aged, the case of a beautiful young orphan may be made 
very appealing, very pathetic.” 

“Pathos has never been my strong point,” observed 
Lydia. 

“The great danger is her own attitude,” said Miss 
Bennett to Eleanor. “She doesn’t seem to care whether 
she’s convicted or not.” 

Lydia moved her shoulders with a gesture that con- 
firmed Miss Bennett’s impression, and then suddenly 
turned. 

“T don’t believe you want the for a few minutes, Mr. 
Wiley. I want to speak to Eleanor.” 

She dragged her friend away with her to her own little 
sitting room upstairs. Here her calm disappeared. 

“Aren't lawyers terrible, Eleanor? Here I am—lI’ve 
killed a man! Why shouldn’t I go to prison? I’m not 
quixotic. I didn’t want to be convicted, but Wiley shocks 
me, assuming that I can’t be because I’m a woman and 
rich and he can play on the jury.” 

“TI should not say that he assumed that you were safe, 
Lydia.” 

“Oh, yes, he does! Don’t be like Benny. She sees me 
in stripes at once. What Wiley means is that as long as I 
am fortunate enough to have the benefit of his services I'm 
perfectly safe, not because I did not mean to kill Drum- 
mond, but because he, Wiley, will make the jury cry over 
me. Isn't that disgusting?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Eleanor. 

“Oh, Eleanor, you are such a comfort!”’ said Lydia, and 
began to cry. Eleanor had never seen her cry before. She 
did it very gently, without sobs, and after a few minutes 
controlled herself again, and tucked away her handker- 
chief and said, “Do you think everyone would hate to 
have a car that had: killed someone? I shall never drive 
again, and yet I couldn't sell it—couldn’t take money for 
it. Will you accept it, Eleanor? You wouldn’t have to 
drive the way I did, you know.” 

Eleanor, pleading the shortness of her sight, declined 
the car. 

“You ought to go back and talk to Mr. Wiley, my 
dear.” 

Lydia shrugged her shoulders. 

“TI don’t care much what happens to me,” she said. 

Eleanor hesitated. She saw suddenly that what she was 
about to say was the principal object of her visit. 

“Lydia, I hope that you will come out all right, but 
you don’t know Dan O’Bannon as I do, and ——” 

“You think he will want to convict me?” 





“Not you personally, of course. But he believes in the 
law. He wants to believe in its honesty and equality. He 
suffered last month, I know, in convicting a delivery- 
wagon driver, and his offense wasn’t half as flagrant as 
yours. Oh, Lydia, have some imagination! Don’t you see 
that his own honor and democracy will make him feel it 
more his duty to convict you than all the less conspicuous 
criminals put together?” 

A strange change had taken place in Lydia during this 
speech. At the beginning of it she had been shrunk into a 
corner of a deep chair; but as Eleanor spoke life seemed to 
be breathed into her, until she sat erect, grew tense, and 
finally rose to her feet. 

“You mean there would be publicity, political advan- 
tage, in sending a person in my position to prison?” 

“Don’t be perverse, Lydia. 1 mean that, more than 
most men, he will see his duty is to treat you as he would 
any criminal. You make it difficult for me to tell you some- 
thing that I must tell you. Mr. O’Bannon feels, I’m afraid, 
a certain amount of antagonism toward you.” 

A staring, insolent silence was Lydia’s answer. 

Eleanor went on: “Do you remember after dinner at 
the Piers’ you told me about the policeman you had 
bribed? You asked me not to tell, but I’m sorry—-I can’t 
tell you how sorry—that I did tell. I told Dan. I would 
give a good deal if I hadn’t, but ——” 

“My dear,” Lydia laughed, but without friendliness, 
“don’t distress yourself. What difference does it make? 
I nearly told him myself.” 

“Tt makes a great deal of difference. It made him 
furious against you. He felt you were debauching a young 
man trying to do his duty.” 

“What a prig you make that man out, Eleanor! But 
what of it?” 

“TI got an impression, Lydia—I don’t know how—that 
it turned him against you; that he will be less inclined to 
be pitiful.” 

“Pitiful!’’ cried Lydia. “Since when have I asked Dan 
O’Bannon for pity? Let him do his duty, and my lawyers 
will do theirs; and let me tell you, Eleanor, you and he 
will be disappointed in the results.” 

Eleanor said firmly, “I think you must take back that 
‘you,’ Lydia.” 

Lydia shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, you say your friend wants to convict me, and you 
want your friend to succeed, I suppose. That is success 
for him, getting people sent to prison, isn’t it?’ She began 
this in one of her most irritating tones; and then she sud- 
denly repented and, putting her hand on Eleanor’s shoulder, 
she added, “Eleanor, I’m all on edge. Thank you a lot for 
coming. I think I will go back and tell what you’ve said 
to old Wiley.” 

Eleanor waited to telephone to Fanny Piers and Mrs. 
Pulsifer, knowing it would be wise to create a little favor- 
able public opinion. As she went downstairs the drawing- 
room door opened and Miss Bennett came softly out, 
shutting the door carefully behind her. 

“Thank heaven for you, Eleanor!’’ she said. “You 
have certainly worked a miracle.” Eleanor looked un- 
comprehending, and she went on: “At first she was so 
naughty to poor Mr. Wiley—would hardly discuss the case 
at all; but now since you’ve talked to her she is quite 
different. She has even consented to send for Governor 
Albee—the obvious thing, with his friendship and political 
power.” 

Eleanor’s shoulders were rather high anyhow, and when 
she drew them together she looked like a wooden soldier. 
She did it now as she said with distaste, “But is this a 
question of politics?” 

“My dear, you know the district attorney is a political 
officer, and they say this young man is extremely ambi- 
tious. Certainly he would listen—he’d have to—to a man 
at the head of the party like Albee. I feel much easier in 
my mind. The governor can do anything, and now that 
Lydia has come to her senses she is determined to go into 
court with the best case possible, and you know how 
clever she is. Thank you, Eleanor, for all you have done 
for us.” 

Like many workers of miracles, Eleanor went away sur- 
prised at her own powers. The idea of O’Bannon being 
coerced or rewarded into letting Lydia off gave her ex- 
quisite pain. She felt like warning him to do his duty, 
even if it meant Lydia’s being found guilty. Yet she 
sincerely wanted Lydia saved—meant to go as far as she 
could to save her. She knew with what a perfect surface 
of honesty such things could be done; how a district 
attorney, while from the public's point of view prosecuting 
a case with the utmost vigor, might leave open some 
wonderful technical escape for the defense. It could be 
done without O’Bannon losing an atom of public respect. 
But she, Eleanor, would know; would know as she saw 
him conducting the case; would know when a year or so 
later, after everyone else had forgotten, he would receive 
his reward—some political appointment or perhaps a 
financial chairmanship. Albee had great powers in busi- 
ness as well as politics. In her own mind she formulated 
the words, “I have the utmost confidence in O’Bannon.” 
But she knew, too, how all people of passionate, quick 
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temperaments are sometimes swept by their own desires, 
and how easily most lawyers could find rational grounds 
for taking the position they desired to take. It would be 
so natural for any man under the plea of pity for a young 
woman like Lydia to allow himself to be subtly corrupted 
into letting her off. 

Eleanor’s own position was not simple. She faced it 
clearly. She was for Lydia, whatever happened, as far as 
her conduct went; but in spite of herself her sympathies 
swung to and fro. When women like Fanny Piers and May 
Swayne said, with a certain relish they couldn’t keep out 
of their tones and reluctant dimples at the corners of their 
mouths, “Isn’t this too dreadful about poor Lydia?”’ then 
she was whole-heartedly Lydia’s. But when she detected 
in all her friends—except Bobby, who was frankly fright- 
ened—the belief that they were beyond the law, that noth- 
ing could happen to any member of their protected group, 
then she felt she would enjoy nothing so much as seeing 
one of them prove an exception to the general immunity. 

Lydia was held for the grand jury in ten thousand dollars’ 
bail. This had been considered a foregone conclusion and 
did not particularly distress or alarm Eleanor. What did 
alarm her was her inability to get in touch with O’Bannon. 
In all the months of their quick, intimate friendship this 
had never happened before. Press of business had never 
kept him entirely away. Now she could not even get him 
to come to the telephone. 

At last one afternoon, seeing his runabout still standing 
in the street beneath the windows of his office, she went 
in—past the side door of Mr. Wooley’s hardware shop, up 
the wide, worn, dark stairs and opened the glass door that 
bore in big black letters the words, “ District Attorney of 
Princess County.”” It was almost six o’clock. The clerks 
and stenographer had gone home. The bare, ugly rooms, 
lit here and there by swinging desk lights, were empty 
except for Dan himself, who, with his hat and coat on, 
was standing as if some disagreeable thought had caught 
and petrified him just as he was in the act of going home 
too. Eleanor’s light foot had not sounded on the stairs. 
He knew of her coming only as she opened the door, and 
she saw that he definitely did not want to see her. 

She was not the only person who was attempting to see 
him on Lydia’s behalf. Bobby Dorset had made several 
efforts, and finally caught him between the courthouse and 
his office. Bobby took the tone that the whole thing was 
fantastic; that O’Bannon was too much of a gentleman to 
send any girl to prison, irritating the man he had come to 
placate by something frivolous and unreal in his manner— 
the only manner Bobby knew. 

And then as Lydia’s case grew darker Albee came. 
O’Bannon was in his study at home, the low-ceilinged 
room opening off the dining room. It had a great flat 
baize-covered desk, and low open shelves running round 
the walls, containing not only law books, but novels and 
early favorites—Henty and Lorna Doone and many records 
of travel and adventure. 

Here he was sitting, supposed to be at work on the 
Thorne case, about nine o’clock in the evening. Certainly 
his mind was occupied with it and the papers were laid out 
before him. He was going over and over the same tread- 
mill that his mind had been chained to ever since he had 
stood by Drummond’s bedside with Alma Wooley clinging, 
weeping, to his hand. 

Lydia Thorne had committed a crime, and his duty was 
to present the case against the criminal. Sometimes of 
course a district attorney was justified in taking into con- 
sideration extenuating circumstances which could not 
always be brought out in court. But in this case there 
were no extenuating circumstances. Every circumstance 
he knew was against her. Her character was harsh and 
arrogant, She had already violated the law in bribing 
Drummond. First she had corrupted the poor boy, and 
then she had killed him. She deserved punishment more 
than most of the criminals who came into his court, and 
his duty was to present the case against her. He repeated 
it over and over to himself. Why, he was half a crook to 
consider this case as different from any other case—and 
if she did get off she wouldn’t be grateful. She’d just 
assume that there had not been and never could be any 
question of convicting a woman like herself. He remem- 
bered her bending to look at him under the candle shades 
of the Piers’ dinner table and announcing her disbelief in 
the equal administration of the laws. But yet, if she 
should come to him— if she would only come to him, plead- 
ing for herself as she had once for a few minutes pleaded 
for Evans —— He could almost see her there in the circle 
of his reading light, close to him—could almost smell the 
perfume of violets. 

“I hope to God she doesn’t come,” he said to himself, 
and desired it more than anything in life. 

At that very moment the doorbell rang. O’Bannon’s 
heart began to beat till it hurt him. If she were there he 
must see her, and if he saw her he must again take her in 
his arms, and if—it was his duty to present the case 
against her. 

There was a knock on his door, and his mother entered 
ushering in Governor Albee. Great and wise men came from 
East and West to see her son, her manner seemed to say. 
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“Well, O’Bannon,”’ said the governor, “‘I haven't seen 
you since—let me see—the 1916 convention, wasn’t it?” 

The younger man pulled himself together. He was not 
a politician for nothing, and he had control, almost auto- 
matically, of a simple, friendly manner. 

“But I’ve seen you, governor,”” he answered. “I went 
in the other day to hear your cross-examination on that 
privileged-communication point. I learned a lot. We're all 
infants compared with you when it comes to that sort of 
thing.” 

““Oh”’—Albee gave one of his straight-armed waves of 
the hand—‘“‘everyone tells me you have your own method 
of getting the facts. I hear very fine things of you, O’Ban- 
non. There’s an impression that Princess County will soon 
be looking for another district attorney.” 

Mrs. O’Bannon stole reluctantly away, closing the door 
behind her. The two men went on flattering each other, as 
each might have flattered a woman. Both were now aware 
that a serious situation was before them. They began to 
talk of the great party to which they belonged. The gov- 
ernor mentioned his personal responsibility—by which he 
meant his personal power—as a national committeeman. 
He spoke of an interview the next day with the leader of 
the party in New York—the purveyor of great positions. 

“‘He’s going to put the chairmanship of this new com- 
mission up to me, It’s not so much financially—seventy- 
five hundred—but the opportunity, the reputation a fellow 
might make. It needs a big man, and yet a young one. 
I’m for putting in a young man.” 

That was all. The governor began after that to speak of 
his coming campaign for the Senate, but O’Bannon knew 
now exactly why he had come. He had come to offer him 
a bribe. It was not the first time he had been offered a 
bribe. He remembered a family of Italians who had come 
to him frankly with all their savings in a sincere belief 
that that was the only way tosave ason and brother. They 
had gone away utterly unable to understand why their 
offering had been refused, but with a confused impression 
that district attorneys in America came too high for them. 
He had not felt any anger against their simple effort at 
corruption—only pity; but a sudden furious anger swept 
him against Albee, so smooth, so self-satisfied. Unanalytic, 
like most hot-blooded people—who in the tumult of their 
emotions are too much occupied to analyze and when the 
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tumult ceases are unable to believe it ever existed— 
O’Bannon did not understand the sequence of his emo- 
tions. For an instant he was angry, and then he felt a sort 
of desperate relief. At least the question of his attitude in 
the case was settled. Now he must prosecute to the utmost 
of his ability. One couldn’t let a sleek, crooked old poli- 
tician go through the world thinking that he had bribed 
you—one couldn’t be bribed. 

He leaned his brow on his hand, shielding his whole face 
from the light, while he drew patterns on the blotting 
paper with a dry pen. The governor broke off with an 
appearance of spontaneity. 

“But I mustn’t run on like this about my own affairs,” 
he said. “I came, as perhaps you guessed, about this 
unfortunate affair of poor Miss Thorne. I don’t know if 
you know her personally ——” 

He paused. He really could not remember. He believed 
Lydia had mentioned having seen the man somewhere. 

“I’ve met her once or twice,” said O'Bannon. 

“Well, if you've seen her you know that she’s a rare 
and beautiful creature; but if you don’t know her you 
don’t know how sensitive she is; sheltered and proud; 
doesn’t show her deep, human feelings.” 

A slight movement of the district attorney’s hand 
brought his mouth and chin into the area of illumination. 
Their expression was not agreeable. 

“No,” he said, “I must own I did not get all that.” 

“This whole thing is almost killing her,”’ Albee went on. 
‘Really I believe that if she has to go into court—well, of 
course she must go into court, poor child, and hear it all 
gone over and over before a jury. Imagine how anyone 
how you or I would feel if we had killed a man, and then 
add a young woman’s natural sensitiveness and pity. You 
can guess what she is going through. I've sat with her for 
hours. It’s pitiful—simply pitiful. Anything you can do, 
O’Bannon, that will make it easier for her I shall take as a 
personal favor, a favor I shall never forget, believe me.” 

The governor smiled his human, all-embracing smile, 
almost like a priest. There was a moment’s silence while 
the idea was sinking in. 

Then the younger man asked with great deliberation, 
“Just what is your interest in this case, Mr. Albee?” 

Perfectly calm himself, Albee noted with some amuse- 
ment the strain in the other’s tone. He had expected the 
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question—a natural one. It was natural the fellow should 
wish to be assured that the favor he was about te do was a 
real one, a substantial one, something that would be 
remembered. He would be taking a certain chance, 
considering the newspaper interest and all the local 
resentment over the case. Reélection might be rendered 
impossible. Albee thought to himself that Lydia would 
forgive a slight exaggeration of the bond between them if 
that exaggeration served to set her free. 

“Well, that’s rather an’ intimate question, Mister Dis- 
trict Attorney,”’ he said, ‘To most people I should answer 
that she is a lady whom I esteem and admire; but to you 
in strictest confidence—I don’t mind saying that I have 
every hope and expectation of making her my wife.”” And 
he added less solemnly, ““What are you young fellows 
thinking of to let an old man like me get ahead of you, 


-eh?” Bending forward he slapped the other man on the 


shoulder. 

O’ Bannon stood up as if a mighty hand had reached from 
the ceiling and pulled him upright. The action was all that 
was left of the primitive impulse to wring Albee’s neck. 

“There is nothing I can do to help Miss Thorne,” he 
said. ‘“‘You know enough about criminal procedure to 
know that. The case against her is very serious.” 

“Oh, very serious—in the newspapers,” said the gov- 
ernor with another of his waves of the hand, “But you 
mustn't let your cases be tried in the newspapers. I always 
made it a rule never to let the newspapers influence me 
in a case,” 

“T have a better rule than that,” said the other. “I 
don’t let anything influence me except the facts in the 
case.”” He was still standing, and Albee now rose too, 

“I see,”” he said, not quite so suavely as before. ‘‘ You 
mean you go ahead your own way and don’t mind making 
enemies,” 

**T sometimes like it,”” answered O'Bannon, 

“Making them is all right.” Albee looked right at him. 
“Taking the consequences of doing so isn’t always so 
enjoyable. Good night.” 

When the sound of the governor's motor had died away 
O’Bannon went back to his desk. His mother had long ago 
gone upstairs, and the house was quiet. Disgust and anger 
were like a poison in his veins, So that vile, sleek old man 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Wiley and Albee Had Both Prepared Her for That. 





The Crime for Which She Was Indicted, However, Came as a Shock 
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The New Internationalism 


O MAN knows how much lasting good may be accom- 
N plished by the international conferer.ce on the limita- 
tion of armament to be held in Washington a few months 
hence; and yet there are certain minimal results of the 
highest significance that may be regarded as reasonably 
certain. The cordiality with which the American invita- 
tion was accepted is evidence of a world-wide realization 
of the momentousness of the occasion; for no matter how 
the scope of the conference may be limited by the powers 
represented, all men know that the envoys who sit down 
at the table will have met together to hold an inquest on 
the military and economic state of the world and to say 
what steps their respective nations are prepared to take to 
save our civilization. 

Among the minimal effects of the conference that may 
be expected with considerable confidence are a clear re- 
statement and the common acceptance of a world issue as 
broad as humanity itself, an issue that overshadows every 
local or national or international difference and involves 
the destiny of the human race. 

Disarm or die, That is the alternative that confronts 
all men whe dare look ahead. Men who are nct afraid to 
face facts know that just as Nature kills off the weak and 
the unfit, so war wipes out the strong and courageous and 
robs the race of its most vital blood, Long after the pop- 
ulation has renewed itself the race remains impoverished. 

Baron Takahashi, Japanese Minister of Finance, observed 
with truth that “ we must be careful to avoid the possibility 
of such a convention proving futile or terminating in a dis- 
agreement. Such a resuit would lead to more friction and 
more rivairy and to greater armament expenditures.” 
And yet disagreement is easily possible unless every envoy 
is instructed that agreement is so absolutely essential to 
his nation’s future welfare that it will be cheaply bought at 
the price of concession, 

The inevitable way to bog down into a futile impasse 
and adjourn in a stalemate is to approach the problems in 
the spirit that was so lamentably and irrepressibly present 
at Versailles, If the representatives of any nation, includ- 
ing our own, take their places at the council table as if it 
were a gaming table, resolved to win unfair advantage by 
the tricks and legerdemain of diplomacy, they will be the 
betrayers not of their own states alone but of an anguished 
world. If divergence of interest makes the score everyone 
is bound to lose. If community of interest is the game 
each and every participant wins and the world wins. 
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Every day the issues to be discussed by the conference 
become more clearly defined. The real line-up will not be 
between nations so much as between factions. The actual 
test of strength will be between war as a vested interest and 
peace as a vested right. Armament—to include in a single 
word every form of military activity and collateral re- 
quirement—is a stupendous industry that has fed or slain 
its millions in every country. Since time out of mind it has 
never been without a powerful influence upon government. 
Over against this force for war, with its vast anthology and 
folklore, its myths, legends and werewolf literature, with 
the aid of which it sells its wares to governments and 
creates uses for them, stands that great inert majority that 


* wants peace, that welter of humanity that must do the 


fighting and the dying when militarism decrees that fight- 
ing and dying must be done, The creed of all these millions 
is the new internationalism that has lately come into 
visible being. 

The old, abhorrent internationalism of communism is 
based upon a community of hatreds. It is a sinister broth- 
erhood of man patterned after the brotherhood of Cain 
toward Abel. Its plane of cleavage is horizontal. It 
separates the lowest layer of humanity from the middle 
and the upper. It arrays the collarless against the col- 
lared, haphazard group against family, license against 
liberty, bestiality against decency. Five years of this 
fratricidal brotherhood have set back the destinies of 
Russia a full hundred years, and only generations of steady 
inbreeding of superior foreign stock can enable the remnants 
of the old Russia to make up her lost century. Militarism, 
in its essence, is as truly a form of internationalism as 
Bolshevism or communism, but it is more menacing than 
either, for history proves that it is more enduring. 

But now there is springing up a new internationalism, 
opposed to militarism and utterly unlike communism. 
Its plane of cleavage is not horizontal but vertical. It is 
not negative but positive. Its community of interest is not 
hatred but good will, a willingness to live and let live. 
Its ranks include high and low without distinction. Neither 
wealth nor poverty is its shibboleth. Its adherents are 
those who are determined to give the world a chance to 
heal its wounds and live. Its followers wear no class badge 
of education or of ignorance, of high estate or low, of 
creed or color, caste or race. 

Unorganized, unofficered, almost inarticulate, scarcely 
aware of their own existence as units in a great entity, 
these new internationalists are the men and women who 
are working to make an end of war. They are not pacifists 
within the wartime meaning of the word. 

One crystallizing touch of unification and organization, 
such as may come any day, would endow them with the 
power and momentum of an avalanche. By a strange 
paradox their very obscurity and individual weakness give 
strength to them in the mass, for they pervade even the 
remotest backwaters of society. Already they are begin- 
ning to make their voices heard, and the world listens with 
ready sympathy because they utter the world’s desire. 
Every day they break out in a new spot with their demands 
for lasting peace. The press of the continents is full of their 
activities. Yesterday we perhaps read a cabled paragraph 
in the newspapers about the peace meeting of the board of 
trade in some provincial town in France. Day before 
yesterday it was perhaps the silk merchants of Yokohama 
who held a similar meeting. Last night the high-school 
debating team and the speakers in a local lodge threshed 
the matter out, and in both cases disarmament won. 
Clergymen preach about it, women’s clubs discuss it. This 
sort of thing is going on all over the world. Twenty years 
ago peace was the hobby of rich philanthropists; to-day 
it is the heart’s desire of the multitude. The inescapable 
alternative, disarm or die, is no longer a phrase but a re- 
ality. And this is but the beginning. Gradually, but 
with increasing volume, the idea of peace is getting the 
kind of publicity that counts. 

Such is the mighty but still static force that militarism 
is straining every faculty to resist. No envoy to the con- 
ference will be an absolutely free agent except so far as 
concerns his own good faith and courage. Even those of 
the highest rank and station will be, in a very real sense, 
serious and dignified marionettes actuated by the invisible 
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cords that lead to their own seats of government. The 
cabinet ministers who pull the cords will be in their turn 
set in motion by the millions of unseen threads, slender as 
those that bound Gulliver, that trace back to the hands of 
their constituencies. 

There wili be two sets of these invisible strands—one on 
which the militarists will tug with might and skill and 
practiced teamwork, and one that will tassel out into the 
hands of that great unschooled majority which will pull for 
the whole world’s salvage. On the net result of these tugs 
of peace and war will the fate of the conference hang. What 
Senator Borah said to his own countrymen should be ad- 
vertised to the ends of the earth before the conference 
meets: “‘This is the people’s salvation and it is, therefore, 
the people’s fight.” And it is a fight that can be won. 

Not one of the obstacles that stand in the way of a mo- 
mentously happy outcome of the conference is insur- 
mountable. Japan, for example, has sometimes appeared 
not unwilling to raise difficulties; and yet, when that 
nation’s peculiar position is taken into account, strong 
reasons can be urged upon us and upon other powers for 
making that position less strained. Japan is like a young 
samurai, poor, but very proud, engaged in a game of chance 
in which the stakes are perilously high; yet, high as they 
are, the young player would lose his last yen with exquisite 
suavity before he would propose that the stakes be lowered 
and a limit set. 

The Japanese are the most reticent people on the face 
of the globe. Silence is often golden, and a still tongue is a 
great gift; and yet the over-reticent are likely to be mis- 
judged and misunderstood. Inscrutability, which is ac- 
counted as part of the equipment of every successful 
gamester or diplomatist, is essential when dissimulation 
is necessary; but when frankness and simplicity are most 
needed that same impassivity is not a help but a hin- 
drance. The blankest countenance does not go unread. 
It is merely misread, and often to its owner’s damage. 
Japan is not unacquainted with that experience. Exces- 
sive silence has sometimes led to the misreading of her 
mind, and she has been charged with being overbearing 
when at heart she was merely troubled and perplexed. 

Consider her situation. In years gone by Nippon was 
confronted by a White Peril to the west of her far more real 
than any Yellow Peril that we have ever dreaded. Over- 
populated, ill-endowed with natural resources and laboring 
under grievous taxation, she is frankly land hungry. When 
she overran the bounds of her island empire she plotted 
out and occupied her circles of influence on the Asiatic 
mainland in imitation of the European nations that had 
preceded her. It is clear that she hopes to break the 
Chinese dragon to harness; but always in the back of her 
head burns the thought that one day the too lightly har- 
nessed dragon may kick himself free and annihilate her. 
She dreads the not impossible day when she may lose 
not only colonies but have to defend her very homeland 
as well. If the coming conference, or the negotiations 
that are to antedate it, can evoke a frank statement of 
Japan’s perplexities that have their roots in the Asiatic 
mainland, and if her apprehensions over them can be cleared 
up, she will be in‘a position in which she can discuss with- 
out constraint the problems that have their seat to the 
east of her. 

France faces the future with a brave and smiling face. 
Her courage is undaunted, yet her wounds are all but 
mortal. Great Britain, as a political entity, is living upon 
sheer grit and upon her amazing Anglo-Saxon aptitude for 
weathering storms. Spendthrift America is still solvent, 
but great as her resources are they are not so stupendous 
that a war cannot absorb and dissipate them. 

Look where we will it would seem as if the new inter- 
nationalists came into being in the very nick of time. They 
were even born with a golden argument in their mouths. 
That argument is Germany. The pill that was thrust 
down her throat at Versailles in the expectation that it 
would keep her weak for fifty years has indubitably saved 
her economic life. Month by month as she waxes stronger 
it is borne in upon a startled world that the one splendid 
and enduring achievement of the Congress of Versailles was 
the accidental discovery of an infallible cure for war-sick 
nations. That cure is Disarmament. 
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especially from the time we entered the conflict, the 

people of this country have been treated to a tre- 
mendous amount of talk regarding industrial democracy. 
Generally speaking, the phrase has had no exact or precise 
meaning to most of those who have read or heard it. But 
its use has implied usually or, indeed, has often been 
accompanied by the proclamation of the dawn of a new 
day, supposed to involve far-reaching, vast and perhaps 
portentous changes, not only in the industrial structure 
but also in the very civilization itself of this country. 

It would be difficult at this time to find another subject 
which raises such important questions as industrial de- 
mocracy. Are we dealing with a mere smooth-sounding, 
mouth-filling phrase, one of the numerous word products of 
the temporary, abnormal and feverish frenzy of wartime 
inflation? Did panic-stricken employers, unable to secure 
production demanded by the forced draft of war, fall into 
a wild stampede to adopt every will-o’-the-wisp offered by 
self-styled and self-seeking experts? Or are we dealing 
with a general and permanent trend, a movement of long 
continuance, wide application, rising force, continuity, and 
partaking of the character of evolution and organic growth? 

What does industrial democracy mean anyway? It 
seems to mean what the person using the expression in- 
tends it to mean, and few, indeed, are the persons willing 
to admit that they don’t know what it means. 

At one extreme it appears to stand for a clever effort on 
the part of the employer to beat the union. Or, to express 
the idea differently, here is a scheme which, by creating a 
sufficiently elaborate machinery or organization on paper, 
together with the election of wage earners to a lot of posi- 
tions on councils or other supposedly governing bodies, 
gives these workers a feeling that they are running the 
business when in fact they are not. 

Mr. Gompers refers to this rather brusquely as “the 
patronizing act of patting the workers on the back,” as an 


yo since the beginning of the European war, and 


“empty honor,” and a “‘sop to the workers.”” Judge Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, is no 
less outspoken. At a recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of that company he said: 

According to our information, all the modern . . . plans 
were adopted under conditions or in times of emergency, and on 
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ial Democracy and 
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the real if not disclosed ground that they were the lesser of two 
evils; that they would perhaps prevent the unionization of the 
plants in question. Indeed, the labor unions themselves openly 
objected to and argued against these plans for these reasons, 


Why not frankly face all the possibilities, including the 
less pleasant? Many employers, rather rightly or wrongly, 
are opposed to dealing with the unions as such, especially 
the national or international unions, and either have fought 
for the open shop or against the closed union shop. Dur- 
ing the war organized labor won enormous victories. 
President Wilson invited its leaders into the highest places. 
Unionism swept on and on. Now the best way to combat 
something which you do not like is to set up something 
else in its place, an ingenious substitute if possible, and 
hope that each will kill off the other, 


One Phrase With Many Meanings 


OR is this quite the worst of it. It is a fair question 
whether in the long run real harm will not be dome by 
the enthusiastic announcement to the world on the part of 
large business organizations that at last 
they have found a plan which will en- 
able the workers to rule at least fifty-fifty 
with the management, when, as a matter 
of fact, it will not take the workers them- 
selves very long to see through such 
deceptive child’s play and camouflage. 
Such at least is one possible way of 
looking at industrial democracy. At the 
other extreme is the even 
more unpleasant fact that 
it is advocated by the 
wrecking crew, by those 
who are working either in 
the open or underneath for 
the introduction 
of communism, 
Bolshevism and 
the proletarian 
dictatorship, and 
who welcome 
any movement, 
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no matter how apparently mild, which they believe will 
help to break down capitalism. Or yet again industrial 
democracy may not mean anything specific at all, but 
only a vague generalization which sounds well and avoids 
the hard labor of thinking through specific and complicated 
labor questions. Or, finally, it may mean a progressive but 
sane and orderly attempt to improve industrial relations 
which should be given a far less ambitious name. 
However varied the meanings read into this phrase by 
different people, the words standing by themselves can 
have only one meaning, and that is control of industry, to 
a large measure at least, by the workers or laborers therein. 
Indeed, this is exactly what many people—not the employ- 
ers, however—understand by industrial democracy, with 
the further refinement that by workers is usually meant 
the manual workers of the more unskilled variety. 
But in spite of many hundreds of attempts to apply 
various forms of so-called industrial democracy in this 
country in the last few 
years, in spite of a power- 
ful agitation to democra- 
\ tize the railroads, in spite 
of even greater agitation 
for the control of industry 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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XXII 
LONZO THANE, Sitting in the top-floor room 
A in his house in New York, surrounded by his 
books celebrating the lives and times of men 
of action, waited for Hugh Sylvester, his confiden- 
tial man. His table was heaped with tele- 
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Pondevero plan, turned in results similar to those 
Bastable secured, modified as was necessary by 
local necessities and conditions, but satisfactory to 
Enderly. The plan failed in two states, where 

Melander’s managers outgeneraled and 





grams, letters and newspaper clippings. 
, He had several sheets of paper before him, 
' covered with tabulations, and a number of 
political almanacs and maps. Presently 
his servant announced Sylvester. 

“Send him up,” ordered Thane. 

When Sylvester came into the room 
Thane said, with the manner of command 
instead of invitation: “Sit down, Sylvester. 
Sit over here.” 

It was evident to Sylvester that his 
chief was in a bad humor and he prepared 
himself for a bad quarter of an hour. 

“Now, then,” continued Thane sharply, 
after Sylvester had taken the indicated 
chair, “why didn’t we get those Bastable 
delegates?’’ 

“We did get them.” 

“T mean why didn’t we get them with 
Romney at the head of them and owning 
them, instead of Bastable?”’ 

“Tt wasn’t in the cards. Bastable has 
been in control of that state for thirty 
years, and you can’t go in and upset a 
_power like that in a few weeks.” 

“That's an excuse, not a reason. 
it a question of money?” 

“Not at all, We had plenty of money.” 

“Why didn’t you use it, then?”’ 

“We did use it. We bought anything 
and everything there was to buy.” 

“Except one.” 

“What one?” 

“ Bastabie.” 

“You haven't money enough to buy 
Bastable.” 

“Rot! I've got money enough to buy 
anybody. Every man has his price.” 
Thane almost shouted his controlling doc- 
trine. 

“Tf that is true it is time for you to go 
out and do some shopping yourself.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“There’s only one main transaction 
needed to settle this the way you want it. 
You say every man has his price. Well, 
what is Cato Enderly’s price?” 

Thane’s pale face reddened at this. 
“That's different,” he exclaimed, his anger 
showing in his voice. ‘ Enderly isn’t for 
sale.” 

“Neither was Bastable,”’ Sylvester an- 
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outvoted Enderly’s leaders, and elected 
delegations that were not controlled by 
Enderly’s men. 

Norton and Melander continued their 
speaking campaigns, and each won dele- 
gates in additional states, with Norton 
securing most of these selected. Enderly 
was well satisfied with the way things were 
going, and was making his preparations for 
the convention. He had dismissed Con- 
stable from his mind, as Constable had 
given no outward evidence of interest in 
anything but his senatorial duties. His 
bill for the regulation of corporations was 
before the Senate, and Constable had ad- 
vocated it eloquently and had secured 
other senators to support him, but the 
organization senators, though tolerant and 
kindly disposed, showed no intention of 
pressing it to a vote. Enderly saw little 
of Constable, and had the most casual 
conversations with him when they did 
meet. 

One afternoon in the middle of May, 
after the great bulk of the delegctes had 
been chosen, Enderly received a telegram 
from Pliny Peters, who continued with 
Norton, which consisted of one word: 
“Copper.” Pliny Peters, having a taste 
for the vernacular, had selected that word 
as his code designation for Constable, 
utilizing the slang term for the common- 
noun meaning of Constable’s name—con- 
stable—copper. Pliny thought this was a 
fine code touch, but communication be- 
tween Norton and Constable was so far 
outside Enderly’s busy thought that he 
had forgotten the code arrangement. 

“Copper?” he puzzled. ‘What the 
devil does he mean? I sold my Amalga- 
mated long ago. Copper—copper - 
Oh, by George, now I remember! He 
means Constable. So the Honorable 
Arthur is communing with the candidate, 
is he? Well, we’ll see about that.” 

He sent off a message to Peters asking 
for particulars, and late next afternoon a 
messenger arrived with a full report from 
Great Neck, where Norton was resting 
preparatory to a few last appearances in 
late-convention sections. Peters said that 
Senator Constable arrived in the morning, 








swered calmly. 

“} don’t believe it!’’ stormed Thane, 
rising from his seat and pounding on his 
desk with his clenched fist. “Romney didn’t try. Afraid 
to, I suppose, the poor coward. I tell you, Sylvester, this 
sort of halfway business has got tostop! I’m going to beat 
Norton and I'm going to beat Enderly, and I don’t care 
how much it costs or what has to be done. I don’t want 
any more of these delegations that are Melander on the 
outside and nobody knows who on the inside. I want 
delegations that will do what Thane will tell them to do. 
Thane—-understand?” 

“Going to take it yourself?” asked Sylvester, entirely 
at ease beneath the tirade of his chief. 

“No, I am not going to take it myself, but I am going 
to name the man who will take it.” 

‘Not Melander, I hope.” ‘ 

“Not Melander, you hope! You know it won’t be 
Melander. What would I do with that lunatic in the 
White House? But not any man of Cato Enderly’s—not 
in a thousand years. What I want, and intend to have, is 
a deadlock between Norton and Melander, and then I’ll 
show those pikers what money can do. I'll show them!” 

Thane stood scowling at Sylvester, who lighted a ciga- 
rette and looked at him tolerantly. 

“All right,” he said. “I understand that. Now if you 
will sit down I will explain this to you in about two min- 
utes. Romney balled it up by making it a fight against 
Bastable instead of keeping it a fight between Norton and 
Melander. At the same time, Melander was going so 
strong out there that Bastable had to join in with him. 
So Bastable made it a personal question over getting the 
delegates, and was strong enough to hold a majority of the 
convention. Then he recognized the Melander strength by 
having the delegates instructed for Melander.” 


The Full Force of This Dectaration Hit Him. He Swayed a Bit, and the Message 


Dropped From His Hand to the Floor 


“That was a hell of an instruction!” cried Thane. 

“Tt was as good as he could get. Besides, what’s the 
matter with it?” 

“What's the matter with it? Everything’s the matter 
with it. It doesn’t tie Bastable down to Melander.” 

“What do you want him tied down to Melander for?” 
asked Sylvester, with an assumption of surprise. “You 
are not going to nominate Melander. If Bastable is foot- 
loose you will be able to do business with him at the 
convention that you couldn’t do if he was sewed up to 
Melander until the end of the show. You.can see that, 
can’t you?” 

Thane looked at Sylvester searchingly. ‘Did you see 
it?” he asked. 

“No matter whether I did or not. I see it now. If, as 
you say, you can buy Bastable, that will be the time to do 
the buying and the market will be open, not closed.” 

“T’ll get him, all right,” said Thane with an arrogance 
that made Sylvester smile a little; “and I’ll get Enderly 
too. I’m not in this for my health.” 

“Good! I wish you luck. That seems to close the 
Bastable business. Now let’s talk on the general situa- 
tion.” 

They went into a long discussion, going over the cam- 
paign, state by state. ' 

When it was finished and Sylvester rose to leave, Thane 
said: “No matter what you say I’m not satisfied with that 
Bastable outcome. I want real delegations, not bogus 
ones. Don’t let it happen that way again.” 

Nevertheless, it did happen that way again, or substan- 
tially that way, three times. Enderly’s leaders in three 
other of the six states selected for the working of the 


evidently by private appointment, and 
spent the entire day closeted with Norton. 
He had no access to the two men, and was 
unable to learn what they had talked about, but had no 
doubt it was about the campaign, because they had sent 
for polls, delegate estimates and much similar information. 
Also, they had asked for the Congressional Record of cer- 
tain dates, and the records of those dates were ones that 
had printed reports of various speeches made on the Con- 
stable Bill, by Constable himself, and others. Constable 
had stayed overnight on the day the messenger to Enderly 
was dispatched. That was all Peters could discover. 

“Lobbying a little with the candidate for his bill,” 
Enderly said to himself after he had read the Peters report. 
“Well, that won’t hurt. Norton can’t do anything about 
it until after he is elected, and then probably we'll all be 
for it.” 

Constable went immediately from Great Neck to his 
own state, which was one of the latest to select delegates. 
Both Melander and Norton had campaigned there, but it 
was conceded that the delegation would be headed by 
Constable, and that the political complexion of it would be 
decided by Constable. Melander made somewhat of a 
fight, but Constable easily defeated him, and was placed 
at the head of the delegation, which was made up ex- 
clusively of Constable men, and uninstructed. 

A day or two after Constable returned to Washington 
he met Enderly on the Capitol steps. 

“Hello, senator,” he said. “How are you? 
suppose. Haven’t seen you in a long time. 
campaign coming on?” 

“How do you do, Arthur?” Enderly responded as they 
shook hands. “I’m well, and busier than you can imagine. 
I see you got your delegation, all right.” 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“Oh, yes. No difficulty about that.” 

“Who are you going to vote them for?” 

“What is that,” laughed Constable; “an inquiry or a 
proposition?” 

“ Mere idle curiosity. Hope you'll be on the band wagon 
with us; that’s all.” 

“T will if the band plays my sort of tunes.” 

“Well,” said Enderly, “that’s rather forcing your 
musical taste on the rest of us. How does that stirring 
quickstep, Ewen Norton, ’Tis of Thee, strike you?” 

“Depends on the key it is in,” Constable answered. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Enderly. “You are dictatorial. 
Well, the band wagon will drive around and there will be a 
seat for you if you want it. Seen Norton lately?” 

“Yes,” said Constable. “I spent a day with him not 
long ago. He’s developed a lot, hasn’t he? We'll make a 
real progressive out of him yet.” 

“We will?” asked Enderly. ‘Who's we?” 

“Why, vou and Hollister and Pondevero and me and all 
the rest of us.” 

“Have you joined our happy company? 
hear it. Welcome to the fold!” 

“Don’t be in too much of a hurry. 
probation for a while.” 

“As you will,” said Enderly as he moved away, “but 
don't hang off too long. The membership list is likely to 
close at any time.” 

Norton’s final speeches had been as progressive as 
Enderly, even in his most expansive moments, had desired; 
more so in one or two instances. Enderly, counting dele- 
gate noses, was sure that Norton could be nominated, and 
he went to Great Neck to make equally sure that he 
wanted to nominate him, although he was well aware that 
even if he did decide adversely, at the last moment, the 
task would be a gigantic one because of the Norton senti- 
ment that had been created and the Norton delegates that 
had been secured not only on the foundation of that senti- 
ment but at Enderiy’s own orders and requests. 

Enderly found Norton confident, although he knew that 
he had not the actual number of pledged votes required to 
nominate him. 

“What do your final figures show?" he asked Enderly. 

“It looks promising,”’ Enderly told him. 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket, handed it to 
Norton, and from it Norton read this tabulation: 


I’m glad to 


Better keep me on 


Total number of votes 940 
Necessary to choice 471 
Norton 405 
Melander 340 
Driggs 68 
Meech 30 
Unpledged 97 


You lack 66 votes of a majority,” Enderly expiained 
to him, ‘and Melander lacks 131. Now if Melander could 
get all the unpledged votes he still would lack a majority. 
So he would if he could get the combined Driggs and Meech 
vote. He can't do either immediately. Hence his tactics 
will be to deadlock the convention, hold his votes and 
work for enough additional votes to make up his required 
131. We need but 66 more, and we have just as good 
facilities for getting our 66 as Melander has 
for getting his 131; probably better. There- 
fore I say that it looks promising. For ex- 
ample, Constable has 12 votes from his state 
that ought to come to us on the first ballot; 
and there may be others. In any event, we 
start in the commanding position, 
and I am sure we shal! hold it. 

There will be a lot of preliminary 

skirmishing before the convention 

gets down to a bailot, but I have 

no doubt we shall hold our own, 

and eventually win with you,” 
Enderly went into 


a detailed analysis “a 
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Enderly left him with a final statement of the difficulties 
and the labors still involved, said he was moving on to 
the convention city in a few days, cautioned him to say 
nothing further to the press, and told him that he fully 
expected to telegraph him his congratulations on the fourth 
or fifth day of the convention. 

“How did you find the candidate?” asked Hollister 
when Enderly was back in Washington. 

“Apparently tractable; quiet and serene; asked no dis- 
concerting questions, and seems impressed with the solem- 
nity of his position.” 

“What about those latest speeches of his?”’ 

“Oh, those are all right,” Enderly answered easily. 
“We'll fix all that in the platform. He has been playing 
politics, that’s all; supplying the popular demand.” 

“Hope so,” said Hollister. “It certainly would jar me 
to wake up on the morning after Brother Norton has been 
nominated and find out that he believed all this rot he has 
been preaching; and you, too, Cato, seeing that you are 
responsible for a lot of it.” 

“No fear, Henry; no fear. That gentleman will proceed 
to his destination along the route that we shall pick out 
for him.” 

Enderly, Hollister and Pondevero and their clerks and 
secretaries started for the convention on the following day. 
Their plans were to be there ten days ahead of the opening 
of the convention, in order to watch all developments, 
arrange for all convention preliminaries and details, and 
to expedite such contests as there might be. Enderly was 
awakened in his drawing-room on the first morning out by 
the Pullman conductor, who handed him several tele- 
grams. 

The first of these wasfrom Pliny Peters and read: “Cop- 

Pen 
“Constable is at it again, eh?’’ commented Enderly. 
“Well, he’ll have to work fast, for he is due at the conven- 
tion himself in a few days.” 

He and Hollister had breakfast together, some hours 
after the early rising Pondevero. ‘Constable is over with 
Norton again,” he said. 
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. “Well, well,”’ commented Hollister. “Persistent cuss, 
isn’t he? What do you suppose he’s after?” 
“ Anything he can get, I imagine,” Enderly replied. 


XXIII 


jm hotel lobbies in the convention city filled as the 
date of the convention approached, with a yammering, 
jostling, sweating crowd of delegates and alternates, spec- 
tators, hangers-on, minor officials, politicians looking for 
places to edge in—all the bluffing, blustering, ballyhooing, 
bebadged humanity that infests hotel lobbies and drinking 
places and sidewalks adjacent to the headquarters hotels 
at convention time. The lobby strategists settled every- 
thing forty times a day, but upstairs, in the rooms set 
apart for the managers of the various candidates and for 
the leaders of the party, there was cold, expert, unemo- 
tional and mercenary politics played. Enderly and his 
men were concerned with holding what they had, and 
intensively worked at that important task, while the 
others, notably the Melander leaders, concerned over what 
they must have, reached in every direction and sought 
with every lure for additional support. 

The national committee ground away at the contests, 
for Melander’s managers had set up contesting delegations 
in several states. The orders from Enderly to the com- 
mittee were to hear each case fully, give everybody a 
chance to present evidence, make speeches and file pro- 
tests, and then to seat the Enderly men; and these orders 
were scrupulously obeyed. The Melander managers issued 
screaming manifestoes that charged every known political 
malfeasance, and some new ones invented by the mani- 
festo makers to fit the situation to the Enderly supporters, 
but those casehardened politicians went about their 
business methodically. They worked slowly, but surely. 
There was not a slip nor a halt in the program. 

The details of convention procedure were carefully 
arranged. Enderly had decided on the Hon. Horace 
Harden Griswold for temporary chairman, a statesman 
with a vibrant voice and a ductile disposition, who was 
schooled in resonant oratory that assayed, when put into 

the crucible of print, more 
safe and sane platitudes to 
the cubic yard than the ora- 
tory of any other leader in 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
the party,}but that sounded in delivery like the profound 
and final ford of party authority. 

The jobf the Hon. H. H. Griswold was to keynote the 
conventioi, the campaign and the candidate, and his am- 
bition wastto remain in the limelight as long as possible. 
He had wérked arduously over his speech, and was well 
satisfied w'th it, but Enderly took no chances. At an op- 
portune time he called Griswold in before a critical jury 

~ of his frien{is and associates, and compelled that eloquent 
statesman tto sound his keynote before these, sitting as 
solemnly it a half circle before him as the executive com- 
mittee of #4 convention of undertakers; and these saw to 
it that the keynote was on the prescribed key in every 
syliable, ard that the copies of his speech that went offi- 
cially to thh press were as edited by them, in case verbose 
Griswold should be tempted to any amplifications during 
his hour in?the spotlight. The Melander men had chosen 
Romney as#their candidate for temporary chairman. The 
first clash df the two forces would come almost as soon as 
the convention opened and would be on this temporary 
chairmanslfip. 

Enderly (made careful lists of the men he would have 
on the confmittee on permanent organization, the com- 
mittee on fredentials and the committee on resolutions; 
especially t bs resolutions committee, because this commit- 
tee would fsue the platform that Enderly had carefully 
prepared as an antidote for the progressivism of his 
candidate. }His plan was to nominate Norton, but not the 
Norton wh4 had gone to some lengths of radicalism in the 
preconvention campaign. The Norton Enderly intended 
to nominate was to be nominated on and bound to a 
platform tat was to be as safe and sane as.the keynote 
speech of the Hon. H. H. Griswold. Enderly knew there 
would be a {ght over this, because states with real and not 
ambushed Melander delegations would put men on the 
resolutions committee who would represent the Melander 
idea. 

However: Enderly had a safe majority. He was in 
control of t Lirty states, and he would have thirty Enderly 
men on tha; committee to combat eighteen Melander men. 

Enderly jwas on the lookout for Thane, and his scouts 
soon discovered that Thane was in town. He had taken 
@ latge furnished house in the residence district, about a 
miiles from ‘the hotel center, and. was living there with 
Sylvester, Who in turn had rooms for his negotiations in 
the principal hotel, with a private telephone leading to 
Thane’s holise, which had been installed some time before 
the convertion vanguard arrived. Enderly had ample and 
almost instant information of Thane’s projects, because 
Sylvester was forced to corfor with the Melander leaders 
from ali states, and because, further, several of those 
Melander jeaders were Enderly lieutenants. Enderly 
verified hist conception of the Thane tactics, which were 
not to nominate Melander, but first to prevent the nomi- 
nation of Norton by deadlocking the convention between 
Norten and Melander, and then to use any means that 
were required to swing support to his real candidate, who 
was Meech, with whom Thane had made private and 
effective arrangements. 

Enderly’s fina! instructions to his men were to take 
their time,'to allow every Melander shouter to have his 
full say, not to apply gag rule and to let the thing work 
out with the simulation of fair play all around. He did 
not intend ’to leave a loophole for protest after the con- 
vention, of gagging or suppression, and methodically 
arranged every detail for an apparent hand-to-hand fight 
out in the open, with the stronger man to win, and, he 
hoped, little resultant soreness to follow into the cam- 
paign. j 

The opening session of the convention was at noon on 
Wednesday. Enderly planned to get at the balloting on 
Friday, at a night session, and to close with the nomina- 
tion of the vice-presidential candidate on Saturday. There 
were flags, crowds, bands, cheerers, and all the. usual 
skillfully manufactured enthusiasms and spontaneities 
that mark every national convention. Promptly at noon 
the convention was called to order by the national chair- 
man, and a bishop made a prayer. Then, after the reading 
of the call and the other preliminaries, it was announced 
that the Hon. Horace Harden Griswold had been selected 
by the national committee as temporary chairman for the 
convention. There was-instant and vociferous storm of 
protest over this, and the substitution of the Hon, Charles 
J. Romney for Griswold was moved and seconded. 

“Let them talk,” Enderly told the national chairman, 
who still had the gavel. 

The debate ran for hours. Orator after orator got on 
the rostrum and urged Griswold as the one hope of the 
party; and orator after orator set forth the necessity for 
Romney lest the republic should perish from the earth. 
Finally the vote came. The Melander men, including the 
ambushed Norton men in it, voted solidly for Romney; 
and so did the Meech men, and a few of the uninstructed 
delegates. Romney had 432 votes and Griswold 508 when 
the division came. The Driggs men voted for Griswold, 
and: Erderly was gratified’ to note that Constable also 
cast the vote of his delegation for Griswold. 













The result was announced, and thereupon the Hon. 
Horace Harden Griswold keynoted resonantly and was 
sufficiently applauded. After the routine committees were 
appointed the convention adjourned until noon the next 
day. Constable went on the resolutions committee, which 
was to have the framing of the platform. 

“No hurry now,” Enderly cautioned McHatton, who 
was slated for chairman of the resolutions committee. 
“Let them talk their heads off and take a vote on every 
proposition made, no matter how fantastic it is, but beat 
them all; and when they have done their darnedest adopt 
the platform you have in your inside pocket and report 
it to the convention.” 

“How long do you want us to stay out?”’ asked Mc- 
Hatton. 

“Let it run,”” Enderly answered. “Let them have every 
facility for that free and untrammeled expression they are 
always yawping about, and then trammel them according 
to specifications. I don’t care if you don’t get in until 
Friday.” 

Reports from the meeting of the resolutions committee 
were that after the various organization planks had been 
proposed and argued for a time Senator Constable had 
submitted an entirely new and most progressive platform, 
and moved its substitution for the platform drafted. He 
had considerable support, and the committee was tied up 
in a snarl that there seemed to be no hope of unraveling 
for many hours. 

“‘Constable’s off,” Enderly said to Hollister. ‘He’s the 
man we've got to fight in this platform business.” 

‘“What’s he doing?”’ 

“Oh, he has submitted a platform that includes about 
every ism the progressives have advocated for five years, 
and they’ve gone to the mat on it.’ 

“Well, we can stop that any time we want to.” 

“Certainly; but let them squabble. If we can tire them 
out in there we won't have to listen to them so long when 
they make their minority report to the convention.” 

The resolutions committee continued in turbulent ses- 
sion most of the night, and went at it at noon the next day. 
Meantime the convention reassembled, heard the report 
of the committee on permanent organization and upheld 
its recommendation of Senator Elisha Ingham for perma- 
nent chairman, a skilled, adroit, courageous and entirely 
amenable Enderly organization man, who knew what was 
wanted of him by Enderly and how to bring about what 
was required. The credentials-committee report took some 
time, and several orators who had been blanketed on the 
day before were turned loose on the crowds to vociferate 
on the glories of the republic and its mainstay, the party 
of which the sturdy and honest representatives were there 
in convention assembled. 

Finally it was announced that the committee on reso- 
lutions was not ready to report, and adjournment was 
taken until noon the next day. 

By this time Enderly had complete knowledge of 
Thane’s plan, which was to continue with Melander for a 
few ballots, and then gradually to throw the Melander 
delegates to Meech. This was good politics, because 
Meech was an organization man in good standing, although 
opposed to Enderly, and had many friends among the 
Norton delegates. These friends, if deadlocked on Norton, 
might be brought over to Meech as a way out of the 
impasse, because Meech was regular in his affiliations, but 
progressive enough to suit all but the extreme radicals. 
Meech had sixty votes he could add to the votes Thane 
controlled, and Thane was devoting all his energies to 
picking up enough more to give Meech the required 471 
after Melander had been eliminated. 

McHatton, pale, hollow-eyed, dead for sleep, came to 
see Enderly on Friday morning. ‘ 

“How much longer, boss?”’ he asked. 

" “Close it up this afternoon,” said Enderly. ‘We've 
been tolerant enough with them. Jam through our plat- 
form. I suppose there will be a minority report.” 

“Sure; Constable is getting ready to make one.” 

“Well, we'll handle that in the convention, and then 
we'll go right to the main portion of the entertainment. 
Bring in your report about seven o’clock.. That will give 
us time to get the nominating speeches out of the way dur- 
ing the afternoon.” 

When the convention opened at noon on Friday Chair- 
man McHatton, of the resolutions committee, announced 
that his committee was not ready to report, and a motion 
was made, seconded and carried that the convention pro- 
ceed to placing of candidates in nomination, with the 
stipulation, however, as arranged by Enderly, that there 
should be no balloting until after the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions—the platform—had been adopted. 

Wherefore various eulogists of Norton, Melander, Driggs 
and Meech came to the platform and redundantly and 
raucously told of the perfections of the men they named, 
and of how it was impossible to win with any other. The 
galleries spent the afternoon cheering, waving flags, hoot- 
ing, singing and otherwise creating bedlam for their favor- 
ites, and the delegates sat stolidly through it all, wondering 
how soon it would be over, and figuring on the trains home 
they could get. 
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There were hours of this, hours of oratory, clamor and 
half hysteria that amused the crowds, bored the dele- 
gates and passed the time. About eight o’clock it was 
announced that the committee on resolutions was ready 
to report. Enderly, who had gone out to get a sandwich, 
hurried back and gave Ingham his final instructions. 

“Let them debate it,”’ he said. “‘Give them free rein.” 

“How long?” asked Ingham. 

“As long as they have any talk left in their systems. 
Don’t hurry. We don’t want to nominate until after 
midnight, anyhow, because a lot of the delegates are super- 
stitious about Friday being bad luck. After we adopt our 
platform go right at the balloting. We'll stay here until 
daybreak if necessary. We’re going to nominate before 
we leave the hall.” 

McHatton, as chairman of the resolutions committee, 
read the Enderly platform, which was a craftily prepared 
document. It was excessively long, with the widest party 
appeal couched in the language of safety, sanity and 
judicious conservatism, but it had some progressive 
leaven in it. It was as all-sheltering as a circus tent, but 
there was no paragraph in it that allowed any misappre- 
hensions as to the ownership by the organization of both 
the circus and the tent. The Enderly men cheered for ten 
minutes. McHatton, a vigorous and skilled debater and 
speaker, advocated his majority platform with a rattling 
speech. Then Constable presented a minority report from 
the committee, and moved substitution of that report, 
which constituted a platform, for the platform McHatton 
presented. 

Constable replied to McHatton’s arguments and dis- 
cussed his platform in detail. He insisted that the party, 
to be true to itself aid in step with the spirit of the 
times, must insure the representative character of the 
Government by alterations in the fundamental laws that 
would provide direct primaries for the nomination of state 
and national candidates for office, preferential primaries 
for presidential candidates, the direct election of United 
States senators by the people, the short ballot, the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall. He presented a long list of 
advanced measures for social and industrial reform, which 
included many proposed national labor laws, all favoring 
labor, and he inserted the provisions of his own corporation- 
regulation bill. He urged nationalization of the natural 
resources of the country, demanded a tariff revision that 
would prevent protection to any industry that was unfair 
to labor or operating in restraint of trade, and a scientific 
tariff commission, 

These were but high spots in his proposed platform. In 
general, though it was not so radical as the Melander 
program, it was extremely progressive, and denounced 
high finance, corporations, profiteering, existing banking 
monopolies and methods, and about everything else in 
which Enderly or his friends had personal, financial or 
political interest. The real Melander men cheered him 
wildly, and rose to Constable’s support. The Enderly 
men rushed to the defense of McHatton, and the battle 
was on. It was a bitter, often personal, always exclama- 
tory, knock-down-and-drag-out debate, and it raged and 
roared for hours. The night was hot. The convention hall 
steamed with humidity. Men came on the platform 
without coats, without collars, to shout for McHatton or 
to demand Constable’s program. The spectators shed 
their coats, and the great hall was white and glaring and 
torrid in the electric lights. 

The delegates tired soon, and by midnight the shouts 
of ‘“‘Vote! Vote!” became insistent. Ingham allowed a 
few more speakers to rise up and rant, and then judiciously 
worked the situation around to a division. The roll was 
called at half past two. Enderly’s platform was adopted 
by 487 votes to 453 for the Constable substitute. 

“Gosh!” said Hollister. “That’s tighter than I thought 
it would be. This outfit is pretty progressive.” 

“Glad it wasn’t a walk-over,’’ Enderly answered. “‘Now 


. we can proceed to harpvon Mr. Alonzo Thane with a light 


and happy spirit and with hearts free from guile, because 
we certainly have been kind to them so far.” 

Romney made a valiant effort to secure a recess until 
noon, but the Enderly men crushed it. “Vote!” they 
shouted. “Take a ballot!’”’ “‘Let’s finish the job!” It was 
nearly four o’clock before the insistent Romney and his 
supporters were disposed of. The crowds had thinned 
somewhat, but there were thousands remaining, a sweaty 
sea of hot, tired, impatient and noisy people surrounding 
an island of equally hot, impatient and tired delegates. 
Any man who rose then was howled down. ‘Vote!’’ the 
crowds cried, ‘Vote! Vote! Vote!’’ and stamped with 
their feet and clapped their hands in vast and vociferous 
rhythm. 

“Balloting for the nomination for President is now in 
order,” cried Ingham, and was wildly cheered. ‘The clerk 
will call the roll.” 

“Alabama!” called the clerk, and the leader of the 
Alabama delegation rose and announced: ‘“ Alabama casts 
14 votes for the Hon. Ewen Norton.” 

Every Norton partisan in the hall jumped to his feet and 
yelled, and the Melander partisans did their yelling when 

“(Continued on Page 61) 
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HERE is no question aioe 
the unusual results which 
Hupmobile owners get. 


‘They pay less for gas and oil and 
tires. [hey pay less for repairs. 
‘They enjoy more continuous 
and more consistent service 
from their cars. 


‘These advantages go straight 
back to the fine engineering, and 
to the special processes and spe- 
cial materials, which make the 


Hupmobile a different kind of 


motor Car. 


‘They are the heart and soul of 
the contentment which is so 
typical of Hupmobile owners. 
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GRAND OPERATICS 


New York eleven years ago. Hammerstein, the 

protean impresario, sat in an obscure corner 
wrapped in an aura of majestic and mocking dejection— 
interested in everything, disillusioned about everyone. A 
friend found him and burdened the manager’s ears: 

“There's a tenor in the next number you ought to listen 
to. He was a wagon driver or something of the sort out in 
Muncie, Indiana, and he’s been yelling his head off in the 
chorus of a burlycue show. But he’s got a vu.ce, Osear— 
he’s got a voice. Take a look at him when he comes on. 
Schumann-Heink liked him years ago and said he could 
sing.” 

Hammerstein grunted and lapsed into dark speculations. 
Plans of theaters, operatic plots and counterplots, the 
great venture at the Manhattan, his dream of conquests in 
London, a thousand details of his far-flung ambitions were 
simmering in the manager’s thought. But a man with a 
voice! That was a really important matter. Probably 
this fellow amounted to nothing. That was the way. Still, 
once in a million times one might hope to make a dis- 
covery. Well, what was delaying the lout? 

A nowise prepossessing singer came forward‘and began 
to chant a popular song in a rich untrained tenor. Ham- 
merstein yewned aloud and smiled pitifully at his own 
credulity. The tenor took a few high notes with ease and 
clarity. The impresario sat up. He applauded. The man 
sang again. Hammerstein went back stage. 

“ Where is that tenor singer?” he demanded with his odd 
accent and his bustly air of command. 

A rather frightened young person was brought into the 
managerial presence, Hammerstein inspected him long 
and carefully, with a deeply serious mien and a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“You've got it here, my boy,” said he, tapping the 
singer on the throat. ‘But have you got it here?” And 
he thumped the performer’s head with un- 
necessary energy. 

The abashed tenor could only mumble 
that he hoped so. 

“Come and sing for me next week,” com- 
manded the operatic baron. ‘Come to my 
audition. Maybe you can be taught some- 
thing.” 

The singer did as commanded. Hammer- 
stein immediately supplied him with money 
for his living and sent him toa teacher. In 
a very short time Orvilie Harrold appeared 
triumphantly in New York and in London, 
one of Oscar's discoveries. He had been 
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her without difficulty. Any influential friend or any per- 
son having critical standing may do a8 much. 

The uninformed student having operatic ambitions may 
wonder what system is followed in these matters. The 
same general plan is in use by all the leading managers in 
this country and abroad. It consists of regular and special 
hearings, or auditions, as they are termed. The hopeful 
student or singer approaches the impresario or his repre- 
sentative in person or through friends and asks to be 
heard. If his or her claim to hearing is worth considering 
an invitation to the audition will be forthcoming and the 
artist is thereafter brought to the presence of the operatic 
monarch. The voice and acting ability are displayed, and 
the listening judge usually, though not in all cases, ex- 
presses his opinion. Whether he may—in case that 
opinion is favorable—employ the singer is a quite different 
matter. Much depends upon his need of a voice of the 
sort exhibited, and still more on the degree of impression 
made. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House Signor Gatti-Casazza 
holds these auditions at irregular intervals, depending 
upon the number of singers to be heard. They are held in 
the great opera house before a very small and carefully 
chosen audience. The body of the house is but dimly 
lighted, whereas the stage is in full effulgence and the 
appearing singer is placed under conditions precisely like 


* those prevailing at a rehearsal. A pianist accompanies in 


place of the orchestra. 


Ain Audition at the Metropolitan 


ACK stage, waiting theirturns to be heard, are the various 

applicants, generally accompanied by their teachers 
or coaches or members of their families. In the dark- 
ened auditorium sits Signor Gatti-Casazza surrounded by 
several of his conductors and other officials of the opera, 
by directors of the company and interested 
patrons and by such other persons as may 
be asked. On occasion, some of the trusted 
critics are present, but this is usually not 
permitted. 

There are always the humors of such situ- 
ations and the laughter-provoking misad- 
ventures, The costumes, the airs, the absurd 
mannerisms of some of the singers provoke 
most of the auditors to mirth, yet the occa- 
sion is altogether a solemn one. I fancy 
Signor Gatti-Casazza finds nothing very 
amusing about it, forthe responsibility which 
rests upon him at such a time is no light one. 








plucked out of the ruinous obscurity of a 
vaudeville show and lifted to the operatic 
stars. 

Few who know singers or operatic history 
need to be told anything of this artist’s 
subsequent suecess and continued profes- 
siona! progress. 

What Hammerstein did and said that day at the Vic- 
toria visuajizes the great hunger of all impresarios. To 
find singer? who have it in the throat and in the head— 
that is the great shining grail, the ineffable vision. 


The World-Wide Search for Talent 


TP\HE thousands of ambitious musicians who have vainly 

stormed the doors of the operatic managers will find it 
hard to believe, yet there is nothing the impresario wants 
so much, dseams of so constantly, watches for so intently 
as the apparition of a genuine talent. Come whence it will 
and in whitever form, this is the darling ghost in every 
manager's hope closet. It cannot be otherwise. If dan 
operatic lender chances to discover a singer with the real 
flair and the true golden voice he is a made man. 

Whether it is wealth or celebrity he seeks, there is no 
difference. | He is by that one stroke made potentially 
rich and famous. He is certain to share in the singer’s 
triumphs, and he is a fool manager if he does not receive 
a share of the profits. 

Not only is the impresario constantly watchful for 
promising young artists, but he has scattered in all parts of 
the world paid and unpaid assistants and legates com- 
missioned to seek and find voices and talents. Let but 
some persoh in whom an opera chief has confidence step 
up and whjsper that he or she has a promising artist at 
hand, and there is immediate mobility, Any of the greater 
impresarios will send his agents across seas and continents 
to sign a ¢ontract with a singer of sufficiently definite 
promise. Most managers will drop any other business and 
go flying after the new artist. Millions may be minted 
from the nétes concealed in one fine throat, and the man 
who finds it and invites the world to hear it is certain of a 
seat among’ the elect. 

? 
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Rosa Ponselle 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


Not only that. There are many thousands of well- 
meaning volunteers in the field of artistic discovery. 
Never a day passes in the life of the opera rajah without 
the visits of a few of these self-appointed discerners of 
approaching lyric splendor. They come from all directions 
and stations, pounding the drums for singers of every 
imaginable capacity and lack thereof. They are critics, 
teachers, persons of wealth or position, writers, friends of 
the manager and—mos: numerous of all—friends and rela- 
tives of the candidates. They make the days of the opera 
master delirious and his nights confounded. But they are 
part of his business, and he hears them all with what 
patience he can muster. 

Here again the curse is mediocrity, the great drag 
anchor that retards the flight of every galleon cargoed with 
human aspiration. In the armies of singers recommended 
to the various impresarios every year there may be one or 
two fine talents and a few dozen acceptables. The rest are 
all men and women of only ordinary ability, indifferent 
promise or no virtue at all. The phenomenal voice, the 
cloud-mounting artist, appears only a few times in a 
generation. He or she has to be weeded out of millions of 
applicants. 

Naturally, since the manager’s day is of twenty-four 
implacable hours like that of other men, he has to take 
some precautions in the matter of approach to his sanc- 
tum. He cannot hear every singer who may wish to show 
his voice any more than the business magnate may hope 
to interview every man who comes toward him with a 
scheme. Intermediaries must do some of the weeding out, 
and it is for this reason that many have the impression 
that approach to managers is difficult—and so it is for 
those who have nothing to show. But for the singer of 
genuine promise nothing is more simple. Her music 
teacher, if he has any standing, can arrange the matter for 


There is always the possibility of mistake, 
of oversight, of a blasting misjudgment. 
The man who sits there and decides for and 
against the ambitions of men and women 
cannot be casual or careless. 

To the singer this is naturally one of the 

. great moments. Let us say that a young 
woman has been studying for ten years, and is come at last 
to her chance at a Metropolitan hearing. Everything rests 
on theissue. If that little group out in front is sufficiently 
impressed, fame and fortune are before her. If it remains 
indifferent or voices its disapproval, she is a failure and the 
dreams of her life are in ruin—temporarily, at any rate. 
True, the word at this opera house is not final. A singer 
may try again, and go elsewhere for a hearing. She may 
come again before the same group and show to better ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, this is the Olympus of opera in 
America, and to succeed here is the attainment of heart’s 
desire; to fail is to suffer a great defeat. 

Consequently the judgments given are seldom final in 
their import. As soon as a singer has been heard Signor 
Gatti-Casazza notes his impression or whispers it to his 
secretary, who makes a note of it opposite the number of 
the singer. Later he compares notes with his confréres and 
thus arrives at a decision. If a singer has made a great 
stir she is told so, and the offer of a contract is likely. If 
the impression made was less striking she is told that she 
shows quality and promise. There is no present room for 
her, but she is to feel encouraged. Frequently she may be 
helped to an opportunity elsewhere. Ifthe singer shows no 
ability or promise the verdict is likely to be noncommittal. 
The most usual judgment is “Go and study more.” 

At these auditions there are frequently a dozen candi- 
dates. They are each permitted one aria of their own 
choice, If the listeners are interested they may ask for a 
second selection. The aspirants wait in the wings or the 
dressing rooms in feverish conditions of suspense, impa- 
tience, terror and hope. This is one occasion when stage 
fright is excusable, and liberal allowance is made for the 
nervousness of the singer, yet he or she who can step out 
with an air of confidence and courage and carry off the 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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PARAMOUNT Pictures 
listed in order of release 
July 1, 1921, to October 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed” 
By Donn Byrne. 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘ Too Much Speed”’ 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. 
“The Mystery Road” 
A British production with David Powell from 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel 
A Paul Powell production. 
William A. Brady’s production, “ Life"’ 
By Thompson Buchanan. 
Dorothy Dalton in “Behind Masks” 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
** Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 
William deMille’s ‘‘ The Lost Romance” 
By Edward Knoblock. 
William 3. Hart in “The Whistle” 
A Hart production 
A story with an unforgetable punch. 
“The Princess of New York”’ 
With David Powell 
A Donald Crisp British production from the 
novel by Cosmo Hamilton. 
Douglas MacLean in “‘ Passing Thru” 
By Agnes Christine Johnston 
Thos. H. Inee production. 
Thomas Meighan in — 
“The Conquest of Canaan” 
By Booth Tarkington. 
Ethel Clayton in “Wealth” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York's artistic Bohemia. 
Roscoe “ Fatty "Arbuckle in “Crazy to Marry" 
By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 

“The Bride’s Play,’’ with Marion Davies 
A Cosmopolitan production by Donn Byrne. 
Wallace Reid in “The Hell Diggers” 

By Byron Morgen. 

Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment” 

Specially written for the star by the author of 
“Three Weeks.” 

Elsie Ferguson in{‘‘ Footlights”’ 

By Rita Weiman 
Directed by John S. Robertson. 
“Dangerous Lies” 

With David Powell 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A Paul Powell British production. 
“The Golem” 

A unique presentation of the famous story of 
ancient Prague 
Betty Compson in “At the End of the World” 
By Erast Klein. 

Directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Cecil B. deMille’s “The Affairs of Anatol” 
By Jeanie MacPherson 
Suggested by Schnitzler’s play 
With Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, Elliott 
Dexter, Bebe Daniels, Monte Blue, Wanda 
Hawley, Theodore Roberts, Agnes Ayres, 
Theodore Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 

Hatton and Julia Faye. 
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Coming! Paramount 
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Will your theatre be on the map? 


HINK what a great number of 

motion picture theatres there are. 

About one to every 1500 families 
throughout the country. 

Where do all the photoplays come 
from to keep all of these theatres going 
all of the time? Who is it that produces 
the great bulk of fine photoplays to 
fill your ever-insistent demand? 

Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
producers and distributors of Para- 
mount Pictures. 

During Paramount Week last Fall 


- there was remarkable evidence of this. 


More than 6ix thousand theatres showed 
nothing but Paramount Pictures 
throughout Paramount Week. 


That national demonstration of bet- 
ter motion pictures will be repeated on 
an even grander scale this year, Sept. 
4 to 10. 


Y If it’s a Paramount Picture 


Throughout the year Paramount 
Pictures constitute the mainstay of the 
programme of more than 11,200 thea- 
tres, most of them showing as many as 
they can get. 


Paramount Week is a good time for 
you to notice why one brand of photo- 
plays has attained such unbelievable, 
nationwide popularity. 


Your theatre is sure to be one of those 
on the Paramount map! 


Check up in these pages the Para- 
mount Pictures you have missed. Now 
is the time to find when and where they 
are coming. And remember: there isn’t 
a theatre anywhere that can’t show 
Paramount Pictures, 


—those wonderful triumphs of screen 
art which are the best show in any town 
any day. 


Cp 
it’s the best show in town 











ADOLPH ZUBOR Pres JESSE L LASKY View Pre CECIL B DE MILLE Director General 4! 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
thing with a good theatrical face cannot but have the 
advantage. @ne after the other the young men and women 
come forwara and sing as best they know how. Then they 
draw back and either leave the opera house at once or 
make their way into the auditorium to hear the other 
singers. Sorne wait and besiege the impresario for his 
opinion, Others show better taste in leaving such matters 
to friends. Finally the afternoon’s work is done. The 
lights expire with soundless haste. The lis- 
teners trudge off to their offices. The por- 
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show themselves as young romantic heroes; the gray- 
beards dreaming of triumphs as Parsifal and Lohengrin; 
the malformed protagonists of Siegfried, the five-foot 
tenors vaunting to play the majestic Moor, Otello—these 
will never quite pass out of pathetic remembrance. Yet 
they but begin the dismal roster. 

The strain such people and the countless other hopeless 
ones put upon the spirit and strength of the impresario will 
not readily be understood. It is not a pleasant thing to 
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are not foreigners, if that be the case, or they are not 
Americans, if the reverse be true; they had no influence 
to exert; the impresario is a fool and knows nothing of 
music, and so on ad nauseam. Well, these things are 
human. They are part of the operatic legend. They go to 
make up the life, its gayety and its defeat. 

The stories of singers’ entry into opera are endless, and 
form a good part of the body of operatic tradition. Here- 
tofore I have recounted the discovery of Orville Harrold. 
These true stories ought to convince the 
most skeptical that the managerial eye is 





ters begin to arder the house for the evening 
performance. : 


always open for genuine talent. However, 
another anecdote of similar nature may be 





Perhaps a new star has gone up over the 
eastern horizon. Peradventure a voice of 
beautiful promise has been heard. If so, the 
habitué will ke informed of it at once by 
the manner atid mien of the auditors. But 
more than likely there has been nothing 
heard or seen, worth the time spent. In 

all likelihood # has been just another rou- 
tine audition, with never a glint of light on 
any eminence of talent—mediocrity upon 
mediocrity, bdyedom and the waste of the ° 
spirit. 

Cleofonte Cimpanini conducted his audi- 
tions in muchythe same way, and many a 
bitter hour these voice trials brought him. 
The struggling singer’s disappointments 
always touchell him, and he was probably 
too accessible ye the unknown artist in dis- 
tress. No one can have been more inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of voices, One day 
a year or two }efore his death Campanini 
was visiting tye studio of a New York 
teacher of voice. It was nothing more than 
a personal callpn a man he knew well, yet 
he was seeking\'voice af always. While he 
sat talking he fpard a woman practicing in 
the studio of angther teacher across an area- 
way. The impgesario forgot what he was 
chatting about find listened closely to the 
singing. After §few minutes he jumped up 
in visible excitedRent and wanted to be taken 
to the studio ogthe rival teacher. He was 
persuaded agaist this rash course, but in- 
sisted on discovaing thename of thesoprano 
and immediatelhad her invited to an audi- 
tion. She sang @or him and he straightway 
employed her.%That was how Dorothy 
Jardon, one tim¥New York Winter Garden 
girl, came to thi¥® Chicago company. 

When Miss Miry Garden took me to one 
of her recent auc ‘ions in New York a crowd 
of forty or fifty 
and it was not 
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told here for its heartening effect. 

One of the most brightly successful of 
the younger singers at the Metropolitan is 
Rosa Ponselle. This young woman was born 
and reared in Meriden, Connecticut, as Rosa 
Ponzilla. Her father is an Italian ice and 
coal man, and her brother, who is said to 
possess a remarkable tenor voice, still han- 
dles these useful staples of refrigeration and 
heat, declining absolutely to be lured away 
to the opera. Rosa and her elder sister, 
Carmela, set out in their youth to sing in 
vaudeville, and were well known in the lesser 
circuits, where they sang popular ballads 
and an occasional operatic aria. Carmela 
took the notion several years ago to go to 
a better teacher and have her voice tried. 
She was recommended to a New York man 
who had been successful with other singers, 
and she went to him. He liked her voice 
and told her she might be made into an 
operatic soprano. 


Choosing a Teacher 


OSA, the younger girl, thought little of 
the idea, and decided not to study. 
However, she often accompanied her sister 
to the teacher’s studio and watched him at 
work. He finally tried her voice also, and 
almost immediately decided that she was 
the better equipped of the pair. She began 
tostudy, and worked faithfully. The teacher 
then resorted to Signor Gatti-Casazza and 
asked him to hear the young woman. An 
audition was arranged and the Metropoli- 
tan leader was visibly moved. He tried the 
young soprano in several réles and shortly 
gave hera contract. Her leap to success and 
celebrity was accomplished almost over- 
night. She had the voice and the tempera- 











ment. That is the sole answer to the riddle. 
The first, and perhaps the most vital, 








them many of Bhe rejected of other try- 
outs. Our first?jvoman impresario took a 
place well towai\ the front of the house with her secretary 
at her side ander stage manager and conductors about 
her. She called¥ach aspirant by name from a list in her 
secretary's han, listened attentively, often with a show 
of delight, some\’mes with nervous impatience and embar- 
rassment. Eac§ singer was thanked for his or her efforts, 
sometimes with §vyhat I understood to be a finely affected 
enthusiasm. Opasionally Miss Garden asked a singer to 
give a second ajiettion, Sometimes she complimented a 
musi¢ian publici®. Out of the whole range of applicants, 
requiring five sof#i hours to hear at the rate of onefor every 
ten minutes, ap@froximately, the manager found only two 
possessing any :fAthentic promise. In these lone cases she 
asked who the t#achers had been, what the singer’s expe- 
rience was and here she might communicate with her. 


Ympresario’s Difficulties 


i= GALLO is one of the most besieged 
m opera. Precisely because his company 
nent organization in the country stand- 
ing between thereat endowed houses and the candidate 
for operatic he Nors his doors are always haunted by 
vocalists desiring to be heard. During his New York sea- 
son he holds reilar weekly auditions, usually on Thurs- 
days, and the erdjyds of hopefuls that gather are the cause 
of endless wond¢ ‘ment. It used to be a conviction with 
me that all the Ricompetents in the world, convinced of 
their unfitness fr any of the ordinary pursuits of com- 
monplace pronkiy<, had turned to writing and were trying 
to be authors, ut after watching operatic auditions I 
am converted. —t seems to me now the disinherited are 
equally divided etween song and the writing art. 
The impossibl J that haunt the hearings of impresarios 





hundred in dea} weight, coming to be heard as little 
Miceela or fiery , armen or nubile Marguerite; the grand- 
mothers sa to impersonate the lithe Louise or the 
temptress Thais’ the doddering grandfathers come to 


look upon the bitter vanities, the cradle-slain aspirations 
of unhappy, mirthless and untalented people. 
sweet to brood with illusionless eyes on the pitiful strivings 
of the misdirected and misbegotten. I have seen Cam- 
panini and Gallo come from such auditions strained and 
depressed beyond immediate relief. But their ordeal was 
but begun. To tell these miserables the truth? Or to lie 
to them with pleasant evasions and let them go on nursing 
their own destruction? Or to avoid them altogether? 
Which? We shall see hereafter that the choice is not 
lightly to be made. 

Nothing plagues the musical manager so much as the 
bootlessness of honest opinion and sound advice. In most 
cases—generally the most flagrant—it is impossible to tell 
the truth. Singers come to be praisec and accepted. If 
one tells them, with every earthly certainty of being cor- 
rect, that they have no voices and no future, one simply 
earns their hostility and makes certain that they will go 
about hymning the incompetence of the very critic.whqse 
judgment they sought. But that again is not all. Adverse 
opinion may lead to consequences so tragical that every 
critic of voice shrinks from the damning verdict. 

It seems to be a weakness that even the wise and disil- 
lusioned are unable to command—this childish need of 
favorable opinion or none. Not long ago a man who 
knows operatic people by the score, has heard all the stories 
and laughed at all the weaknesses of others, brought his 
daughter to Gallo for a hearing. The manager shrank from 
the obligation, but found no escape. He heard the girl. 
She had a sweet little voice about big enough to fill a very 
modest drawing-room. Ten miracles might never have 
made an operatic singer of her. Surely, thought the 
impresario, here is a man to whom I may tell the truth. 
More than that, I must not deceive him. He is my friend. 
Gallo gave the father an honest opinion—and they are 
friends no longer. 

A large number of the disappointed singers have the 
same tale to tell. They have been unfairly treated; they 
failed to put up money; they did not hire a press agent; 
they were at a disadvantage on the day of audition; they 
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problem to vex the student aiming at oper- 
atic careering is the matter of a teacher. 
The talent for making singers is perhaps one of the rarest 
of all. The man or woman who has been a first-rate artist 
has a natural advantage both in practical experience and 
in the respect inspired among students, yet it cannot be 
maintained that former vocalists are always the most suc- 
cessful instructors. Teaching is the natural haven the singer 
seeks when age has robbed him of his full voice, and there 
are thus large numbers of former stars among the operatic 
chiefs of instruction. But there are also many who never 
sang a note in public. Many teachers reach the utmost 
celebrity, and it is perhaps a fact that they deserve praise 
even more than the luminous pupils they turn out. Such 
teachers as Della Sedie, Marchesi, Lilli Lehmann and Jean 
de Regzke, to mention only some of the most celebrated, 
enjoyed international renown and educated numerous 
artists of the first rank. 

But it is not possible for the rank and file of young 
people to get into the hands of the indubitable masters. 
Teachers of more humble station must be trusted first, and 
the student must make his or her way upward toward 
better and higher forms of teaching, as in the common 
schools. When it is understood that incompetent or mis- 
taken teaching may spoil a voice or at best teach a student 
many faults that will thereafter have to be painfully un- 
learned, the importance of the instructor will be better 
appreciated. But this is only the surface of the matter. 
There are honest and dishonest vocal instructors. These 
men and women are human, and one finds among them all 
the types that grace and disgrace life as a whole. How 
then shall the student choose the right person and step at 
once into the true path? 

There is no general answer to this question. All the 
beginner may do is to consult those who may be depended 
on for knowledge and disinterest. The student may 
further fortify himself with information on the abuses 
sometimes practiced among venal vocal teachers, and it is 
to enlighten the thousands of ambitious youngsters that 
I recount here certain yarns about teachers and teaching. 
It should be carefully noted that I intend no broad attack 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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ne oT easures Rare they Bore to 
~ Doras of Old Spain 


DER fretted arches and along 
the moonlit galleries of the Al- 
hambra the great ladies of the 
court of Philip V. were wont to 
promenade, adorned with rare 
fineries from the hands of famous 
craftsmen of the 16th century. 





To these magnificent dofias of old Spain the 
masters of the ancient guilds of watchmakers 
brought their finest specimens, 


So, to the women of today, do the Gruen Guild 
craftsmen bring rare examples of their artistry— 
wristlets wrought in gold and enamel, platinum 
and diamonds; wristlets rich in hand-chased beauty 
or elegant with subdued simplicity. 


Gruen Wristlets are made by a modern guild of 
watchmakers—many of them the descendants of 
the old guild masters, all of them actuated by the 
same ideals, the same love of fine craftsmanship, 
as obtained in the ancient guildhalls. 


Where dwells the old guild artistry 


In the Gruen workshops at Madre-Biel, Switzer- 
land, the Gruen Watches are conceived. There, 
with the aid of American machinery, master crafts- 


men fashion the movements to the exacting ¢ 


standards of the guild. On Time Hill, Cincinnati, 
is the American workshop. Here the beautiful 
hand-wrought cases are made, the movements 
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gance, in richness of detail. The simplicity and 
the beauty of line of Models 82 and 83 in solid 
green gold make them the perfect wristlets for 
any occasion—whether it be a dance or a game 
of golf. 


At the sign of the Gruen Guild 


Gruen Watches are sold only by chartered agencies, 
among the best jewelry stores in each locality. Look 


fitted into them and then given their final adjust- 
ments and tests for accuracy. 


See these new models 


In the accompanying panel you may see beautiful 
examples of Gruen Guild craftsmanship. Model 
81 in solid green or white gold, illustrating the 
Gruen art of hand-chasing, is unexcelled in ele- 


: &~ “w PLE IE TZ ZB ar for the Gruen Service Emblem. There you will 


find these charming Gruen models and other 
Gruen Guild Watches for men and women. 


Prices: $25 to $750; with diamonds, from $100 
to $6000. 

A book of Etchings and Photographic Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely interested. 


Gruen Watcumakers GuILD, Time Hill, Cincinnati,U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 





Gold Case Factory and Serfice Work- 
shops, Gruen W atchmakers Guild, Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, where the jeweler’s 
watchmaker can obtain standardized 
duplicate parts promptly 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
upon instructors. It is to be remembered that there are 
many highly competent and strictly honorable men and 
women in the profession. It is certain that the teacher is 
as necessary as the singer himself. All I intend is a cau- 
tion against the rogues, whose crimes are responsible for 
some of the bitterest defeats in operatic life. 

In New York, not long ago, a musician went very early 
one morning to call on a rather well-known vocal teacher. 
He made the early visit premeditatedly, since he knew that 
the teacher would have the later hours of the day filled 
with appointments. Imagine his surprise when he found 
the instructor busy with a soprano at a few minutes before 
eight o’clock, an unheard-of hour in the musical world, 
where everyone goes to bed long after midnight and 
sleeps far into the morning. The musician took a chair 
in the anteroom and waited. His ear was immediately 
assailed by some of the most impossible singing from one 
of the most hopeless voices of his experience. He listened 
in wonderment. Surely this man, with his high standing 
and his high prices, was not teaching suth amateurs. After 
half an hour the pupil left, and the teacher spent more 
than an hour with his caller. He had no further appoint- 
ments until ten o’clock, the usual hour for beginning. 

“*Who was that lamentable singer?”’ the musician asked 
as he was leaving. 

The instructor laughed gayly. 

“Oh, that’s a Miss Blank, a woman with money,” he 
said, smirking. ‘She insists on studying. She can afford 
to pay. I may as well take her money as the next. She’s 
hopeless, but’’—and he leaned over confidentially—‘‘I 
have her come early and get her out of the way. It would 
ruin my business if my real students caught me fooling 
with such a voice.” 


Problems of the Impresarios 


ERE is one of the commonest of all practices among 

teachers. In this case no great harm was done. The 
woman did have money and leisure. She wanted a time- 
killing avocation and some sops to her vanity, and she was 
willing to pay. At the same time she was hugging a pain- 
ful delusion, with her teacher’s collusion. He was de- 
ceiving her and helping her to deceive herself. It is not 
always possible to choose one’s course according to fixed 
rule. Every case must decide itself. Yet here is the 
beginning of a form of venality that reaches far. The 
eases in which poor and struggling boys and girls are 
treated in the same way, mulcted of what they cannot 
afford to give and finally broken of all hope are fairly 
numerous and pitiful. 

In Chicago, a number of years ago, a young woman 
from the Corn Belt who had recently inherited a fortune 
went to a widely reputed instructor and placed herself 
under his charge for voice training. She paid down a fee 
of five hundred dollars, and the man continued to get 
money from her as frequently and as lavishly as he could. 
He took all the traffic would bear. But the girl was sen- 
sible enough to realize after a few weeks of experimenting 
that her voice was not remarkable and that no career was 
possible. But she was good for more than a hundred 
dollars a week, and the teacher decided he must not lose 
her. He accordingly suggested that she take up the 
violoncello, and she did. But she wearied of this also, and 
threatened to leave. He immediately changed his position 
once more and told her she must become an actress, 

Now began a series of lessons in the dramatic art, at 
which the young woman made slow and unimportant prog- 
ress. She abandoned this, too, and the golden-egged 
goose seemed lost. But the teacher now discovered that 
she had studied piano and had a fairly sound foundation 
in this art. He suggested that a career as accompanist to 
great singers was undeniably open to her. He knew, to be 
sure, that successful accompanists are born, and that this 
is one of the branches of the musical art which cannot be 
taught. No matter. 

He persuaded her to turn accompanist and thereby held 
her and her purse a few weeks longer. But she eventually 
saw through this as well. 

It was now suggested that artistic dancing was a vogue 
and that she might score in that field. Again she practiced 
for a short time, only to find that she was too heavy and 
that the process of reduction was too painful. At last 
there was nothing more to hold her and she prepared to go. 
In his extremity the teacher made ardent and insistent 
love to her, and she might also have been caught on this 
device had her fancy not been engaged elsewhere. She 
was finally got out of the charlatan’s hands—after he had 
taken three or four thousand dollars of her money. 

Mr. Gallo tells me that some years ago he engaged,a 
soprano who was still working with a finishing teacher. 
She sang with his company while it was in New York, and 
sang in most promising fashion. But when it came to 
making the tour she at first accepted eagerly and then 
balked, breaking her contract. The manager was sorely 
puzzled until he discovered that his singer was wealthy 
and had been paying a teacher twenty-five dollars a lesson. 
This man, rather than lose a profitable pupil, had advised 
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Ametita Galli-Curci 


the girl not to sing further in opera and to break her agree- 
ment. In other words, he caused an ambitious girl to 
sacrifice her operatic chance, the thing she had been 
working toward for eight years. 

Unless the pupil is in the hands of a teacher of the highest 
repute or one whose probity is completely established and 
personally understood, there is no assurance. The prob- 
lem is one that troubles impresarios at all times, for the 
misdeeds of the teachers react upon the managers in various 
and subtle ways. 

There is no practical advice to give beyond the counsel 
of extreme caution; and this is always vain, for the fool 
girl who believes she has a voice will swallow every 
flattery of the mountebank and resent every word of truth 
from the honest man. 

The phonograph steps in here as a most valuable teach- 
ing adjunct, highly useful to the more finished student. 
Such artists as Galli-Curci and Stracciari say that they 
were able to tell more about their voices after hearing 
phonographic records of their work than in all their pre- 
vious practice and performance. They learned more from 
the machine, they say, than from all coaches. There is 
truth in this, for the singer hears his own voice imperfectly 
while his tones are echoing in his head. But if he can 
record it and listen to it later he is in the position of the 
critic hearing an alien voice. 

“Every advanced student,” says Fortune Gallo, 
“should have a few test records made to use in hunting for 
imperfections and to compare personal renditions with 
those made by operatic leaders. There is no end to the 
possibilities of the thing. I think a special instrument will 
yet be evolved for the studio to enable every singer to 
record and study progressive renditions. In the meantime 
a few test records are the best thing known.” 

I find that singers and other managers are generally 
in agreement on this point. 


Why the Show Was Canceled 


HE dishonesty and chicanery of the musical world is by 
-+ no means limited to the teachers. The dubious impre- 
sarios are everywhere in all countries where opera is sung 
or other forms of music patronized. That is why singers are 
often so wary. That is why some demand cash in advance. 
It seems to be an acceptance that occasional easy money 
can be got by starting fly-by-night operatic organizations, 
This practice has given rise to certain prejudices against 
opera troupes, which formerly were more prevalent than 
now. 

Last winter a practically unknown music master an- 
nounced a performance and his show attracted a good- 
sized audience. The hour for the curtain came, but no 
show began. The audience waited and waited. It chafed 
and grew restless. Cheers and jeers and stamping of feet 
ran through the house, and were repeated every few min- 
utes. Finally at half past nine the manager appeared and 
said the trunks containing the music had been delayed and 
would soon be on hand. Please have patience. The house 
waited again. 

Meantime a harsh comedy had been playing back stage. 
First of all, the musicians demanded pay in advance, The 
impresario paid, and the orchestra manager left the house 
at once with the cash to make sure he would not be forced 
to return it in case the performance was called off. This 
obstacle had hardly been met when the chorus also de- 
manded pay. The money was got from the box office. 
The signal for the curtain was about to be given when the 
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star went to the badgered manager and demanded her fee. 
He managed to procure this, too, and was starting for the 
front of the house when another put her foot down and 
would not blow an alto note till paid. Checks were offered, 
but she was a woman of experience and declined to have 
anything but cash. There was no more to be got and the 
performance had to be canceled. The manager sent an 
agent before the curtain who explained evasively what the 
trouble was, and assured the audience that refund of money 
paid for tickets would be made the following day at the 
office of the Blank Music Bureau in the Blue Building. 

When the officials of the Blank bureau arrived ait their 
quarters next day they were astounded to find the cor- 
ridors packed with opera patrons clamoring for their 
money. As the bureau had taken no part in the enterprise 
beyond engaging singers for the impresario, there was no 
cash forthcoming, and the opera goers trooped wearily and 
angrily, away. 

The evil public impression made by such incidents has 
some bearing upon the failure of opera to attain full 
popularity and respect among us. This impresario certainly 
intended no dishonesty against his audience. He would 
have given the performance if his musicians and singers 
had not demanded their pay in advance. 

The attempts of men to swell themselves into fit ten- 
ants for the managerial shoes often lead to ludicrous 
contretemps. Recently a musician who wanted to be an 
impresario engaged singers for operatic work and an- 
nounced a performance. The audience was little short of 
capacity and a prosperous tenure seemed assured. When 
the singers demanded their money in advance the manager 
prevailed upon them to go ahead with the performance, 
promising that he would pay after the second act, wnen 
the counting up had been done, 


The Tenor Makes a Speech 


a the second curtain he assured his artists that the 
count had not been completed and asked them to go 
ahead. They complied once more, but when the third cur- 
tain had descended the leader was nowhere to be found. A 
vonference of the singers was called and it was decided that 
the tenor, who had just sung to a tumultuous applause and 
five curtain calls, should go out and explain the situation 
to the house. He went forward as he was and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen; You are probably surprised 
to have me step out here still in my costume, But all is 
not well, and I have been selected to tell you the truth. 
Our manager has been putting off paying us till now, prom- 
ising the money at the end of each act. Now his agent 
tells us there is no money to pay, and that the whole house 
is paper, only eighty gallery and thirty-three orchestra 
seats paid for. The place is packed and we think our 
manager is lying to us. So I must ask al! of you who paid 
actual money to stand. Will you be so kind?” 

The entire audience stood, even the few who had been 
admitted free declining to confess it. A burst of laughter 
went through the place and a shout of applause followed. 

“You see, ladies and gentlemen,”’ continued the tenor, 
“that we are right and he is lying. You have paid him, but 
he has not paid us. I think you will not expect us to sing 
for nothing, so the performance stops right here.” 

These irresponsible and questionable managers have 
other ways of making a little lightly won money. They 
take advantage of the stupid vanity of women with poor 
voices and fine ambitions. Frequently such women have 
money. They are the natural gudgeons then of the faker. 
He organizes a little company with money advanced him 
by his ambitious dupe, assigns her some role and lets her 
sing with other performers of better ability. He greatly 
exaggerates the outlay, pockets the difference and goes on 
to his next scheme. These women have all had their day of 
haunting the auditions of the greater impresarios.* They 
have tried again and again, always with negative results. 
Finally they fall into the hands of the sharpers who let 
them appear for a price. They hug the notion that once 
they have sung and got decent notices from some pro- 
vincial newspapers they may go back to the great com- 
panies and make an impression. They do not realize that 
such plaudits only provoke the chieftains of the big com- 
panies to hoarse laughter. 

In one of the larger Western cities is a wealthy man with 
a pudgy little wife well past any vestiges of rash youth. 
But she has both social and operatic ambitions, and tries 
to make her society urge bolster her opera cravings, and 
vice versa. She has several times put up sums ranging 
from five thousand to ten thousand dollars with one or 
another nameless manager. Thereafter she has been per-~ 
mitted to sing such trifling roles as Santuzza in Cavalleria, 
Martha in Faust or Frasquita in Carmen. She has little 
voice and no stage ability, but she can pay for her vanity, 
and possibly she gets her money's worth out of the prestige 
her singing gives her with the uninformed among her 
people, The pity is that she believes herself an artist and 
yearns unhappily for forfeit triumphs. 

If one is silly he may laugh at the antics of these people, 
but their hopeless ambitions and their hard-riding vanity 
are truly tragical matters. When one sees women with the 
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snow of the fifties and sixties already upon them still pur- 
suing the bright Medusa of song, and realizes that these 
unhappy mortals have likely given their youth and their 
middle age to vain aspiration, denying themselves the 
common solaces granted to women, there is no mood for 
mirth. In the main, these, women are poor creatures who 
found themselves past their first youth and, like so many, 
disappointed at love, beaten in the quest of romantic hap- 
piness, they have turned bitterly away and sought compen- 
sation in art, in song; and they are destined to fresh 
frustration, for there is in them only the stuff of defeat. 

With Sainte-Beuve: ‘Cette élite infinie que ne visiterant 
jamais l'occasion, le bonheur ou la gloire.” 

Some reference has already been made to the disasters 
which come upon ambitious men and women straining 
upward in the operatic path. Truly enough, men and 
women fail everywhere, and life itself often bears the 
aspect of a monstrous debacle. Yet there is something 
markedly poignant about’ the confounding of artistic 
hopes and visions. The dreams are reared so high, the 
triumph is ao feverishly sought that frustration is doubly 
painful, The light that glows about the successful is so 
brilliant that the rejected stand in deepest Hadean night. 

The man who strives for nothing beyond material re- 
ward loses no more than he aims after. The artist yearns 
toward remoter stars. Wea!th is the least of his guerdons, 
Honor, praise, equipage, renown and gilory—these are the 
prizes longed for, and lost if he fails. There is an alto- 
gether different spirit in the artist’s striving and a con- 
trary kind of fatality about his surrender. He wants so 
keenly to be somebody, to do something, to stand on some 
eminence in the brabbling crowd of unseeing and uncaring 
men. He feels an urgency of fine achievement and hears 
the proniise of rewards in rarer coin than golden. Finally 
he is lashed by furies of beauty and lured by its Lorelei. 
If for one of many reasons utterly beyond his calculation or 
contro! he fails and is thrust away from the shrine the 
wreck is utter and irreparable. 


The Pathos of Failure 


S° THE student who starts toward a goal lying on the 
stage of an opera house courts a spiritual transfer to the 
heavens or the depths. It might not be so dire a matter 
were it possible to stop the unpromising aspirants some- 
where in their earlier marches and so save them the hope- 
less years of waiting, the long climbs to barren heights, the 
forfeit dreams. But the impresario of opera is helpiess. 
I have already spoken of the vanity of truth-telling where 
an ambitious singer is concerned. The closest fnends are 
made into enemies. Even relatives are alienated. A 
father may not speak honestly to his wife or daughter in 
such a matter. The families that have split upon this 
rock are numberless. Some opera-struck girl or boy gets 
the bit into the teeth and goes ahead with no equipment 
beyond blind, destructive determination. 

Recently a sensible business man, who knows more or 
less about singers’ vanities, brought his daughter to the 
home of his relative, a man who has been intimately con- 
nected with the big operatic companies for many years. 
She sang in a pretty church-choir voice, neither rich 
enough for concert nor big enough for light opera even. 
The relative discouraged the girl. She ought to marry and 
use her voice for her own amusement. She had no special 
gift, and, besides, opera was a dog’s life. Were she his 
daughter he'd prefer to have her sell shirt waists. A family 
schism resulted. The operatic veteran is a friend of long 
standing and I may vouch for the bitterness of the feeling. 

In this sense the relatives and friends of a young singer 
are often his or her worst enemies. A young woman sings 
in the choir of a small-town church. Her admirers wish to 
be nice to her. They may be sincere enough when they 
say: “You ought to go on the stage. You should study 
for the opera. So-and-so and Blank were choir singers, 
and gee where they are now.”’ The girl is fired with ambi- 
tions very likely beyond her strength. She sets out for 
New York, falls into the hands of an overrated but not 
overhonest teacher. He repeats the flatteries and holds 
out the highest hopes. That is part of his business. He is 
paid by the lesson. 

The girl is without means and her parents cannot supply 
her with funds. So she settles down in New York, works 
vy day at stenography or selling or whatever may come to 
hand, and puts in her evenings studying and practicing. 
The metropolis is crowded with such girls. The months 
pass and then the years. Perhaps the girl is fortunate 
enough to get a place in the choir of one of the city 
churches, More likely she goes on teaching school or plod- 
ding in an office, while still she chases the operatic butter- 
fly. She has no time for pleasures, She hardly gives her- 
self the necessary hours for sleep and essential rest. Her 
strength is not sufficient for every strain. She gets sick 
and must go home, not only defeated but broken. Or the 
girl may go on for years, constantly listening to the prom- 
ises of the teachers whom she has changed from time to 
time as they failed in turn to bring her to the throne room 
of song. She abstains from marriage. Her whole life is 
unnatural and suppressed. 
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Were she to find compensation all this might be worth 
risking, but every teacher the girl has gone to and every 
musician who has heard her knows that she has not the 
voice for opera, not the temperament for the stage, not the 
personality of the artist. Some of them have deceived her 
for their own profit; the others because to undeceive such 
a girl is painful and dangerous. 

It may be said that I present here the extreme case, the 
darkest possible side of the picture. That is not true, for 
we have yet to come to the deepest woe. But there is a 
brighter phase. It concerns the men and women who never 
either succeed measurably or fail utterly. I do not know 
but they are more pathetic even than the girls just de- 
scribed. They go to New York and other great cities and 
put in their lives studying, coaching, running from teacher 
to teacher, from manager to manager, pulling wires, rolling 
logs, playing every legitimate and illegitimate game to get 
hearings, being put off again and again, through the 
months, through the years, throughout all their lifetimes. 

Of this class are the men and women of fifty and past 
who throng the back doors of opera houses and the outer 
rooms of managers’ offices, grown hopeless and querulous, 
going from place to place like troubled lemures, and ever 
fighting to keep up the pretense of success and hope. These 
unfortunates are the stock ghosts of opera, the wraiths that 
haunt the wake of every triumphant singer. They are the 
thousand failures over whose whitening bones the one 
clambers safely to success, 

Let no one conclude that the representation given here 
was conceived to discourage young men and women from 
musical ambitions. The very opposite is the intent. If the 
seamy side of the life is displayed it is to warn and to 
inform, so thatthe new generation of the lark-throated 
young may see more clearly where they tread and judge 
more surely what chance they have of arriving at their goal. 

A year or two ago a young woman sang for one of the 
major managers and he engaged her tentatively. He had 
room for a soprano who could do Cio Cio San in Madama 
Butterfly. The young woman had not the rdéle in her 
repertoire, but set out at once to learn it. She employed 
a high-priced coach, worked night and day, nearly ex- 
hausted herself and spent a great deal of money. Finally 
she reported to the impresario that she was ready to go on. 
He gave her a rehearsal and found to his dismay that her 
coach had been a compizte impostor. He had taught her 
almost everything amiss. Had the manager been less 
understanding and tolerant, had he been more pressed for 
time, the girl must have failed then and there, with her 
triumph already in her hands. The coach had not known 
Butterfly, but had taken the fee just the same, and faked 
his way through. The conductor took the new soprano 
in hand, put in days and nights with her, painfully got her 
out of her mistaken tricks and taught her the part aright. 
She went on and sang beautifully, and she knows she 
would have failed completely. 


Campanini’s Soft Answer 


HUS the dangers in the way of the singer are never at 
an end, The greatest star has still to keep constantly 
in training, and pitfalls yawn for him as for the beginner. 
Except in dramatic instances the pathetic stories of 
singers remain concealed. Even then the inner truth is not 
likely to reach public attention. A few operatic wiseacres 
know something and surmise more. That is all. Now and 
again, however, an impresario forgets to act according to 
tradition. He is moved by some tone of pathos that 
escapes to his ear and throws off the conventional safe- 
guards. Then something of the submerged heartbreak of 
the singer is likely to come to the surface. 

Several seasons ago a pretty young woman brought to 
Campanini, in Chicago, a note from a society woman. 
This was Miss Brown, let us say. Would the maestro hear 
her? She was a protégée of the epistolary lady. She hada 
fine talent. The girl appeared at the next audition and sang 
sweetly, thinly and without inspiration or understanding. 
She was a nice little woman with a pretty parlor voice, un- 
fit for public display anywhere and without possibilities. 

Campanini sized up the situation, judged that it was the 
money of one who had it in excess that was paying for the 
girl’s foolery and gave a diplomatic answer. 
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“I do not think you have the voice for op-pay-rah, my 
dear young lady. No, I do not recommen’ the op-pay-rah. 
Maybe, you studee hard and wor-r-k har-r-d; perhaps 
maybe then you can make ze contzer-rto; yes, contzer-rto, 
yes, maybe; op-pay-rah, non.” 

The music master patted her affectionately on the back 
and mat her away. Pray God she would plague him no 
more! 

The conduct of the impresario and even of the teacher 
in such a situation is readily defensible. Campanini was 
really more frank than is the custom. As for the teacher, 
he has his own defense. A girl comes with the card of a 
wealthy woman who has heard her voice and has faith in 
it. If the teacher hears the girl and says to the rich 
patroness that her judgment is at fault he makes an enemy 
of an influential person whom he had better cultivate, 
whose good will he may need at any time in the interest of 
his really promising pupils. Moreover, he may be certain 
that if he rejects the girl and tells her patroness his reasons 
in the most careful and exhaustive way he will likely be 
sending the singer to another less honest man, who will 
exploit both her and her patroness to the limits. His 
dilemma is a painful one for any man of conscience, yet 
here is only one course open. He must accept the girl, do 
what he can for her and leave her disillusioning to others. 
Every successive critic into whose hands she comes will 
probably dodge the issue if he can. 


Little Voices and Big Ambitions 


F CAMPANINI consoled himself with the thought that 
he had disposed of this troublesome girl he was sorrow- 
fully mistaken. The next year she came again, to his deep 
chagrin. This time her patroness appeared with her. There 
was no escape. She must be heard. Campanini put down 
her name resignedly and shook his head as one forewarned 
of trouble. 

The afternoon of the audition came. The girl’s number 
was called in the wings. She stepped out upon the stage. 
Campanini, watching nervously from the last row of the 
theater, grasped the situation at a glance. His words of 
the previous year, designed to turn the girl from an 
operatic career, had exerted a diametrically opposite pres- 
sure, She had concluded that if the director did not like 
her work the fault must be with her teacher. She had gone 
to a new tutor, and, mirabile dictu, there she stood in the 
role of Gilda, waiting while the piano struck the opening 
notes of the difficult and demanding ‘Caro nome che il 
mio cor,”’ a show piece for coloraturas. 

Campanini watched with astounded eyes while the poor 
child went through all the mimicry of the part. It was too 
transparent. The new instructor had heartlessly coached 
her for Rigoletto, an opera as far beyond her as the utter- 
most stars. Those ridiculous dramatic gestures and that 
puny, passionless voice! The chuckles broke out among 
the small audience at the hearing. Even the assisting con- 
ductors laughed. Only Campanini shuddered and sank 
into depression. It was heartbreaking. He hesitated be- 
tween tears and fury. After the audition he tried to avoid 
the girl, but she watched for him and caught him as he was 
leaving the house, still agitated and oppressed. 

“Maestro,” she said pleadingly, “did I do better 
to-day?” 

“My dear young lay-dee,” he began in his courtly, 
apologetic manner, “I told you last year you are not for 
ze op-pay-rah. You should believe me. I tell you the 
troot. You do not think I like to hur-rt you. See? It 
hur-rt me too. But you muss not try to sing op-pay-rah, 
It iss too much for you. Please, believe me!”’ 

He saw the girl’s features darken and change. 
dropped her head, but raised it again in a moment. 

“But you told me last year I would be a success in con- 
cert. You still think I can do that, don’t you?”’ 

There were tears of terror and hope gathering in her 
eyes, but he was too sorely driven to draw back. He must 
go on now. 

“You mistake my wor-rds, my dear young lay-dee,” he 
went ahead. “I said only that maybe, maybe, you make 
good to sing in contzerto. I tol’ you if you study hard and 
make much progress then you maybe sing in contzerto. 
But no, I must tell you all de troot. They lie to you; 
these people tell you you have a beauteeful voice and must 
be great singer in op-pay-rah. Do they not tell you that? 
Hah, I thought so! Do not leesten to them. I tell you 
now it iss not troo. I muss speak hones’ wid you. I tell 
you, my dear young lay-dee, you have no voice. You can- 
not succeed. Not in op-pay-rah, not in contzerto, not in 
odder things—not nothing!’’ 

He stumbled along passionately, overcome by emotion, 
throwing caution aside. 

‘I am vay-ree sor-ree,”’ he finished, touched by the 
girl’s ashen face. ‘I must speak troo. I cannot other- 
wise ” 


She 


The pity-struck impresario patted the girl’s head ten- 
derly and hurried out of the house, his left hand jammed 
down into his pocket, fingering his collection of amulets 
and luck pieces. 

Editor's Note—This is the last of three articles by Mr. Smith. 
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Next Week 


All Over America, People Will 


Get the Truth About the Chalmers 


An important demonstration of Chalmers 
superiorities will be conducted in every 
leading commercial center of the country 
for one week, beginning August 22. 


Practical proof will be given to everyone 
desiring a demonstration, that the Chalmers 
motor is a silent, powerful performer, and 
that the car possesses riding and driving 
qualities of the most satisfying kind. 


Ask the Dealer to Show You— 


How smoothly the Chalmers that produces its splendid per- 

throttles down on high gear. formance. 

How swiftly and easily it picks up How superbly it rides. How easily 

again on high gear. What a supple it steers. How effective its brakes 

car it is in traffic. are with only moderate pedal- 
; . pressure. 

How it ‘‘eats up” the hills and 

heavy going. How silently and Finally, how little it costs to run 

freely it develops the power and to keep up. 

Roadster - - - $1495 Sport Car - - - $1695 Coupé - - - - $2295 

5-Pass. Touring Car, 1545 7- Pass. Touring Car, 1795 Sedan - - - = 2445 


Prices F. O. B. Factory, War Tax to be added 


All Models Equipped with Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Car Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 


CHALMERS 
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Jim Henrys Column 
Reputation 


I was considered the worst boy in 
Newburyport, Mass., and at that, my 
reputation was based on an incom- 
plete knowledge of my operations, 

I think I am on the trail of a bit 
of philosophy, although when I start 
writing one of these Shale Shaving 
Cream advertisements I am never 
quite sure what the point is going 
to be. 

But to continue, I used to know a 
prominent business man who was 

enerally credited with a code of 
tea, ethics which made it safer 
to hire abler lawyers than he em- 
ployed. Some twenty years later he 
was the premier in one of the ghastli- 
est failures that ever broke the hearts 
of widows and orphans. 

Now, a bad boy is usually the 
father of a good man, as is demon- 
strated by my opening paragraph, 
but when a man or a product becomes 
the subject of dubious or favorable 
comment, it is well to be guided by 
surface indications. 

I don’t know whether I can twist 
this thought into a constructive sell- 
ing argument for Mennen Shaving 
Cream, but it must be done quickly 
if at all, for it’s a costly column 
that has no ending. 

Honestly, do you hear much of any- 
thing talked about nowadays except 

olf, taxes and Mennen Shaving 
Crum? In the last month haven't 
several men told you how Mennen’s 
has dispelled the cloud that used 
to sadden their mornings? 
Haven't you, through 
and some influence or 
“ other, gradually come 
~ to believe that a won- 
derfui experience 
awaits you when you 
unscrew the cap off 
your first tube of 

Giaak Shaving 

Cream? 

That is reputation. 


(Mennen Salesman) % 


Jelewm 
“8 coe 
igi 


I almost forgot to mention that ny 
demonstrator tube costs 15¢ by mail. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaan, A. USA 
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| of coincidence. Anybody trying to com- 
mute from Newtown would have had to 
give up all other employment and make 
commutation his life work. So it was a long, 
tedious back trail for Buford on Sunday 
afternoon, and with every hour something 
disastrous was happening to his spirits. As 
he approached home he unwound the psy- 
chology of Gregory and tended to reveal 
the rising young banker and scion of the 
noble house of Buford. 

With this process there was an inevitable 
weakening of the Hazel spell. He did not 
visualize readily, and he had not known her 
long enough to get her thoroughly fixed in 
his consciousness. As he approached the 
pptences Buford house on High Street he 
elt that he had a hard job of explaining on 
his hands. When his mother greeted him he 
realized what painful contrasts the world 
afforded in the way of mothers. 

He muddled through it somehow when 
they were alone after the Sunday night 
supper—James trying desperately to make 
the thing clear, his mother trying to under- 
stand, and neither succeeding very well. 

“Am I being told that we are to have a 
waitress in our family?” 

“That isn’t fair. She helps her mother in 
the boarding house, but she isn’t a reg— 
that is, it isn’t as if she worked in a res- 
taurant and got wages.” 

Strange how Hazel’s words kept crop- 
ping up to weaken his case. “Only differ- 
ence, nothing happens to me on Saturday.” 
Better try a new tack entirely. 

“Hazel’s the jolliest, wittiest girl I ever 
knew. She can keep a crowd going for 
hours. She’d be a wonder on the stage.” 

“We might charge admission to the 
drawing-room and make a nice thing of it.” 

“Oh, mother!”” To himself he added: 
“T had no idea it could be as hard as this. 

“Everybody adores her. I don’t see why 
she chose me anyway.” 

“Of course, the bank——— Well, it 
wasn’t exactly a handicap.” 

“She doesn’t know about the bank— 
really. She thinks I’m just a bookkeeper 
there.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. As if any bright 
girl couldn’t tell! And think of all those 
things she helped you buy for me.”” Mother’s 
face bore a look of pity that he had not 
seen there since that boyhood time when he 
had broken his leg. “I do want to under- 
stand. Tell me more about her. Does she— 
talk well or is she slangy?” 

“Her talk is the t I ever heard. 
’Course it isn’t like a college professor’s.” 

“No, of course not,” said mother coldly. 
“By the way, what does she call you?” 
Mother had a pes made a point of mak- 
ing everybody address him with proper 
dignity. “I hope she doesn’t say Jim.” 

‘No, not exactly.” It did not seem the 
proper moment to introduce Jim-jams into 
polite society. ‘I’m sure she will respect 
your wishes.” 

“Ts she quiet and tasteful in dress, or does 
she wear a lot of cheap jewelry?” 

He tried to make it clear that Hazel, out 
of the kindness of her heart, wore every- 
thing the boarders gave her, but that she 
hacen | now lock up all her tinware and cut 
glass and try to lead a better life. 

The inquisition went on and on, para- 
graphed by painful silences. ‘‘ You say she 
_" a pianist. What kind of music does she 
p a ? ” 

ay s she robust, or pale and thin? 

“What is Mrs. Rathburn like? 

“How much do you know about her 
father?” 

These questions were so hard to answer 
that they did not seem proper questions. 
That close corporation—the widowed 
mother and the only child—was fighting 
ag ye 4 for its lite. 

e realized that night in his creaky bed 
that he was facing not personal but class 
differences. The two women were separated 
not merel by age and temperament but 
by a couple of generations of ease and cul- 
ture. And th he was hurt at mother’s 
attitude he was inevitably weakened in his 
faith in Hazel. Her assets seemed suddenly 
chan to liabilities. 

When the first letter came he opened it 
in the eager hope that it would give his 
mother some hint of the vital, Fay per- 
sonality of the Gregory girl. But Hazel’s 
letter was a broken reed; she was too obvi- 
ously taking her pen in hand. She could 
express herself with her tongue, her fingers 
and her toes, but her letter was stiff and 
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un-Hazel-like. It’s sole departure from the 
spirit of the Ready Letter Writer was the 
opening “Dear Olid Jim-jams.” No, this 
letter would not be a literary treat for 
mother. A later one—maybe. 

Buford’s reply was signed in dignified 
form and her next letter indicated that she 
had caught the hint—at least it started all 
right: 

Dear James: Last night I went to see the 
Richardsons—you remember Ted. He told me 
something that I had not dreamed of before. 
I mg have known from the things you 
bought for your mother and all, but I sup 
I wasn’t as clear-headed as usual last week. I 
had no idea that you were more than a book- 
ae gs in your bank, I want you to believe this, 
so I am going to let you off. I give you, as they 
say in the big leagues, an unconditional release. 


Here was a letter that could be shown to 
mother. She read it thoughtfully. 

“Well, that is very nice. I’m afraid I’ve 
misjudged her. She has made it easy for 
us, hasn’t she?” 

‘Mother, you didn’t suppose for a mo- 
ment ——”’ 

“No, I didn’t really.” The poor little 
pretense crumpled up at the first attack. 
“I only wanted to make quite sure how 
you felt.” 

“I don’t want to make things hard for 
you; the trouble is—I love her,” 

“All right, dear. I'll stand by you now, 
through thick and thin.” 

This was fine and brave of mother, if it 

did sound a little as if he had been indicted 
for forgery. 
“Hazel will need some educating; maybe 
a little—toning down. But we can work 
that out all right. She is: quick to learn. 
Of course we will live here with you, and you 
can do wonders for her.” 

“T’ll try,” said mother a eopecoar ps + 
Thus these two admirable and kind] 
people, out of the love they bore tock 
other, made a conspiracy against the per- 

sonality of Hazel Rathburn. 


In late September James left for the city 
in the runabout, with wedding and honey- 
moon accessories strapped on, and in his 
mental card index a neat, systematic plan 
for the tactful education of Hazel in the 
ways of Buford and Newtown. 

other was not to go down for the wed- 
ding—to James’ complicated regret and 
relief. He wanted his mother with him, of 
course, but when he thought of Mrs. Rath- 
burn, the boarders, Hazel’s miscellaneous 
collection of firemen, policemen and ball 
players, with Sopranna dropping dishes 
upon them all—it would be a little hard for 
mother to understand. 

In two more days they were married— 
Hazel subdued in spirits and tasteful in 
dress, her job lot of admirers friendly and 
sorrowful and awkward, Mrs. Rathburn 
bravely disconsolate. And now the motor 
was heading southward that the summer 
might be prolonged a little. 

This is perfectly heavenly!” cried 
Hazel. “If I’d known about this car I'd 
never have offered to let you go.” 

“You never had a chance to get away.” 

“I don’t know,”’ she said teasingly. “If 
anybody had come along with a Britz like 
this it would have been good-by, Hazel!” 

The Britz flew along—and the day—and 
the weeks—and too soon it was all over 
and the radiator was pointing homeward 
and bankward. The education of Hazel had 
been largely neglected on the trip and she 
was allowed to be her joyous self, but now 
that they were nearing home James rea! 
that they were also approaching a day of 
reckoning—mother, Newtown and that 
group of young people who constituted his 
social set. Hazel, too, felt the impending 


trial. 

“Tt will be hard for me to be proper,” 
she said. 

“You can bes rroper as anybody when 
you want to.” 

An ill-advised remark, but it must have 
been pretty close to the surface of his mind 
to have come out so readily. No attempt 
has been made to conceal the fact that 
Buford was still young. 

“Of course I won’t kick the minister’s 
hat off or anything.” 


He chu with embarrassment—and 
made another error. 
“We'rea community, but of course 


we’re not a lot of country jakes. You'll find 
our crowd up-to-date and well read—in 
comfortable circumstances and all.” 
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Poor Buford felt defensive about the 
small town, and Hazel felt defensive about 
her own inadequate self. Consequently it 
was a pair of nervous young honeymooners 
who finally rolled into Newtown, acknowl- 
edged greetings from James’ friends and 
came to a stop before the pretentious house 
on High Street. 

“Home, James?” asked Hazel. This 
came out as if it were the last tiny jest left 
in her system. As ~~ alighted she added: 
“‘J-just give me the old left wing. I’m not 
scared or anything, but I j-just can’t make 
my knees behave.” 

Of course the very worst happened. 
Hazel was painfully refined. She put her 
worst foot forward. She was as awkward 
as a structural iron worker crammed into 
stiff Sunday clothes. To Mother Buford’s 
attempt at cordiality her actual response 
was, “I’m pleased to meet you.” 

For a while this seemed to be the limit of 
Hazel’s vocabulary. When friends came in 
to greet the newlyweds—and incidentally 
to see what the bride was like—she was 
| arwg to meet everybody and then retired 
nto herself and called it a day. A fright- 
ened little city sparrow—Hazel, who had 
been the life of a hundred partiesin Gregory! 

lf-consciousness grew by what it fed 
on. Little things that James had said on 
the wedding trip—lightly regarded at the 
e—now, came home to roost; hints 
about mother’s elderly prejudice against 
slang, cultured Newtown’s absurd taste 
for classical music instead of ragtime, and 
the public feeling about boarding houses. 
This latter memory came back with par- 
ticular vividness. 

It was the mpeg peed the wedding, and 
Hazel with half of the breakfast newspaper 
had pretended to read this headline: 
“‘Wealthy Banker Weds Waitress.” 

James been startled. 

“No, not really?” 

“No, not really.” 

James had laughed—with a shade of 
annoyance at the hoax. 

“That's right, darling. Get it all out of 
your system before we get home.” 

“You mean ——” 

“The boarding-house business. Of course 
we understand it all right, dear. But people 
in Newtown—you know how queer people 

“Oh! Well, I s’pose I’ll have to draw the 
veil over the beanery business.”’ 

She had believed that people were much 
more genuine and democratic in the small 
towns, and now she was beginning to realize 
that this was a city superstition. 

A few days after her arrival, when after- 
noon callers were doing their simple 
womanly duty, one Miss Deerforth asked 
Hazel how she liked Newtown. The young 
lady served such a cordial manner with this 
conventional question that Hazel lost her 
head for a moment and acted like a human 


ars: 
“It’s beautiful!” she cried. “I just love 
it in the country!” 

“Yes, it is pretty,” was the reply, but 
there was a pronounced lowering of the 
one ras temperature. 

“Did I say something wrong, Lady Bu- 
ford?’’ she asked when the guests had de- 
parted. Hazel had not as yet reached the 
point where she could comfortably sa 
mother. “I thought they seemed offended. 
I only said I loved it out here in the 
country.” 

“Oh, that? That was nothing, Hazel. 
Some people here don’t like to be regarded 
as living in the country. We think we’re 
— metropolitan. I suppose people in 
the small towns do not love the country the 
way city folk do.” 

“Pretty soft for Newtown—I mean, it is 
in a very fortunate position. City people 
love it because it is the country, and the 
residents love it because it isn’t.” Sud- 
denly she realized how Mrs. Buford had 
said, ‘Oh, that!” ‘‘ Was there something 
else?” 

“No, indeed. Only—perhaps it is only 
fair to you to mentionit, because you might 
feel like being particularly nice to her. It 
was thought once—I don’t know that there 
was anything in it—that Josy Deerforth 
and — ee in each other.” 

“She is a nice girl,” Mrs. Buford said. 
“Well educated and of excellent family and 
all.” When ae say “and all” that way 
they mean “and rich.” 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Outing with 3-in-One 


When the great out-doors calls you to hunt, to fish, to golf, to motor, 
be sure to slip a Handy Oil Can or bottle of 3-in-One into your outfit. 
Then, use the 3-in-One regularly and your equipment will come 
through the summer free from rust and tarnish and with every working 


part running smoothly. 
The Universal 


3-iIn-One High Quality Oil 


SO ee none 


wemree ne 


eS 





For Firearms. 3-in-Oné prevents rust on barrel, in- 
side and out. Polishes stock. Lubricates all action 
parts. Removes black powder residue. For re- 
moving residue of smokeless powder, use Pyramid 
Solvent. 

For Fishing Tackle. 3-in-One lubricates reels and 
prevents them. from rusting. Preserves bamboo 
rods. Waterproofs lines and dry flies. 


For Golf Clubs. 3-in-One cleans and prevents rust 
on metal, polishes shafts, softens and preserves 
leather handles. 

For Autos. 3-in-One stops spring and body squeaks, 
lubricates magnetos and Ford Commutators, bright- 
ens and preserves réal leather and imitations, pol 
ishes body beautifully. Try on wind shield to make 
rain run off. 


Don’t start out ‘without your 3-in-One Oil 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. 
and 8-o0z. bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Write for both on a postal or use the coupon, 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 O. Bdw., N. Y. 


Please send free sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses to 





THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 O. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Name 


Street Address 
or R. R, 
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A long time favorite 


PET Milk is a long time favorite with * 
those who are particular about the 
purity and quality of the milk they use,” 


Pet Milk is ‘‘milk dt it& best” —just pure,’ 
rich milk—nothing added, nothing re-, 
moved but part of the natural water. Its 
purity is preserved by sterilization. Its 
quality “A uniformity are as dependable 4» 
as its purity. 











+ 


For cream, use Pet as it is—or add an 
equal quantity of water and you have 
rich, pure milk, as fresh and sweet as 
spring flowers. 





Try Pet Milk in your favorite recipe. 
You will be impressed with its quality 
and delighted with its convenience. You 
will no longer depend upon the milk- 
man, for with a case of Pet Milk in your 
pantry you have plenty of rich z to 





use as you need it. Your groc@r can 
supply you. Two sizes—tall and $mall. 
rite for a Pet Recipe Book. ‘ 
; 
The Helvetia Company 


(Originators of the evaporated milk industry) 
General Offices—St. Louis , 








(Continued from Page 36) 

“T must have been a disappointment to 
you. I hate to be such a nuisance, but I 
can’t help it. The trouble is—I love him. 
I do try not to make any breaks—but it is 
all so strange.” 

Here was Mrs. Buford’s heaven-sent op- 
portunity to be of genuine help to the per- 
plexed girl, to say that nobody had a right 
to expect her to be anybody but herself, 
that what she needed was fun and freedom 
and fresh air, that uine people would 
probably like her all the better for her spon- 
taneity, and the others could go hang. 
James had failed to see this opportunity 
through the shortsightedness of youth; now 
Mrs. Buford missed it through the far- 
sightedness of age. Hazel asked for a tonic 
and they gave her soft soap. 

“We think you’re + pec et her 
mother-in-law said, “and there isn’t any- 
thing we won’t do to make your task easier.’* 

As Hazel might have said if she had 
known all the facts: “Lady Buford had a 
beautiful chance for an assist, but she 
booted it.” 

In justice to Mrs. Buford it must be said 
that she, also, did not know all the facts. 
Newtown was ignorant of Hazel’s humble 
antecedents; despite her jest the Gregory 
newspaper announcement—reprodu in 
the weekly Newtowner— made no mention 
of boarding houses. souey. saw only a 
quietly dressed, well-behaved, rather color- 
less young woman with an aloof manner. 
- Hazel was not like those loud-voiced, hard- 
faced Gregory people who were so evident 
in the village in the summertime, but she 
was unconsciously suffering for their sins of 
arrogance. Her shyness was mistaken for 
superiority, her simple statements for 
irony. In a week she was firmly fixed in the 
public mind as a scornful young city person. 

The bridegroom would have been utterly 
astounded at this point of view. He knew 
of course that Hazel was having her trou- 
bles, but her situation was mitigated for 
hima by her gayety when they were alone. 
The lingering autumn drew them out for 
rides and picnic lunches in the flaming hill 
country. Hazel’s passion for the country 
and her partiality for James’ ony were 
two forces that were stronger than her so- 
cial troubles; when they were combined 
she became her own joyous self. She would 
fall into her old slangy, jazzy mood. Then 
suddenly she would remember. 

“TI mustn’t get that be Om she said one 
day. “I’ve got to swear off.” 

“What does it matter—when we are 
alone?” 

“No. It isn’t as if I could take it or let it 
alone. Little H-Hazel must watch her 
step—if she’s got to walk the tight rope.” 
She pushed back her sh hair from her 
torekead. “Take a look. Don’t you think 
my brow is getting a little higher?”’ 

Hazel found in the family library an old 
book on conduct and etiquette, and she 
studied this with a practiced secretiveness 
learned in yellow-backed-novel days. 

“When t through this thick book,” 
she said to herself, “I’ll know as much 
about etiquette as old George W. Manners 
himself.” 

She tried to put her new-found learning 
into effect in the round of social assemblies 
that was given in honor of James and his 
bride. It was astrain to beso proper. She 
was stiffer than the pillars of propriety— 
more royalist than the king. Local society 
tried to combat the idea that small-town life 
was dull by a special outburst of gayety— 
until Hazel fairly longed for the peace and 
quiet of the city. 


Into this situation walked a young man of 
no importance intellectually or scenically, 
who in his easeful, leisurely way was grad- 
ually disseminating food products for the 
Eureka Market. He came into the kitchen 
when Mrs. Quilby, the queen of that do- 
main, was having a day off and Hazel was 
reveling in domestic duties. 

“Hey, wipe the mud off of those feet,” 
Hazel demanded. ‘What do you think 
this is?” 

The young man halted in surprise, then 
his simple, foolish face widened into a grin. 

“Oh, a new one, huh? What’s become of 
ol’ Quilby? Say, when I opened the door I 
thought you was James’ new missis.”” 

If she kept quiet for a moment she could 
put the young man in a hole and ey! his 
suffering. It was about time she had a little 
wholesome recreation. 

“IT never seen her close,” he said, “and I 
don’t want to, from what I hear.” 

“Nobody wants to know what you hear. 
Put the groceries on the table.” 
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“They say she’s one of them high and 
mighty society dames. I s’pose James 
thought they was nobody in this town good 
ones for him.”” The feeble-minded youth 
launched upon a stream of what he fondly 
imagined to be highfaluting talk. 

“All right. ow you run along and 
spread your sunshine some place else.” It 
seemed better not to make any disclosures 
after all. 

“Well, just as you say,” replied the grin- 
ning young man. “I s’pose you're sore 
because I took you for the young missis. 
You’re good enough for me, I'll tell the 
world. Any time you ——” 

“Beat it!’ cried Hazel. He did soin rare 
good humor. 

“Well, I certainly got an earful,” she 
thought, collapsing on a kitchen chair. 
“The worst of it is I asked for it myself. 
Some social light! I can’t even talk to the 
butcher boy without putting my foot in it.” 

Conflicting thoughts chased each other 
in and out of Hazel’s mind that afternoon. 

“High and “gen 4 They couldn’t possi- 
bly think that, could they? The servants, 
maybe. don’t know much about white 
help. I wish I could break loose sometime 
and be a regular person. Suppose I did it at 
the big party Friday night. Well, that 
would be a blow-out!’’ She toyed with the 
idea for a moment, then rejected it. 

_“No, I couldn’t do that to James. He 
likes them prim and proper, like Miss Deer- 
forth. Doesn't he? Funny thing—he didn’t 
seem to, back in Gregory. Oh, Jim-jams! 
That firemen’s ball, and my red dress 
and ——”’ Hazel slipped off into a pleasant 
daydream, for it was after the Alert dance 
that James had discovered his undying 
devotion. 

The tiny result of all this mental lucubra- 
tion was that Hazel, by secret ballot, elected 
the red dancing frock for the blow-out. 

Mrs. Buford would not have been flat- 
tered by this characterization of the ape 
proaching social climax. Once a year the 
ruler of Newtown society gave a reception 
that rose above all other social functions. 
Mrs. Buford held dominion over a larger 
area of hardwood floor than any other 
hostess in town. This year’s party was to 
achieve a new altitude record out of honor 
to the newlyweds and as a return for the 
hospitality that had been lavished upon 
them. It would constitute a new strain 
upon the local supply of palms and cut 
flowers, the underiaker’s supply of folding 
chairs, the Eureka Market's supply of gro- 
ceries and the Newtowner’s supply of ad- 
jectives, But for catering and music it was 
frankly recognized that Newtown was un- 
equal to the task. A chef, a troop of per- 
forming waiters and a three-piece orchestra 
were to be imported, regardless of expense, 
from Gregory. These specialists would sub- 
ject themselves to that series of trains which 
made up the afternoon journey to New- 
town. The leisure class which leaned against 
the baggage truck at the L. & R. station 
was due for a thrill at 6:15 P.M. if the train 
should recognize the cosmic nature of the 
occasion and be on time. 

It did and it was. The long whistle, 
borne on a forty-mile wind, was heard with 
startling clearness at the Buford home, and 
duly angreeeees, Whether the L. & R. in 
its blundering way saw its duty to high soci- 
ety or whether the train was racing before 
the wind, it ignored minor considerations— 
such as cordial relations with other rail- 
roads—and arrived strictly on time. It 
disgorged only a traveling man, who bent 
his head against the wind and ran for the 
Eagle House jitney! 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the impend- 
ing disaster, all was merry and bright at the 
palatial Buford home. The family was 
early arrayed in order that it might be free 
to bully the imported slaves in last-minute 
preparations. Hazel tried to be casual 
about the red dancing frock. 

“Remember this piece of scenery?” she 
asked James. 

“T’ll say I do!” declared James fervently. 
“‘Little old house afire!”’ 

Lady Buford, to be sure, did not seem to 
share this enthusiasm. “Well, we are gay 
to-night!” 

“Yes, I thought the place might need a 
little warming. It’s blowing up pretty 
chilly.” If Hazel trembled slightly it was 
more from nervousness than from cold— 
for the great event was for her a painful 
ordeal. 

“I’m afraid it does look stormy,” Mrs. 
Buford replied. “James, isn’t it time the 
taxis were here from the station?” 

“Don’t worry, dear. They'll be here in— 
I think I hear a car now. I'll go and see.” 
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When he came back he bore no caterers, 


neither musicians, but there were a couple | 


of furrows between his brows. 


“Did you send them into the kitchen?” 


asked mother, who was readjusting a vase 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

“There’s something wrong,” said the 
more observant Hazel. 

“The driver says they didn’t come on 
the train. No use to worry; we'll figure it 
out carefully and get ‘em here all right.” 
James instinctively reached for a pencil and 
was alittle disconcerted because his evening 
clothes were not equipped with figuring ma- 
terial. “‘Probably they missed a connec- 
tion. I'll get the junctions on the wire.” 

But his hopeful manner did not deceive 
his wise mother. 

“Oh, my beautiful party!” sheexclaimed, 
collapsing upon the nearest chair. 

l was at her side instantly. “ Don’t 
worry, mother. James will get them here.” 

But Mrs. Buford mourned fer her lost 
caterers and refused to be comforted. She 
had put all her eggs in one basket, and that 
basket was standing in some railway junc- 
tion between Newtown and Gregory. As 
she looked hopelessly about the room the 
undertaker’s chairs and the masses of 
flowers took on a ™~ symbolism. 

James spent a heroic hour at the tele- 
phone. or not farther than a jump and a 

alf away. He tried unsuccessfully to get 
both junctions and Gregory. He sent out 
telegrams into the void and got no answer. 
It began to be clear that wires were down. 
He got the local taxi company and sent off 
a limousine to the nearer of the two junc- 





tions with orders to bring in the lost joy- | 


makers—preferably alive. 

“They'll be a little late, mother,” he ex- 
plained cheerfully, “but everybody will 
make allowances because of the storm.” 


Sun-Ripe 
Hawaiian 
Pineapple 
Crushed or Grated 
Ready to Use 


You can now buy real, sun- 
ripened Hawaiian Pine- 
apple already Crushed or 
Grated for use. 


Your grocer has this deli- 
cious fruit in assorted sizes 
of cans to meet your needs 
— order a supply from him 
today. 


For baking pies, making 
cakes, tarts, salads, frost- 
ings, sherbets, puddings 


| and cooling summer drinks 


| 


“T am not accustomed to having people | 
make allowances,” came the speech from | 


the throne, 
Mrs. Buford’s position was impregnable. 
She had instantly jumped to the worst con- 


a blow which staggered James—she was 
almost triumphant in her despair. 

“Now I suppose you children will admit 
that your mother knows something once in 
a while.” For the taxi had met a tree 
square across the road. There were other 

ible roundabout ways, but the driver 


ad declined them without thanks. Rather | 


than go out into the country again to-night 
he would retire from public life. , 

“T’ll go myself,” said James, but he was 
instantly and permanently suppressed by 
his ladies, old and young. 

“Well, I resign,” said James. “I’ve done 
everything I can think of. The wires are 
down and the roads are blocked. I give up.” 

“T gave up an hour ago,” said mother. 

At this auspicious moment the doorbell 
rang, announcing the first guest! 

‘Wel , itseems to be up tolittle H-Hazel.” 
She flushed at her own temerity and dashed 
for the entrance hall. “‘ Never mind, Mrs. 
Quilby; I'll drag 'em in. You're going to 
have your hands full. Well, loo 
here—the Wellingtons! Blow right in. 
Help me close it, duke.” The newly created 
duke put his shoulder to the door and 
closed it against the wind. 

“My goodness, James, it has gone to her 
head!” said Mrs. Buford. 

“Come upstairs and 
came Hazel’s cheerful voice. As they 
mounted the stairs her mother-in-law dis- 
tinctly heard the words “It looks as though 
we were up against it to-night.” 

The doorbell rang again. 

“Quick, James, rv go before —— 

James welcome 





1 off your wraps,”” | 


the new visitors with | 


becoming dignity, but he could not prevent | 


a small human avalanche from rushing 
down the stairs and overwhelming the sur- 
a guests. Even in this hour of trial 


ames could not help remembering the mo- | 


ment when Hazel kicked open the door of 


the Rathburn dining room and entered | 


his life. 

“The lid is off, Jim-jams,”’ she whispered 
at the first opportunity. “I’m going to put 
some pep into this party or kill it.” 


“All right, Hazel. Easy does it,” was her | 


husband’s ambiguous reply. 
The storm increased in violence, with a 
cold driving rain—but a summons to the 


royal presence is not to be disobeyed. | 


They came and came and came. Every 
conveyance in town, public and private, 
was pressed into service, including Jim 
Brighton’s obsolete shut-in hack and its 
veteran horses, Spic and Span. By nine 
o’clock the wind-blown beauty and the 
water-soaked chivalry of Newtown were 


you will find Hawaiian 
Crushed or Grated Pine- 


apple most convenient. 


Serve it in sauce dishes 
just as it comes from the 


clusion, and when the final message came— | Gaanees. It makes a lus- 


cious fruit dessert, excellent 
for growing children, 


The Pineapple Sundaes, 
Sodas, Ices, Sherbets and 
Frappés which you get at 
the soda fountains are made 
from the natural Crushed or 
Grated HawaiianPineapple. 
Ask for them. 


Send for our recipe book, 
It contains hints for using 
Hawaiian Pineapple in many 
tempting dishes. 

ASSOCIATION OF 


Hawauan Prnearece Packers 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


‘O | Mock Sperkling Burgundy —1 cup 
whos | 
| apple juice, 1 cup gra 


Hawaiian Crushed or Grated Pine- 
juice, 2 cups 
carbonated water. ix fruit juices, 
add carbonated water and pour 
over ice. 
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Floor Covering 
Applied as a Liquid 


DU lay Koverrior with 

« brush, creating a sani- 
tary, tile-like surface that is 
water-proof, weather-proof, 
aikali-proof, lime-proof, and 
impervious to the action of 
oil and grease. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors, Inside or Outside 


Koverrior is supplied in attrac- 
tive solid colors for porch, kitchen, 
garage, factory, hospital, school, 
and al! other wood or cement floor 
surfaces-—-also for steamship and 
boat decks. 

Hardware and paint dealers sell 
Koverrior, Ask your dealer 
for it or send us his name and re- 
ceive the Koverrtor Sample Book, 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
Manufacturers of 
Klastica Varuishes Satinette Enamel 
Kwickwerk Aute Fiwishes, otc. 
New York City 


* 


Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
so6 Oakiand Ave,, 8 W., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Foreign Branchen London, Paris, Melbourne 


Standard-Cooper Bell Co, 
Chicago, 
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gathered there, and bright the lights shone 
o’er fair women and brave men—but not 
for long. For the electric company proved 
to be a broken reed, and the lights went out 
suddenly, leaving the bon ton in the flick- 
ering light of the two open fires. 

“Oh, Lord, what next!” thought Hazel. 

“Say, Herbert,” she said to the adjacent 
Stanley, “come and help me rustle up some 
cand'es. Now is the time,” she added as 
they groped their way with matches, ‘‘for 
all good men to come to the aid of the 
party.” 

Mrs. Buford arose in her majesty and 
went to call up the power house and order 
some current—as a citizen and a stock- 
holder, The receiver gave forth weird 
groans and rattles—only this and nothin 
more, The public-service corporations 
knocked off and called it a oS 

“All right,” said Hazel. “What dé we 
care for their old lights?” 

She raised a candlestick high above her 
head in an attitude that was instantly rec- 
ognized, even if they did not know how 
symbolical it was, how Hazel’s liberty was 
enlightening the world that night. 

The gil, apparently so free from care, 
was working like a dray horse. At times the 
odds seemed hopeless, she saw only a great 
indigestible mass of best people cl ng up 
the drawing-rooms. She was getting very 
little help from Lady Buford, and James 
was far from being the life of the party. 

“T’ve got to get them one at a time. Oh, 
Josy!"’—this Miss orth—“‘do 
your duty. Come to the piano.” 

Miss Deerforth played creditably and 
correctly, but there was nothing about her 
performance to raise the general tempera- 
ture, It gave Hazel a chance, however, to 
make a visit to the kitchen, Mrs. Quilby, 
and an impressive collection of raw mate- 
rials from the Eureka Market, 

The caterers were to have brought mas- 
terpieces of confection with them from 
Gregory; no doubt these delicacies were 
now sustaining the lives of deserving col- 
ored waiters and musicians, Other viands 
were to be brought in a semiready state, to 
be finished on the Buford electric range. 
With both these elements a total loss, 
Hazel’s problem was to find the makings of 
a collation out of local supplies. 

The admirable Martha Quilby had aged 
visibly. Her morale, weakened by the non- 
arrival of the caterers, went Sane pe J to 
pot with the failure of the lights and of the 
current for the yenigs. Mrs. Buford had 
taken great pride in the ownership of one of 
the few electric cookstoves in town—with 
stockholders’ discount on current—and now 
this peacock had come home to roost. 

“T'll do onetibe you sf Mis’ James,” 
said Martha Quilby, “but I declare I don’t 
more’n half know what I’m doing.’ 

“If there were only two of me,’’ thought 
Hazel, “I'd be all right, but while I’m 
steering Mrs, Quilby the party is going 
from bad to worse. If I could only get my 
two jobs into one room —— Well, I might 
do it, at that. 

“Grind some coffee, Mrs. Quilby, and 
start the alcohol percolator, I'll be back 
pretty soon.” 

Social conditions were depressing. Josy 
Deerforth had done her utmost to the 
guests with Brahms, and James was finish- 
ing them off with classical records on the 
phonograph. 

“James, where is that perfectly rotten 
jazz piece that somebody gave us?” she 
whispered. 

“Down there somewhere, I suppose, 
unless mother threw it away.” 

“Stick it on, if you love me.” 

“Of course, if you put it that way ——” 
James obediently found the atrocity. 

“Now play it until you fall in your 
tracks. Stick by the pumps; the boat is 
sinking. Let’s ce!” she cried, “Come 
on, Herbert. Want to take a little ride?”’ 

Stanley consented with alacrity and soon 
Hazel was flashing about the floor like a 
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red comet, She stole furtive glances at her 
mother-in-law, who was tapping nervously 
on her chair arm. “Poor Lady Buford!’’ 
thought Hazel. ‘“She’s got a worse shock 
coming to her than this.’ 

The infection spread and, like influenza, 
attacked the youngest and the strongest 
first. Hazel danced with two or three more 
willing victims, to each of whom she whis- 
pered. “Keep the pot boiling here until I 

or you.’ 

When. she slipped away her assistants 
worked manfully at the cheer business until 
the mysterious summons came that robbed 
Newtown society of some of its strongest 
elements. 

Hazel had given Mrs. Buford only the 
barest hint of impending activity—just 
enough to keep her out of the danger zone. 

“I'm going to help Mrs. men fix up 
some coffee and things—if you'll kindly 
stay and look after the guests.” 

“Very well, Hazel. Whatever you think.” 

Mrs. Buford had for years conducted her 
life upon the motto, “If you want a thing 
well done hire some! who does it that 
way.” Now, deprived of expert services, 
she was a helpless prey to Hazel’s conspir- 
acy. At a signal James’ orchestra sud- 
denly stopped; there was a silence like that 
which falls upon the big tent just before 
Desperado does the Dip of Death. In this 
period of hushed expectancy the dining- 
room door opened and in came the strang- 
est procession that ever broke into society. 

azel in maid’s cap and apron was at 
the head, bearing upon her shoulder and 
outstretched fingers, in professional style, 
a large wy, of raw chops, steaks and 
chickens. ts. Quilby immediately fol- 
lowed with pans and broilers. Scions of 
Newtown’s noblest houses with kitchen 
aprons tied about their middles bore 
P tes, cutlery, breadstuffs, a crock of 
utter, and odds and ends of staple and 
fancy groceries. Amid a gale of genuine en- 
thusiasm from the ultimate consumers the 
company advanced upon the two open fire- 
places and captured them without opposi- 
tion; in fact, James traitorously helped. 

Mrs, Buford uttered one gasp of surprise, 
then relapsed into dumb despair. Her am- 
bitious effort, the result of weeks of plan- 
ning, the reception which was to surpass in 
dignity and brilliance all previous efforts, 
had been turned into a picnic luncheon. 
All was lost, especially honor. Nothing 
was left except the carnival spirit, good fel- 
lowship, mirth and laughter. 

gg were set to broiling over the open 
fires. The result was accidents, informal- 
ity, smoke, odors, and finally food, half- 
burned, haif-raw, but undeniably hot, At 
this time Hazel lifted the curtain from her 
shady past and staged the great boarding- 
house scene. 

“What's the difference?”’ she thought. 
“My reputation as a perfect lady is all shot 
to pieces anyway. 

“Here, this is the way we did it in the 
profession. Watch little hashful Hazel.” 

She balanced dishes upon her arm in true 

ing-house style. When Mrs. Welling- 
ton dropped a plate Hazel was reminded of 
Sopranna. 
‘Sopranna? Not really, Hazel?” 

“Yes, but they named her too soon, She 
turned out barytone.” She gave an excel- 
lent version of that daughter of Africa, 
ending: ‘‘Ah’m all tuckered out. Ah jus’ 
got to go to mah room an’ take off mah 
collar an’ res’ mah feet.” 

At last Hazel unveiled her masterpiece. 
Food and coffee and spirits were ning 
to run low when she appeared with a bale 
sheet music. 

“Now we can have some singing. Let’s 
see what I’ve got. Just wait till I thaw out 
the old bones, No, don’t think of it, duch- 
ess.” This in response to Mrs. Wellington’s 
statement that they ought to try to go 
home because the children were nervous in 
storms.- “They’re sleeping like tops. I 
know. I've got a wireless on my roof.” 
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“Oh, you Pollyanna!” whispered James 
admiringly. F 

Her fingers did poesg Sp exercise all 
over the keyboard, and she was launching 
into one of her liveliest and best, when 
there was a loud crash from the butler’s 
pantry. 

“S-Sopranna is serving some more s-sup- 
per,” she said. 

But investigation showed that a fallin; 
ne had p denser a window and ente’ 

e culinary department. 

“That’s fine!”’ said Hazel. “Just when 
we needed some wood.” Then, in an under- 
tone to James: “If this storm keeps up 
much longer I’ll go dippy.” 

She shuddered and turned to pick up the 
threads of her cabaret performance. 

“ Make ’em sing, Jim-jams,’’ she begged, 
a. | I'll put everything I’ve got on the 


James dragged in a couple of vocalists 
and he watched with admiration and de- 
light while Hazel wove her spell, the same 
old spell that had been cast over him that 
memorable first night in Gregory. Her ex- 
hibition went through the whole popular 
gamut—topical songs, war songs, mellow 
old favorites and back again to ragtime. 
There were patter songs with keyboard 
mnastics, imitations, parodies, medleys, 
ymns, Sousa marches. There were negro 
lullabies, dialect pieces—Irish, Italian, 
cockney—and large helpings from Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan operas. . 

“T’\e got em eating out of my hand,’”’ she 
said triumphantly. 

They sang and they danced and they 
played. And when the beauty and chivalry 
of Newtown so far forgot itself as to attempt 
a cakewalk—lo! Mrs. Buford’s important 
and dignified feet led all the rest. 

The highly respectable Wellington un- 
covered a previously unsuspected talent for 
preens pockets; Herbert Stanley relieved 

is system of a Swede story that had been 
giving him trouble for years; and the cor- 
pulent Will Clinton sang Rocked in the 
Cradle, going deeper and deeper until all 
his chins lay piled upon his chest. 

“T bet we could stir up another mess of 
coffee,”’ said Hazel at last. 

he spell was broken. It was discovered 
that the storm had abated, that the moon 
was trying to break out, that it was sinfully 
late, that Newtown’s motor cars had come 
out from their shelters and were parked 
along Elm Street for a solid block. 

The farewells to Mrs. Buford were husky 
and fervent. 

“There never was such a party.” 

“Hazel was simply irresistible.” 

“T haven’t sung so in years.” 

When the door had closed upon the last 
guest Hazel turned back into the drawing- 
room. The lights flickering along the ae 
Bost suddenly seemed to come up to engulf 

er. 

She put out her arms—and collapsed 
like a bag of meal. 

When they had coaxed the light back to 
her eyes and the color to her cheeks, she 
said into the nearest of all possible ears: 
“Poor ol’ Jim-jams! Just when it was all 
over I had to go and throw a fit.”’ 

“You were a triumph, dear. You kept 
them alive and cheerful and happy—single- 
handed, And you were scared to death half 
the time.” 

“Wasn’t I the village cut-up!” said 
Hazel happily. 

“What you need is bed,” said Mrs. Bu- 

. “I'll tell you what I think to-morrow. 
Only ——” There were tears in her eyes. 
The drum major of Newtown society was 
off duty at last. She was not thinking in 
terms of public approval at all. “My own 
dear girl, you don’t know—how—much— 
I—love —you.” 

Hazel, happy, embarrassed, took refuge 
in frivolity: 

“ Mother, when we give another show 
we'll have to hang out the S. R. O. sign. 
I’m ariot on the slack wire.” 
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“Neglected 
Inch” 











Have you ever looked at that inch 
between floor and furniture ? 


HAT’S the “Neglected Inch”—that one little inch in your 

furniture that you never even look at. Yet that one inch 
is not only going to decide the life of your furniture but also 
the sheen of your polished floors and the beauty of your rugs 
and carpets. 

Take your couch for example—look at the ‘“‘ Neglected Inch” 
there—what do you see? . “Why, just casters .... 
they aren’t as important as all that, are they? Besides, the 
manufacturer fitted my couch with casters. Why should I 
worry about it?”’ 

My dear lady, the manufacturer does supply your couch 
with casters. Yes, and the best that he can find. But he can't 
look into your house and put in the right casters for your floors 
and floor coverings. 

* 7 » 


On Persian rugs one type of casters should be used—hard- 
wood floors require another kind—casters must be selected 
with regard to the floor or floor covering, as well as the furni- 
ture itself. 

* - * 


Now, your library table it, too, is a heavy piece of 


furniture . . . . it needs casters that can bear its weight 
and still swivel and turn easily and freely. Think what happens 


© The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 





if your casters stick. You try to move thetable . ... you 
shove it the casters do not move . .. . you push 
it harder. Now look at that “Neglected Inch.” Do you see 
what happened? At one point that table was solidly fixed, and 
your strength was pushing the top away from the legs, loosen- 
ing the screws, bolts and joinings. Do that often and any table 
will become wabbly and too rickety for use. 


* * * 


You must use casters which are right for the weight of your 
furniture, the kind of furniture, and the type of floor. 


The Bassick Company manufactures casters for every type 
of floor and floor covering. Casters for heavy furniture, for 
light furniture, each one an inexpensive, inconspicuous guardian 
of your furniture and floors. 


Your hardware dealer has the right set of Bassick Casters 
for your every need. With this “ Neglected Inch” thought in 
mind, why not go over your furniture and find out just where 
the beauty and life of your floors and floor coverings are 
threatened? Then go to the dealer—tell him about the piece 
of furniture that needs Bassick Casters and the floor or floor 
coverings on which it stands; with this information he can 
select from his Bassick assortment just the proper set of 
casters. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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To Get the 
Best Results 


Before varnishing or painting, 
sandpaper the surface. When 
applying more than one coat 
of varnish, sandpaper after 
each coat. The finished article 
will have that NEW look; will 
hold the finish longer and won't 
blister or peel. 

The Utility Package of “3M” 
sandpaper contains twenty 
handy sized sheets of five se- 
lected grits, graded fine to 
coarse. This package makes 
it easy for you to get just the 
right sandpaper for every job 
of painting and varnishing. 























Sold at all paint and hardware 
stores in the U. S. for ten cents 
the package. Buy a package 
when you buy paint, 
Made by 
Minnesotz Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Saint Pewi, Minnesota 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY AND HUMAN NATURE 


by workers in England, and finally in spite of 
te mere as a = Pe, 
nistic experimen’ ussia an 
nothing has been shown, or settled 
to indicate that labor as such is ready 
or competent to control industry. In other 
words, several years of varied experimenta- 
tion in several countries has left industrial 
democracy in the sense of worker control 
exactly where it was before the war, a 
phrase and a ery 

Indeed, if we think of it even in a far 
less radical sense, no one can say that the 
experiments thus far attempted, although 
no doubt in many cases conceived in a fine 
spirit and conta much of promise, have 
really settled anything. All of the plans 
practically were started either in a period 
of prosperity and labor scarcity when em- 
ployes could get an they asked for or 
else in the more recent od of acute unem- 
ployment. We do not know whether such 
plans would succeed in more nearly normal 
times, or could weather a really serious 
ince disturbance such as a great 
strike. 

Various forms of industrial democracy, 
ht to succeed theo- 

The same plan has 


actually been accentuated by the i- 
ts ° , 

stated often that during the steel strike of 

1919 in the plant of one of the great inde- 

pendent companies, employing at that 

time more t fifteen thousand men, 


ractically every man was out, although a 
relatively small plant of the United States 


Steel Corporation in the same town was 


| running with almost its full working com- 





| autocrats of indust: 
| the capitalist to a 





lement. Yet the strike was sup: to 
fo directed the corporation, which 
had no plan of industrial democracy, while 
the independent, which was far harder hit, 
had a most ambitious plan. 


Promise and Performance 


But that it is a very beautiful theory — 
industrial democracy—nobody can deny. 
The war was fought. for democracy, we 
were told, and what was more natural than 
to apply to industry the same principle 
which was being app ied to politics. 

The world has decided against autoc- 
racy. Benevolent despots are rare, and 
even if they grew on every bush, men pre- 
fer a bad government for which they are 
responsible to a good government imposed 


| from above. What reason is there to su 


pose that this attitude applies only to poli- 
tics? Is it not just as true of industry, 
especially as industry steadily grows in im- 
portance? Democracy must come to have 
a larger and deeper meaning than the 
ballot box. MARE 

So runs the ent. The individual 
worker, it is said, must have freedom, 
citizenship, responsibility, self-government 
and self-determination in industry. He has 
too long been a slave. He has worn the 
harness long enough; now he must climb 
onto the driver’s seat. 

No one class has ever succeeded for long 
in monopolizing the state, runs the argu- 
ment. Sooner or later it was turned out of 
power, and the same will be true of the 
. It will be better for 

cate while there is 
time, for, if he resists, the movement instead 
of proceeding peacefully will flcme out like 
the Russian revolution, 

But this is not the whole argument. It is 
not merely a question of right on the part 
of the worker or expediency on the part of 
the capitalist. 

The chief cause of unrest, so we are told, 
is because the worker is too much on the 
outside. He will never do his best, he will 
never be satisfied until he shares in re- 
sponsibility and control, until industry is 
his to a su tial G 

Such in bare but cient outline is the 
theory of industrial democracy. It has 
mighty appeal as a theory even when it 
fails to work in practice. 
doubt is sound, and part wh 


It is not the —— 
apologize for or defend in toto the existing 
system of industry. Existing institutions 


are very different from those of the past 
and the future may bi something still 
more different. It is f to resist the 


forces which make for change, but if 
thing it is more foolish to 


(Continued from Page 21) 
without close scrutiny each new and attrac- 
tive catch phrase or theory which is thrown 
into prominence by shifting conditions, 
be | to be os in a few years. 

o begin with, there can be little serious 
doubt that much of the talk so prevalent a 
couple of years ago as to the immediate 
ushering in of industrial democracy, of a 
new social order and a new day, was the 
result of wholly abnormal war.and 
conditions. In the — as as in 
the industrial world there was a 
disposition to substitute phrase- and 
a welter of talk for work. Following the 
war people seemed obsessed with the idea 
that if only a plan or a formula could be 
found social unrest would di , ob- 
livious of the fact that a in- 
dustrial machinery can come only when 
selfishness and greed have disappeared 
from the earth. 

The unrest and dissatisfaction due to the 
cost, losses and disappointments of the war 
prepared the way for extreme views 
would have received little attention at an 
other time. cals who rode to 
country homes in limousines wrote cock- 
sure articles about the duty of the workers 
to seize industry; although the same writ- 
ers would have quickly enough discharged 
their own servants at the first sign of inde- 
pendence, and no one would have chided 
them for inconsistency. 

In other words, before we take industrial 
democracy too seriously we must allow for 
the fake element, and for those who saw a 
chance of self-aggrandizement by hooking 
onto a new movement and a new % 
It is much more fun, of course, as someone 
has said, to promise a new heaven and a 
new earth than to set resolutely to work to 
improve that little bit of earth which is 
nearest to one. 

It became the fashion to write about in- 
dustrial democracy, not only in the more 
a pet alee in, the daily 
an papers. Editors and reporters 
more interested in a novelty than in eco- 
nomic realities, and hearing that two 
hundred or perhaps six hundred different 
a were experimenting with it, 
would get a pages on the wonderful 
new thing. But only a careful reader would 
discover that he was perusing a catalogue 
of experiments and promises rather than a 
statement of accomplishment. 

Nor must we fail to allow for and dis- 
count much of the talk so prevalent about 
the inefficiency of managers and employers, 
especially from critics whe have never 
mana anything, but who think every- 
thing can be made right by a pet phrase. 
No doubt there is inefficiency in our rail- 
roads, coal mines and other industries. But 
on the other hand it is a fundamental and 
universal human weakness and fallacy for 
almost every man to believe that he can 
run the other fellow’s job better than the 
other fellow is able to do it. 


Lord Leverhulme’s Protest 


There is nothing easier than to make out 
an impressive-looking chart or statistical 
exhibit showing how the people in charge of 
any given industry are wasting millions or 
even billions of dollars, and nothing is 
harder than to take hold of the business 
yourself and put these economies into effect, 
with or without industrial democracy. 

J ' close of the war Lord 
Leverhulme, who certainly cannot be 
charged with backwardness in his labor 

licies, referred to the fact that all manu- 

urers were then being exposed to more 
criticism than probably any other class in 
the community, and he went on to say: 


We are expected to adopt every method of 
every faddist in connection with our industry, 
while each one of us knows that if a manufac- 
turer adopts any monet that does not tend to 

ice more a superior quality in 
time, and at the same time pay labor higher 


wages and give labor shorter hours, and simul- 
taneo' give to the consumer at a 
reduced cost, that manufacturer is led away 
from the ordi commercial channels into 


bypathe of dalliance thet Gan tead Rewhere, 
and he is bound to come to ruin. 


But it would not be fair to say that agita- 
tors and ee et the ~~ to ab ws 
dulged a or won 

visions. The Sugheper talk for it too. 


Henry 8s. een oy who has been consid- 
ered as consis rogressive as any em- 
ployer, recently said: ‘I have known a 
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t his industrial religion on 
ternoon, put it into effect on 
morning and then kicked be- 
hursday morning his men were 
not alré with him heart and soul.” 

Prof. John R. Commons, who has been a 

thetic student of the labor movement 
for forty years, recently examined in detail 
in many parts of the country more than 
thirty experiments in industrial representa- 
tion, government and democracy. Each 
estab! ent, he said, aignased only an 
experimental policy, and each was search- 
ing elsewi:ere for some new experiment. 
Nothing was finally settled; everything 
from » Ad day was undergoing resettle- 
ment adds: 


man who 
Tuesday 
Wednesda 
cause on 


It is peeing what easy marks for experts 
many employers had become in the summer of 
1919. From all sides and several vocations 
these experts were coming in and setting them- 
selves up. They got long-distance calls from 
employers to hurry up and come at once. They 
lifted the employers’ pocketbooks at will. In 
some cases we found they—the employers— 


had actually abdicated and turned the labor 
end of their business over to professors. 


We are all children who run after a new 
thing, and employers are no exception. 
They were just as much excited a number 
of years ago over a different slogan, sci- 
entific management, as they have been 
recently at the mention of industrial democ- 
racy; and it was only a few years ago that 
everybody was ag after still another 
phrase known as “efficiency.” The em- 
ployer is ready to go out and buy a thing 
when it is the fashion to do so, but he does 
not always take as much trouble as he 
might to examine into it. 


The Italian Fiasco 


In summing up what he learned from his 
careful studies of the subject, Professor 
Commons thinks that he saw evidence in 
1920 that employers were regaining their 
balance. But whatever the shift or tem- 
porary changes may be in industrial styles 
and fashions, in givens, theories and 
slogans, or even in the relative scarcity and 
power of labor, the demand for industrial 
democracy runs too deep to be argued away 
merely by pointing out its more superficial 
aspects. 

It is obvious, of course, that if we take 
the more extreme radical view of industrial 
democracy, that of actual hand-worker 
control, the various recent attempts in 
Russia and Italy to improvise industrial 
government have been anything but prom- 
ising. The Russian experiment has been 
described often enough before, but there 
are certain features of the Italian experi- 
ment whose mention will not be out of 
place in this article. It will be recalled by 
the reader no doubt that a great movement 
to seize the factories took place without 


‘opposition from the government. 


Giolitti, the prime minister, told the 
workers beforehand that they would fail. 
He said that they could get no money, and 
they replied that the banks were full of it. 
But a few hours after they had seized the 
factories every lira had gone into hiding. 
He told them that they could get no credit, 
and this proved to be true, for it was found 
that though a mob of workmen could seize 
a factory, the credit which makes its opera- 
tion possible was too delicate a thing for 
anyone to seize. 

Giolitti also told the workers before the 
seizures that they could secure no raw ma- 
terial. They replied that when the goods in 
one factory were used up they would take 
those in the nearest factory which had a 
surplus. But when all was gone every plant 
came to a standstill because other countries 
would not supply the goods. The workers 
were also told in advance by the prime 
minister that the technicians would not 
work for them. They replied that many of 
these men were in sympathy with their 
aims. But it proved in the outcome that 
the technical man who had previously 
worked for one manager found it unendur- 
able in practice to be bossed around by a 
thousand employers, however socialistic 
the theories of the expert might be. 

Having exhausted every ment, and 
finding the workers still determined to make 
the seizures, Giolitti decided it was wiser 
to allow them to try it on the ground that 
if a man insists upon fighting you there is 
nothing to be gained postponement. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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There’s WHOLE 


tion, Ask for COMET 
NATURAL BROWN 
RICE. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


In warm weather, serve snowy Comet 


‘ Rice in one of the refreshing, delightful ways described in our 


free Booklet of Rice Recipes. For Comet Rice is tempting, 
nourishing, but not heating. 

And so white! No more dull-colored rice! No more broken 
rice! No more mean little kernels, either! And no more soggy, 
mushy-looking rice on your t4ble! Not since Comet came to town. 


For Comet’s the’kind of rice you always expect to get when 


you’re buying — big, unbroken kernels —and, cooked the Comet 
Way (directions on every Comet pac kage), so deliciously, flavor 
ously flaky. 

Comes only in packages —sealed sanitarily against dust and 
impurities. Uncoated, too—free from glucose, talcum or starch 


Order a package from the grocer today. And drop us a 


post-card for the Comet Rice Recipes—full of new suggestions 
ideal for hot weather 


SEABOARD RICE MILLING COMPANY, GALVESTON AND NEW YORK 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


a pcsoesieed that rrings the 
youngsters scurrying! 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter— 
smooth, with a wealth of 
flavor. Fragrant with the 
aroma of freshly roasted nuts, 
toasted to a turn; delicious 
with the taste that comes 
from the best peanuts care- 
fully blended and. ground to 
a special smoothness. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is 
a wholesome, much-liked 
nutritious food for kiddies and 
grown-ups, too. In'glass con- 
tainers, vacuum sealed, which 
keep it fresh and pure. 
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BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
Thus there was no opposition to the sei- 
zures, except in a few factories in the moun- 
tain valleys where the same experiment 
had been tried a year before with sad re- 
sults, and where the workmen themselves 
refused to repeat the mistake a second time. 

But after the whole grandiose attempt 
had proved a failure and the owners had 
again regained control, the prime minister 
felt that having given the radicals their 
great opportunity he was strong enough to 
throw their two leaders into jail, expel from 
the country several hundred of the more 
extreme subordinate leaders and threaten 
to blow to pieces with machine guns any 
few remaining hot-heads who made spo- 
radic efforts to seize the factories a second 
time. Thus the factory seizures in Italy 
came to an end. 

If we turn to the more moderate, reason- 
able and carefully prepared efforts to man- 
age industry by labor itself the record is 
little if any better. History is strewn with 
wrecks of labor’s attempted management, 
even where there has been no outright con- 
fisecation to arouse antagonism. In the few 
cases where success has attended such 
efforts the tendency has been to keep the 
good thing for the small group which 
started it and close the doors against labor 
as such. 

Despite endless experiments in labor 
management and codperation, the vast 
bulk of industry still depends, especially in 
times of business depression, upon the pri- 
vate initiative of investors, capitalists and 
managers. 

But the argument is repeated over and 
over that the only way to learn to swim is 
to keep entering the water, no matter how 
unpleasant the preceding experiences may 
have been. 

“The difficulties and obstacles in the 
way are enormous and innumerable,”’ says 
one advocate of worker control. ‘But 
what great change has ever been easy?” 

History is cited to show that each suc- 
cessive class which has been given the 
ballot has proved itself worthy. It is ad- 
mitted that democracy in industry, just as 
in political government, must always be a 
leap in the dark. 

Now without going into the merits of the 
different forms of political government it 
may be pointed out to begin with that even 
where every citizen has a vote the average 
man or woman has exceedingly little to do 
with the management or administration of 
affairs. If we take a British codperative 
society or a department of a government 
resting upon equal suffrage we have in 
theory an extreme form of Runactaey. Yet 
in neither case have the lower grades of 
workers any more to do with the actual 
administration than if they were working 
for a capitalistic corporation. 


Practical Difficulties 


The porter in the office of an English 
coéperative society or in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Washington has just 
as much and just as little to say regarding 
the opening of a new branch in Manchester 
or the policies to be adopted toward Lithu- 
ania as a fellow porter working in the office 
of the chairman of, the United States Steel 
Corporation would have to say in regard to 
the precise moment when the price of steel 
shall be reduced. 

When the President wishes to promote 
thirty-two majors to be lieutenart colonels 
he does not go to the Senate and say 
“Boys, whom shall we promote?”’ But he 
recommends the names of a group of officers 
who have been suggested to him by the 
Secretary of War, who in turn has received 
the recommendation of the chief of staff. 
It is true, of course, that the President acts 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and the Senate and the President himself 
are subject to election once in a number of 
years. But the average citizen has about 
as much to do with the promotion of these 
majors as he has with the movement of the 
planet Mars. 

Indeed it has been suggested that even in 
labor unions themselves the great majority 
have little to do with the actual manage- 
ment of affairs. A radical labor leader said 
not long ago that only five per cent of the 
members attend meetings and only one per 
cent make the rules. 

The difficulty with labor as such in con- 
trol of industry is that it is unwieldy, slow 
and mechanical. Multitudinous manage- 
ment means uncertain, indecisive -man- 
agement. It breaks down on credit, on 
depreciation accounts, on planning for the 
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future, on finding men who can shoulder 
responsibility and on discipline. A man 
who is selected by his fellows finds it hard 
to maintain discipline. Besides, he is rarely 
paid enough, and soon goes to a rival estab- 
lishment where his function is in better 
repute, or goes into business for himself, or 
leaves the country if all industry becomes 
communistic. 

It is admitted that committees can draft 
programs, but they cannot get things done, 
and in industry things must be done every 
minute. Administration is merely another 
name for action, and debating societies are 
far removed from action. Industrial com- 
petency cannot be decided by force or vote 
any more than can medical treatments. 
Dentists and barbers are not elected, for- 
tunately for the human race. 

But apparently, if we are to judge from 
the largest single complete and whole- 
hearted application of the theory of worker 
domination—namely, Russia—its worst 
feature is not its incompetency but its 
forced return to autocracy. Those whe 
shout for industrial democracy tell us that 
the day of autocracy is dead. But we all 
know that the masses of the »eople have no 
skill industrially except in simple matters, 
and when industry is literally turned over 
to them the complex matters must in turn 
be referred to dictators, who organize the 
community on militaristic lines which the 
ignorant can understand. The one certain 
way to assure an autocratic régime in in- 
dustry is to attempt to apply democracy 
in doses which cannot be digested. 


Matters of Management 


Important as the loyalty and codpera- 
tion of the labor force is in any industry, 
we must not forget that a concern may fail 
even if labor does its best. The worker at 
the machine may do his part, and yet if 
there are mistakes in the buying of raw 
material, in sales campaigns and in financ- 
ing. every effort of the wage earner is 
nullified. Only the most visionary nee 
ers of catch phrases and slogans really 
believe that the mass of the workers are 
competent to handle such questions. 

Certainly the results of the mental tests 
applied in the Army and the growing science 
of psychology generally do not indicate a 
mass capacity which promises well for 
worker control of these functions. What- 
ever their age and | wre stature may be, 
the raw material of industry consists, so far 
as thought and reasoning power are con- 
cerned, mostly of boys and girls. For the 
most part they lack not only the requisite 
mental ability but also have not trained 
themselves, studied or gained the experi- 
ence which comes from rising from one rank 
to the other. P 

For after all, the supposition of aay 
is in favor of the man who can rise throug 
all grades and who therefore brings a broad 
knowledge and experience of many prob- 
lems to the task of management, instead of 
the very elementary knowledge of very 
simple problems, which is all the average 
worker has to offer. Whatever faults the 
managers of industry may have, or what- 
ever unfair advantages they may have en- 
joyed, the fact remains that for the most 
part they have qualified for their positions 
by rising through all grades. 

How can the day laborers or even the 


- still workers of the Standard Oil Company 


be expected to know as much about the 
industry as a whole as the board of direc- 


. tors, each one of whom is a department 


head, ir several cases risen from day-labor 
jobs through every kind of work to their 
present positions? 

“Suppose you and one of your associates 
were elected to our board of directors,” 
said a corporation official to a labor-union 
representative. “‘You know enough about 
our business to realize that when you got 
on the board of directors you would find 
the other directors pretty decent fellows 
and trying their best to look at questions 
in a broad light. But more important than 
that, you would find that they had a whole 
lot of troubles which the men you represent 
know nothing about. Now just what would 
you tell the ry at the end of the year 
when you went back to report to them?” 

“You've said a mouthful,” was the reply. 

Nor is it out of place to say to those who 
continually compare industry with political 
government that peg | has no such 
margin to experiment with. The punish- 
ment for mistakes in political govern- 
ment is much further removed and more 
indirect than it is in industry. If a 
government department is not well run 
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Congress can be called upon for more | 


money, and even if the voters are interested 
and alert, which is rarely the case, it takes 
a long time to visit their disapproval. 

Industry has no general taxing power to 
fall back upon. It must succeed as it goes 
along, whereas government can blunder 
along for years. Yet even in the case of 
polities’ democracy we know that nothing 
ike desirable results are obtained where 
the political intelligence is very low, such as 
has been the case in certain Central Amer- 
ican states. Nor has even the most ad- 
vanced political democracy been able to 
exist without many checks upon demo- 
cratic mass actions, of which the veto 
powers of the governors and President, as 
well as the courts, are but part. 

Now it is probably only fair and accurate 
to say that the great mass of workers in 
this country are not interested in and don’t 
want most of the beautiful schemes and 
various kingdoms on earth which the agi- 
tators and theorists are preparing for them 
or are putting forward as the specific de- 
mands of labor and in its name, These are 
not the average workman's schemes. He 
does not understand them or take them 
seriously. He is confused and disgusted 
when problems not of employment but of 
management are imposed upon him, He 
is interested in his job, in its security and 
seniority, in his fellow workmen, his neigh- 
bors, the town in which he lives, and in 
having power enough to command respect. 

Close observers of and participants in 
the details of a number of the largest ex- 
periments in giving manual workers a voice 
or representation in great industries have 


told me that the large majority of workers | 


simply laugh when a few extremists blow 
off along communistic lines at the joint 
meetin 
ment. The vast majority of the workers, 
these authorities say, simply don't know 
or care whether the company opens a branch 
in Rumania, puts out a hundred-million- 
dollar bond issue or sells direct to retailers 
or through jobbers. 


The Youth of Labor 


The sober and literal truth is that those 
who hope to accomplish wonders through 
industrial democracy have overlooked a 
problem precedent to this one and without 
whose successful solution industrial democ- 
racy can never be an important factor. I 
said a moment ago that most workers are 
children mentally, whatever they may be 
in years and stature. But for that matter 
and in large part they are hardly more than 
children in years. 

Labor as a whole is made up largely of 
very young men and women and those 
coming in without experience and discipline. 
It is made up to a considerable extent of 
those who shift from job to job with the 
least change in conditions. This is partly 
due to youth, to a large extent to the failure 
to fit men to their positions and to give 
them adequate training. 

But the casual, shifting laborer, the 
thriftless, discontented laborer—he is also 
to a very great extent the product of our 
lack of stabilization and regularization of 
industry, to the failure of industry to pro- 


vide continuity of employment. It is ridic- | 
ulous to talk of putting the casual, shifting, | 
irresponsible laborer, or even his repre- | 


sentative, on the boards of directors of 
great corporations. The worker must find 


sonie way of marrying his job, not merely | 


of flirting with it, before you can seriously 
interest him in large schemes of industrial 
government. 

“Why the h should I go into that?” 
he asks when confronted with almost any 
plan for improving industrial relations. ‘I 
want something that I can cash at the 
grocery store,”’ which really means that he 
wants to be sure of something that he can 
live on. 

The ptoblem of continuity of employ- 





ment is one of technic, of engineering, of | 


science, and along those lines it must be 
solved. Grant that the laborer is the victim 
and not the cause of the system. The sys- 
tem is not to be improved, the problem 
solved, by putting the most incompetent, 
one might almost say the waste elements 


of the system, in charge. The great prob- | 


lers of unemployment comes ahead of that 


of an ideal system of industrial government. | 


It must be solved first. 

Those who urge democracy as the one 
most fundamental remedy for industrial 
ills seem to forget that from the very nature 
of the case millions of workers can never be 
brought under its operation. The single 


between workers and manage- | 
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farm hand, stenographer, clerk, mechanic, 
domestic servant—how are these to 
given democratic control? With the finest 
spirit in the world on the part of such an 
employer, how is the great scientist to share 
control of his researches with his seventeen- 

ear-old secretary who has not finished a 
hi h-school course? 

went into a garage late one afternoon 
as the regular mechanics were leaving. It 
is owned by a smart Armenian who has 
brought many of his countrymen over. The 
only workman available was a middle-aged 
Armenian, clumsy, incompetent and wholly 
unable to speak our language. He mis- 
understood the orders of the foreman an2 
completely botched the job. There would 
have been real trouble except that one of 
the regular mechanics who had just punched 
the time clock and was about to leave the 
building saw what was wrong, and as he 
passed the car quickly made the repair 
while he was good-naturedly jesting at the 
expense of the foreigner. 

e, like all of us, must have felt so 
for the oppressive conditions under whic 
the Armenian had lived; but I have no 
doubt that he would have been as fully 
horrified as would the two local capitalists 
who own the garage at the suggestion that 
the Armenian be put in control. 

Apparently those who talk about indus- 
trial democracy have it in mind only for 
labor in the invidious conventional sense 
earners in large factories with the 
possible addition of railroads and coal 
mines. They would probably reply that 
Mee have to start somewhere, and had 

tter start under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Offhand this would appear to 
be ar the most powerfully organized 
and intelligent union workers. 


A Curious Paradox 


But the striking fact is that for the most 
pert the demand for control comes from the 
ess intelligent unions, from those whose 
members are mostly recent immigrants and 
who are ignorant enough to be appealed to 
by their leaders with the talk of big profits, 
control and the like. To a large extent the 
more intelligent wage earners, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, regard this line of 
talk as bunk. Numbers of them, such as 
the printers, have been in business for 
themselves, perhaps as failures, and are 
uite willing that other people should take 
the risks of ownership and control, provided 
they can be sure of high wages and fairiy 
certain jobs. 

Thus we have the curious, the reall 
astounding anomaly, that the most social- 
istic ideals in labor circles are among the 
very workers who would most surely fail 
in putting them into effect. This you may 
explain in various ways, such as that the 
clothing workers, having been oppressed 
in Poland and Russia, are more bitter 
against any existing system than the highly 
skilled native American who has not been 
oppressed in any such way. But the fact 
remains, damning in the light which it 
throws upon current proposals for a new 
social order, that the very classes least fitted 
to make any new system a success are most 
strongly in favor of it. 

It uires only common sense to see 
that with the wide diversity of ability, re- 
sources and attitude on the part of employ- 
ers, and of perhaps even greater variations 
of skill, temper and endowment, as well as 
race and language, on the part of the em- 

loyes, industrial government is bound to 

, in this country at least, a case problem, 
and not something to dogmatize about. 
There are the greatest possible differences 
in the size, location, stability and profit- 
ableness of enterp . Some concerns 
employ only one kind of labor and make 
only one product. Other companies in a 
—- plant make hundreds of products 
and employ every variety of labor. 

According to location, there are great 
differences in living costs, in housing condi- 
tions, along with the size and nature of 
wages, hours, fatigue, monotony and bodily 
injury involved in the work, and chance of 
promotion. There are a couple of hundred 
thousand small shops in most of which 
there is no reason why the employe should 
not be in close touch with the employer, or 
at least the superintendent, and where 
grievances are easily and quickly adjusted 
through personal negotiation. 

There are many important plants in 
rural districts where most of the workers 
come from near-by native farm stock and 
still possess the old American idea of self- 


| help and individual initiative. They want 
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no works councils or industrial democracy. 
Most of them own their own homes, as 
well as shares of stock in the company. 

It is true that a very plausible-sounding 
argument is put up by those who urge that 
manual labor should have full or at least 
equal control of industry, to the effect that 
the workman has as t an investment or 
a greater one ind than the capitalist. 
The only reason, it is said, that control 
rests now with the capitalist-employer- 
manager is because he owns or represents 
a property interest, But the worker dedi- 
cates himself and his skill to the industry, 
which is more precious than property or 
eouey He invests his life, his personality, 
his all, Is he not then entitled to equal, or, 
if human oe exceed property rights, to 
full control Y 

One can argue back and forth as to which 
takes the greater risk, capital or labor. 
Usually the capitalist does not have all his 
eggs in one basket. He can still live if his 
business fails, At the worst, failure means 
missing a profit, not his livelihood, Capital 
does not take all the financial risks, for 
when a business fails the worker is often 
thrown out of employment. 

But on the other hand the very person 
who argues for labor’s right to control and 
who denounces the profits made by capital 
is the first to insist that labor shall have the 
highest possible wages, the standard rate of 
wages, no matter if the business does go 
bankrupt. Unfortunately no way has been 
found of eating one’s cake and havingit too. 
The capitalist bent upon making a profit 
fires the worker if it suits his convenience. 
But the worker who sees a better job some- 
where else leaves the capitalist without any 
compunction, ardless of whether con- 
tracts have been fulfilled or losses sustained. 

We get nowhere by such counter argu- 
ments. The capitalist-employer-manager 
controls not because he regards property 
rights so superior to human rights, but 
oclaby because no one else has yet appeared 
competent to plan, direct and manage. 
Under any social order industry must de- 
pend upon the accumulation of capital and 
credit, and this in turn means that someone 
must be farsighted enough to save, willing 
to sacrifice the present for the future. 

Now unless human nature entirely 
changes, the man who has the ability and 
intelligence to save, no matter whether you 
call him an investor, as under the present 
system, or the commissar of the eighteenth 
railroad district, as under some future sys- 
tem, will insist that his pains shall not go 
for nought. In other words, he will always 
insist that as long as he takes the trouble 
to save for the benefit of industry, control 
of industry shall remain in the hands of the 
competent in order that his savings shall 
not be dissipated. 


Big Profits Assumed 


A sympathetic student of shop commit- 
tees and works councils, Charles M. Mills, 
has pointed out that we do not “begin to 
approach that blessed state called industrial 
democracy” until the investor himself is 
willing to leave authority with the workers’ 
council rather than with the management. 
And that is about the nub of it. 

Somewhere at the bottom of all thorough- 
going schemes of industrial-democracy- 
worker control there is the idea of absorbing 
for labor the surplus of the perfected con- 
cern and omitting the tedious details of 
— from small and weak beginnings. 
What appeals to the worker-control advo- 
cate is not to start where the enfployers 
began but where they ended, not to con- 
struct and build, but to expropriate. 

All such schemes assume the universality 
of big profits. They get their popularity, 
attraction and excitement from what 
might be called the big scoops of industry, 
not from the average run of business, which 
with the hardest kind of work and closest 
attention to details just about gets along 
and leaves no surplus profits. 

Countless business enterprises fail, even 
with resourceful management and sacrifice 
on the part of investors. Just what would 
become of them if the idea prevailed that 
everything must go to labor it is hard to 
conceive. 

Whatever machinery is adopted to give 
the workers a voice or representation, it 
seems to be true that everything depends 
on the man—or men—who puts the ma- 
chinery to work and keeps it going. Plans, 
names, titles and elaborate schemes of 
paper government succeed only as they 
make the workers feel they are being 
treated like human beings. 
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A man may be able to raise capital, pos- 
sess technical skill and competence in 
handling many phases of his business, yet 
fall down lamentably on the human factor. 
This has always been true and always will 
be true. The most extreme form of social- 
ism or communism will fail, just as the 
present industrial system fails, to the ex- 
tent that its commissars are poor at han- 
dling the human material. 

The promising feature to-day is that this 
fact is recognized far more clearly than in 
the early period of the modern industrial 
system, and that many powerful forces are 
making for a steadily improved handling 
of the problem of personnel. 

But it is probably fair to say also that in 
addition to these well-known fundamental 
principles of human relations very distinct 
progress has been made in recent years in 
establishing machinery whereby, to quote 
one announcement, “the company will 
learn more of the difficulties with which 
the men are confronted and the men be 
given a new idea of the problems of man- 
agement.” 

In numbers of the largest corporations in 
the country, as well as in many smaller 
ones, considerable success has accompanied 
the efforts to consult the wage earner and 
take into consideration his views as to the 
conditions surrounding his job, through the 
means of works councils and similar agen- 
cies. These experiments, of course, as 
already stated, are comparatively young as 
yet, and the actual degree of participation 
in management afforded the workers is in 
only a few cases insignificant, while in the 
vast majority it is nonexisting. 


The Human Element 


The manager of one of the largest plants 
in the country expressed the situation to 
me tersely and in typical business-man 
fashion by saying that the idea of the work- 
ers managing was poppycock, but that any 
means which gave them a better chance to 
express their views and which softened the 
attitude of the foremen toward them was a 
good thing. John Calder, manager of in- 
dustrial relations of Swift & Co., in explain- 
ing what the worker wants, has described 
admirably the psychology of these experi- 
ments: 


The worker wants to be consulted, to have 
some things explained to him in the first in- 
stance, not merely thrown at him or arbitrarily 
imposed upon him by bulletins, orders or de- 
cisions to which he was not a party. He does 
not want to come to work some morning and 
find that some things have absolutely been 
changed by a typewritten sentence the night 
before. 


Even if the management initiates every 
program and the shop committees or works 
councils do little more than discuss and 
then O. K. them, it helps to arouse the 
worker’s interest and gives him a feeling of 
responsibility and self-respect. Every man 
likes to be consulted regarding matters 
which affect his interest. Every person 
likes to express his or her views, especially 
if more than perfunctory consideration is 

iven to them. The worker’s views may 
e vetoed by management. None of us ever 
gets all he wants or asks for, but at least 
it is a great satisfaction to be listened to. 

Nor must it be supposed that the em- 
ployer’s only motive in introducing these 
plans has been to defeat, anticipate or find 
a substitute for the union. To a great ex- 
tent he is honestly and sincerely seeking to 
satisfy a craving in the worker which ap- 
parently asks for something more than 
pt ee The employer is moved even more 
perhaps by an honest desire, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to teach the worker to 
take an interest in the problems and condi- 
tions of the business as a whole, a form of 
education which unions have usually op- 


I firmly believe that what the employer 
is trying to get away from more than any- 
thing pe is the usual reply of the union 
official upon being asked by the employer 
to consider the condition of the industry: 

“That's your worry, not ours.” 

All this is suggestive and promising as 
far as it se But nothing could be more 
absurd than for extremists to seize upon 
these experiments, and filling their minds 
with a wholly inaccurate and undescriptive 
slogan or catch phrase, expect, like the 
early Christians, an actual manifestation 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth. History 
has been full of the worship of words and 
phrases, and about as soon as one has be- 
come well-nigh universal it has been sup- 
planted by another. 
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was to have her! Love was out of the 
question! She did not even have the ex- 
cuse of needing money! What a loathsome 
bargain! What a loathsome woman! To 
think he had allowed himself to be stirred 
by her beauty! He wouldn’t touch her 
with his little finger now if she were the 
jast woman in the world. Albee! There 
must be thirty-five years between them. 
Someone ought to stop it. She would be 
better in prison than giving herself to an 
old man like that. She was no ignorant 
child. She knew what she was doing. If 
he were the girl’s brother or father he’d 
rather see her dead. 

It was after midnight when he set to 
work on the papers in the case. He worked 
all night. The old servant bringing Mrs. 
O'Bannon her breakfast the next morning 
reported Mr. Dan as being off and away. 
He had come into the kitchen at six for a 
cup of coffee, his face as white as that sheet 
and his eyes nearly out of his head. 

This was the afternoon that Eleanor se- 
lected to take the matter into her own 
hands and come to his office. She came late 
in the afternoon. It was after six. She 
saw his car standing in the street and she 
knew he was still there. She went in past 
the side entrance to Mr. Wooley’s shop, 
up the worn wooden stairs, through the 
p en door with its gold letters “Office of 
the District Attorney of Princess County.” 
The stenographers and secretaries had 
gone. Their desks were empty, their ty 
writers hooded. O’Bannon was standing 
alone in the middle of the room with his 
hat and overcoat on, as if he had been 
caught by some disagreeable thought just 
in the moment of departure. 

Eleanor’s step made no sound on the 
stairs. He looked up in surprise as she 


opened the door, and as their eyes met she 
knew clearly that he did not want to see 
her. There was something almost brutal in 
the way that he looked at her and then 
looked away — as if he hoped she might 


be gone when he looked back. If she had 
come on her own business she would have 
gone. As it was, she couldn’t. She came 
in, and closing the door behind her she 
leaned against the handle. 

“I'm sorry to bother you, Dan,” she 
said, “but I must talk to you about Lydia 
Thorne.” 

“ Miss Thorne’s friends are doing every- 
thing they can to prevent the preparation 
of a case against her. They take all my 
time in interviews,”’ he answered. 

“Whoelse has been here?”’ asked Eleanor 
with a sinking heart. 

“Oh, Bobby Dorset has been here. That 
interview was brief.”’ 

“And Governor Albee?” 

O'Bannon looked at her with eyes that 
suddenly flared up like torches. 

“Yes, damn him,” he said. 

There was a pause during which Eleanor 
did not say a word, but her whole being, 
body and mind, was a question; and 
O'Bannon, though he had become this 
strange, hostile creature, was yet enough 
her oid friend to answer it. 

“If you have any influence with Miss 
Thorne tell her to keep politics out of it— 
to get a good lawyer and to prepare a good 
case. 

Eleanor interpreted this to mean that 
Albee’s mission had failed. She would 
have rejoiced at this, except that the hos- 
tility of his manner hurt her beyond the 
pores of rejoicing. She was not like 

ydia—stimulated by enmity. She felt 
wounded and chilled by it. She told her- 
self, ag women always do in these cireum- 
stances, that there was nothing personal 
about his irritation but there was some- 
thing terribly personal in her not being 
able to change his black mood. 

“She has a — lawyer—Wiley. Who 
ean be better than Wiley?” she asked. 

*He’s often successful, I believe.” 

He began snapping out the light over 
the desk—a hint not too subtle. Eleanor 
started twice to say that most people be- 
lieved that no jury would convict a girl like 
Lydia, but every phrase she thought of 
sounded like a challenge. They went down- 
stairs. Ordinarily he would have offered 
to drive her home, although her own car 
was waiting for her. Now he took off his 
soft hat and was actually turning away 
when she caught him by the sleeve. His 
arm remained limp, almost humanly sulky, 
in her grasp. “I’ve never known you like 
this before, Dan,”’ she said. 
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“You must do me the justice to say,”” he 
answered, “that lately I have done my best 
to keep out of your way.” 

Eleanor dropped his arm and he started 
to move away. 

“Tell me one oy she said. “The 
grand jury will indict her?” 

“oe wi nd 


She nodded. 

“That is what.Mr. Wiley thinks.’ 

“And he also thinks, I suppose,” said 
O’Bannon, “that no criminal jury will 
convict her?” 

“And what do you think?” 

“T think,” he answered, so slowly that 
each word fell ver f “that a conviction 
ean be had and that I shall get it.’’ 

Eleanor did not answer. The chauffeur 
was holding open the door of her car, and 
she walked forward and got into it. She 
had learned the thing she had come to 
learn—a knowledge of his position and a 
further knowledge that that position was 
an honorable one. She was glad that his 
hands were clean, but in her left side her 
heart ached like a tooth. He seemed a 
stranger to her—unfriendly, remote,  re- 
mote as a man struggling in a whirlpool 
would be remote from even the friendliest 
spectator on the bank. 

A few days later the grand jury found a 
true bill against Lydia. That was no sur- 
pees even to her friends. Wiley and Albee 

ad both prepared her for that. The crime 
for which she was indicted, however, came 
as a shock. It was manslaughter in the 
first degree. Albee was, or affected to be, 
Rees. It proved they were bluffing, he 
Sal ° 
“Tt may cost you a little more on Wiley’s 
bill,” he said, “It costs a little more, I 
suppose, to be acquitted of manslaughter 
than of criminal negligence; but on the 
other hand it may save you a thousand- 
dollar fine. A jury might conceivably find 
re guilty of a crime for which you could 
fined, but not of one for which the only 
punishment is imprisonment.” 

Bobby thought the indictment showed 
conclusively that there was some crooked 
work going on, and wanted the district 
attorney’s office investigated. Most of 
Lydia’s friends began to feel that this was 
really carrying the thirig too far. 

Thus New York. 

In the neighborhood of Wide Plains it 
was generally known that O’Bannon and 
Foster were working early and late, and 
that the district attorney’s office was out to 
get a conviction in the Thorne case. 


zx 
“TSAAC HERRICK.” 


“Here. 

“William P. McCaw—I beg your par- 
don— McCann.” 

“Here.” 

“Royal B. Fisher. Mr. Fisher, you were 
not in court yesterday. Well, you did not 
answer the roll. Gentlemen, if you do not 
answer when your names are called I shall 

ive your names to the court officer. 
rover C. Wilbur.” 

“ Here ’” 


The county court room with its faded 
red carpet and shabby woodwork had the 
dignity of proportion which marks rooms 
built a hun ears ago under the solemn 
Georgian tradition. 

Miss Bennett and Eleanor, cuided b: 
Judge Homans’ secretary, came in throug 
a side door, and passing the lar-2 Amer- 
ican flag which hung above the judge’s 
empty chair, they sat down in some cross 
seats on the left. Beyond the railing the 
room was already well filled with the new 
panel of jurors, the witnesses, the reporters 
and many of Lydia’s friends, who were 
already jostling for places. 

The clerk of the court, immediately in 
front of the judge’s bench, but on a lower 
level, having finished calling the roll, was 
busily writing, writing, his well-brushed 
red-and-silver head bent so low over his 
great sheets that the small bare spot on top 
was presented to the court room. For one 
moment he and a tall attendant had be- 
come human and friendly over the fact 
that the counsel table was not on all fours, 
and the day before had rocked under the 
thundering fist of the lawyer in the last 
case. But as soon as it was stabilized with 
little wads of paper both men returned to 
their accustomed solemnity, the clerk to 
his lists and the attendant, standing erect 
at the railing, to viewing the unusual crowd 


and exclaiming at intervals ‘‘Find seats— 
sit down—find seats,” which was, of course, 
just what everybody was trying to do. 

Foster came in hurriedly with a stack of 
large manila envelo in his hand. He 
bowed nervously tc Miss Bennett and sat 
down just in front of her with his eyes fixed 
on the door. 

The court stenographer came in and took 
his place, laid his neatly sharpened pencils 
beside his open book, yawned and threw 
his arm over the back of his chair. He 
seemed indifferent as to what story of 
human frailty was by means of his incred- 
ible facility about to be transferred to the 
records. 

Yet he was not wholly without human 
curiosity, for presently he leaned over to the 
clerk and whispered, “‘What did the jury 
find in that abduction case?” 

“ Acquitted.” 

“Well, weil!” 

The two men exchanged a glance that 
betrayed that in their opinion jurors and 
oo were pretty much on the same 
evel. 

A faint stir in the court, an anticipatory 
cry from the attendant of ‘‘Order, order,” 
and I ydia and Wiley came in and sat down 
side by side at the corner of the a 
table—now perfectly steady. Lydia look 
pale and severe. She had devoted a great 
deal of thought to her dress, not through 
vanity, but because dress was an element in 
winning her case. She was dressed as 
simply as possible, without being theatri- 
cally simple. She wore a dark serge and a 
black-winged hat. She nodded to Foster, 
smiled at Miss Bennett and Eleanor. She 
began looking coolly about her. She had 
never been in court, and the setting in- 
terested her. It was a good deal like a 
theater, she thought—the railed-off space 
representing the stage where all action 
was to take plece, the judge’s raised bench 
occupying the dominating position back 
center, the jury box on her right with its 
two tiers of seats, the witness chair on its 
high platform and between the judge and 
the nt. Close to the railing and at right 
angles to the jury box, the eight-foot-lon 
counsel table, where she and Wiley ha 
taken their places with their backs to the 
spectators outside the railing, who were so 
exactly like a theatrical audience. Then a 
gavel beat sharply. Everyone stood up 
almost before being directed to do so, and 
Judge Homans came into court. He came 
slow ny through the side door, his hands 
folded in front of him, his robes flowing, 
as a priest comes from the sacristy. 

The judge, like the clerk, immediately 
became absorbed in writing. Foster sprang 
up and stood at his desk talking to him, but 
he never raised his head. Foster kept 

lancing over his shoulder at the door. 

dia knew for whom he was watching— 

like a puppy for its supper, she thought. 
A voice rang out: 

“The case of the People against Lydia 
Thorne. Lydia Thorne to the bar.” 

To Lydia the words suggested an elabo- 
rate game. She glanced at Miss Bennett, 
suppressing a smile, and saw that her 
companion’s nerves were shaken by the 
sinister sound of them. Wiley rose. 

“‘Ready—for the defense,” he said. 

Foster, with his eyes still on the door, 
murmured with less conviction, ‘‘ Ready— 
for the people.” _ 

The clerk, laying aside his pen; had 
begun to take the names of the jurors out 
of the box at his elbow. 

“Josiah Howell.” 

“Seat Number 1,” echoed the attendant 
antiphonally. 

“Thomas Peck.” 

“Seat Number 2.” 

Wiley, bending to Lydia’s ear, whis- 
pered, “I want you to challenge freely— 
anyone you feel might be antagonistic. I 
trust to your woman’s intuition. The jury 
is the important ——” 

She ceased to hear him, for she saw 
Foster’s face light up and she knew that 
at last the district attorney was in court. 
She recognized his step behind her, and 
almost immediately his tall figure came 
within range of her vision. He sat down on 
the left next to Foster, crossed his arms, 
fixed his eyes on each juror who entered the 
box. It was to Lydia like the rising of the 


curtain on a t play. 
“William MeCann™ 
“Seat Number 12.” 
The jury was complete. 


August 20,1921 


O’Bannon unfolded his long person and 
rose. Crossing the space in front of Lydia, 
he came and stood in front of the jury, 
looking from one to another, asking routine 
questions, but with a grave attention that 
made them seem spontaneous. Did any of 
them know the defendant or her counsel? 
Had any of them ever been arrested for 
speeding? any one of them ever in- 
jured anyone with an automobile? 

_To Lydia his whole personality seemed 
different —more og tyr more hostile. 
When, in speaking, he put out his fist she 
noticed the powerful bulk of his hand, 
the strength of his wrist. She could not see 
his face, for he stood with shoulder turned 
to her, but she could see the upturned faces 
of the jurors. 

Number 10 was in the automobile busi- 
ness, and was excused. Number 2 ad- 
mitted a slight acquaintance with the 
defendant, though Lydia couldn’t remem- 
ber him and was inclined to think he was 
merely escaping duty. Number 5, in the 
midst of the interrogation, suddenly vol- 
unteered the information that he was 
conscientiously opposed to capital punish- 
ment. 

At this the judge looked up from his 
writing and said loudly, ‘‘ But this isn’t a 
capital-punishment case.” 

“No, no, I know,” said Number 5 apolo- 
getically. ‘I just thought I’d mention it.” 

“Don’t montion anything that has no 
bearing on the case,” said the judge, and 
went back to his writing. 

_ At noon, when the court adjourned, the 
jury was not yet satisfactory to the prose- 
cution. 

Lydia, Miss Bennett and Wiley drove 
over to Eleanor’s for luncheon. Of the 
three women Lydia was the gayest. 

“He really does—that man really does 
expect to put me behind bars,” she said. 

“The prospect apparently puts you in 
the highest spirits,” said Eleanor. 

Lydia laughed, showing her bright, regu- 
lar little teeth. 

“T do like a good fight,’”’ she answered. 

That was the way she thought of it—as 
a personal struggle between the district 
attorney and herself. Since that first inter- 
view Wiley had no indifference to complain 
of. On the contrary, he complimented her 
on her grasp of the case—she ought to have 
been a lawyer. She had put every fact at 
his disposal—every fact that had any bear- 
ing on the case. She did not consider the 
exact nature of her former acquaintance 
with O’Bannon among these; that is to 
say, she mentioned that she had once met 
him at the Piers’ and played bridge with 
him. She added that Eleanor felt he had 
taken a dislike to her. Wiley said nothing, 
but imagined that she might have played 
queen to a country attorney—irritating, of 
course. 

About everything else, however, she went 
into details—especially about the bribing 
of Drummond, over which she apparently 
felt noshame atall. Both Albee and Wiley, 
who were often together in consultation 
with her, were horrified—not so much at 
her having done it as at her feeling no re- 
morse. Wiley spoke as her lawyer. Albee, 
more human, more amused, shook his head. 

“Really, my dear young lady, bribery 
of a police officer ——’”’ 

“Oh, come, governor,” said Lydia. “This 
from you!” ° 

“I don’t know what you mean. I never 
offered a man a bribe in all my life,” said 
the governor earnestly. 

“And exactly what did you say to Mr. 
O’Bannon in your recent interview?” 

Wiley and Albee protested, more as if 
she were breaking the rules of a game than 
as if she were saying anything contrary to 
fact. Albee explained at some length that 
when a man was behaving wrongly through 
self-interest—which was, of course, what 
the district attorney was _— was 
perfectly permissible to show him that 
self-interest might lie along opposite lines. 
Lydia, unconvin by this explanation, 
would do nothing but laugh annoyingly. 
At this both men turned on her, explaining 
that if the bracelet could be got in evi- 
dence, if it could be shown that she had 
bribed the man whom she later killed, the 
case would go against her. 

“Oh, but they can’t get it in,” said 
Albee, “not unless you fall asleep, coun- 
selor, or the district attorney is an out- 
and-out crook.” 

(Continued on Page &3) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

Wiley, more cautious, wasn’t so sure. If 
Lydia herself took the stand 

“Of course I shall testify in my own 
behalf,” said Lydia. 

“Yes,” said Albee. “Exhibit A—a beau- 
tiful woman. Verdict—not guilty.” 

So the discussion always came back to 
the sympathy of the jury—the necessity of 
selecting the right twelve men. Nothing 
else was talked of during luncheon at 
Eleanor’s that first day. Was Number 6 
hostile? Did all farmers own automobiles 
nowadays? Number 1 was susceptible, 
Miss Bennett felt sure. He hadn’t taken 
his eyes off Lydia. Number 7, on the con- 
trary, was hypnotized, according to Lydia, 
by “that man.” 

By three o’clock the jury was declared 
satisfactory to the prosecution. It was 
Wiley’s turn. His manner was very differ- 
ent from O’Bannon’s—more conciliating. 
He seemed to woo the jury with what 
Lydia described in her own mind as a 
perfumed voice. 

Number 2, in answer to Wiley’s ques- 
tions, admitted a prejudice against auto- 
mobiles, since it was now impossible to 
drive his cows home along the highroad. 
He was excused. 

Number 7, who had once owned a flour- 
ishing poultry farm, had been obliged to 
give it up. 

“On account of motors?” 

“Yes, and because it didn’t pay.” 

Did he feel his prejudice was such as to 
prevent his rendering an impartial verdict 
in this case? 

Number 7 looked blank and sulky, like 
a little boy stumped in class, and at last 
said it wouldn’t. 

“Excused,” said Wiley. 

“But I said it wouldn’t,”” Number 7 
protested. 

“Excused,” said Wiley, fluttering his 
hand. 

Lydia had tapped twice on the table— 
the agreed signal. 

By four o’clock the jury was satisfactory 
to both sides; and then, just as Lydia’s 
nerves were tightened for the beginning of 
the great game, the court adjourned until 
ten o’clock the next morning. The judge, 
looking up from his writing, admonished 
the jury not to discuss the case with any- 
one, not even among themselves. The 
jurors produced unexpected hats and coats 
like a conjuring trick. The court attendant 
began shouting “‘ Keep your seats until the 
jury has passed out,” and the whole picture 
of the court dissolved. 

Wiley was whispering to Lydia, “‘A very 
nice jury—a wy intelligent, reasonable 
group of men.” He rubbed his hands. 

Lydia’s eyes followed O’Bannon’s back 
as he left the court with Foster trotting by 
his side. 

“TI wonder if the district attorney is 
equally pleased with them,” she said. 

Bobby Dorset drove back with them and 
stayed to dinner. Miss Bennett, who had 
a headache from the hot air and the effort 
of concentrating her mind, would have 
been glad to forget the trial, but Lydia and 
Bobby talked of nothing else. She kept a 
pad and pencil at hand to note down points 
that occurred to her. Bobby, with a mind 
at once acute and trivial, had collected odd 
bits of information—that the judge was 
hostile, that the door man said the verdict 
would be not guilty, and he had never been 
wrong in twenty-seven years. 

Proceedings began the next morning 
by O’Bannon’s opening for the prosecu- 
tion. Lydia saw a new weapon directed 
against her that her advisers did not seem 
to appreciate—O’Bannon’s terrible sincer- 
ity. His voice had not an artificial note in 
it. Meaning what he said, he was able to 
convince the jury. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, “the 
indictment in this case is manslaughter in 
the first degree. That is homicide without 
intent to effect death by a person commit- 
ting or attempting to commit a misde- 
meanor. The People will show that on the 
eleventh day of March of this year the 
defendant, while operating an automobile 
on the highways of this county in a reckless 
and lawless manner, killed John Drum- 
mond, a traffic policeman, who was at- 
tempting to arrest her. Drummond, whose 
ante-mortem statement will be put in 
evidence ——”’ 

Suddenly Lydia’s attention lapsed. This 
man who was trying to send her to prison 
had held her in his arms. She saw again 
the moon and the mist, and felt his firm 
hand on her shoulder. Memory seemed 
morerealthanthisincrediblereality. Then, 
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just as steel doors shut on the red fire of a 
furnace, so her mind shut out this aspect 
of the situation, and she found she was 
listening—after how long a lapse she did 
not know—to O’Bannon’s words. 

“*____ at the entrance to the village the 
road divides, the right fork turning back at 
an angle something less than a right angle. 
Round this corner the defendant attempted 
to go by a device known as skidding a car; 
that is to say, still going at a high rate of 
speed, she turned her wheels sharply to the 
right and put on her brakes hard enough to 
lock the back wheels.” 

“Yes, my friend,” thought Lydia, “that’s 
the way it’s done. I wonder how many 
times you've skidded your own car to know 
so much about it.” 

“This device,” O’Bannon’s voice con- 
tinued, ‘‘ which is always a somewhat reck- 
less performance, was in this case criminal. 
With the officer known to be overiapping 
her car on the left, she might as well have 
picked her car up and struck him with it. 
Her car did so strike him, throwing him 
from his motorcycle and causing the hideous 
injuries of which hedied within eight hours.” 

Lydia closed her eyes. She saw that mass 
of blood and steel lying in the road and 
heard her own footsteps beating on the 
macadam. 

“The People will prove that the defend- 
ant was committing a misdemeanor at the 
time. By Section 1950 of the Penal Law it 
is a misdemeanor to render the highways 
dangerous or to render a considerable 
number of persons insecure in life. The de- 
fendant in approaching the village of Wide 
Plains along a highway on which there were 
buildings and people at a rate of forty 
miles an hour was so endangering life. 
Gentlemen, there never was a simpler case 
as to law and fact than this one.” 

Lydia glanced at Wiley under her lashes, 
It seemed to her that O’Bannon’s manner 
was almost perfect. She believed he had 
already captured the jury, but she could 
read nothing of Wiley’s opinion in his ex- 
pression. He rose more leisurely, more con- 
versational in manner. The defense would 
show, he said—and his tone seemed to add 
“without the least difficulty’’—that the 
motorcycle of the unfortunate young police- 
man had skidded and struck the auto- 
mobile of the defendant, causing, to the 
deep chagrin of the defendant, the death 
of that gallant young hero. They would 
show that the defendant was not commit- 
ting a misdemeanor at the time, for to 
attain a s of twenty-five or thirty 
miles on a lonely road was not even violat- 
ing the speed law, as everyone who owned 
a car knew very well. As for the indict- 
ment of manslaughter in the first degree, 
really—Wiley’s manner seemed to say that 
he knew a joke was a joke, and that he had 
as much sense of humor as most men, but 
when it came to manslaughter in the first 
degree—‘“‘a crime, gentlemen, for which a 

rison sentence of twenty years may be 
imposed—twenty years, gentlemen.” He 
had never in a long experience at the bar 
heard of a bill being found at once so 
spectacular and so completely at variance 
with the law. The defense would show 
them that if they followed the recommen- 
dation of his learned young friend, the 
district attorney, to consider the facts and 
the law —— 

His manner to O’Bannon was more pa- 
ternal than patronizing. He seemed to 
sketch him as an eager, emotional boy in- 
toxicated 7 headlines in the New York 
paste. Wiley radiated wisdom, pity for 

is client, grief for the loss of Drummond 
and an encouraging hope that a young 
man like O’Bannon would learn enough 
in the course of a few years to prevent 
his making 2 humiliating sort of mistake 
like this again. He did not say a word of 
this, but Lydia could see the atmosphere of 
his speech seeping into the jurors’ minds. 

Yes, she thought, it was an able open- 
ing—not the sort of ability that she would 
have cennected with legal talent in the 
days when she knew less of the law; but it 
seemed to be the kind of magic that 
worked. She was pleased with her counsel, 
directed a flattering look at him and began 
to assume the air he wanted her to as- 
sume—the dovelike. 

The prosecution began at once to call 
their witnesses—first the doctors and nurses 
from the hospital, establishing the cause 
of death. Then the exact time was estab- 
lished by the clock on the motorcycle— 
3:12, confirmed by the testimony of many 
witnesses. Then the ante-mortem state- 
ment was put in evidence. A long tech- 
nical argument took place between the 
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lawyers over this. It occupied all the rest 
of the morning session. The statement 
was finally admitted, but the discussion had 
served to impress on the jury the fact that 
the testimony of a witness whose credibil- 
ity cannot be judged of by personal in- 
spection, and who is saved by death from 
the cross-examination of the lawyer of the 
other side, is evidence which the law ad- 
mits only under protest. 

Wiley scored his first tangible success in 
his cross-examination of the two men who 
had come to Lydia's assistance. On direct 
examination they had testified to the 
high rate of speed at which Lydia had been 
going. Wiley, when they were turned over 
to him, contrived to put them in a position 
where they were forced either to confess 
that they had no knowledge of high rates 
of speed or else that they nonnhalees fre- 
quently broke the law. Wiley was polite, 
almost kind; but he made them look fool- 
ish, and the jury enjoyed the spectacle. 

This success was overshadowed by a 
small reverse that followed it. The prose- 
cution had 2 long line of witnesses who had 
passed or been passed by Lydia just before 
the accident. One of these was a young 
man who was a washer in a garage about a 
mile away from the fatal corner. He testi- 
fied in direct examination that Lydia was 
going forty-five miles an hour when she 
passed the garage. 

Wiley stood up, severe and cold, his 
manner seeming to say, “Of all things in 
this world, I hate a liar most!” 

“And where were you at the time?” 

“Standing outside the garage.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Smoking a pipe.” 

“* At three o’clock in the afternoon—dur- 
ing working hours?”’ Wiley made it sound 
like a crime. “‘ And during this little siesta, 
or holiday, you saw the defendant’s car 
going at forty-five miles an hour—is that 
the idea?”’ 

“Ve : sir.’”’ 

“And will you tell the jury how it was 
you were able to judge so exactly of the 
speed of a car csurandbion you head-on?” 

The obvious answer was that he guessed 
at it, but the young man did not make it. 

“IT do it by means of telegraph poles and 
counting seconds,” 

It then appeared that the young man 
was accustomed to timing automobiles and 
motorcycle races. 

Lydia saw Foster faintly smile as he 
lanced at his chief. Evidently the defense 
ad fallen into a neatly laid little trap. 

She glanced at Wiley and saw that he was 
pretending to be delighted. 

“Exactly, exactly!” he wassaying, point- 
ing an accusing finger at the witness. ‘You 
and Drummond used to go to motorcycle 
races together.” 

He did it very well, but it did not suc- 
ceed. The jury were left with the impres- 
sion that the People’s witness on speed 
was one to be believed, 


x 


TRANGELY enough, the days of her 

trial were among the happiest and the 
most interesting that Lydia had ever known. 
They had a continuity of interest that kept 
her calm and equable. Usually when she 
woke in the softest of beds and lifted her 
cheek from the smoothest of pillows she 
asked herself what she should Fo that day. 
Cheice was open to her—innumerable 
choices—all unsatisfactory, because her 
own satisfaction was the only element to be 
considered. 

But during her trial she did not ask this 
question. She had an occupation and an 
object for living, not so much to save her- 
self as to humiliate O’Bannon, The steady, 
strong interest gave shape and pattern to 
her days, like the thread of a string of 
beads. 

As soon as each session was over she and 
Wiley, on the lawn of the courthouse or at 
her house if she could detain him, or she 
and Albee or Bobby or Miss Bennett, as 
the case might be, would go over each 
point made by the prosecution's witnesses 
or brought out by Wiley’s cross-examination 
of them. The district attorney seemed to 
be reserving no surprises. He had astrong, 
straight case with Drummond's ante- 
mortem statement, and a great many wit- 
nesses as to Lydia’s st The bracelet 
had not been admitted in evidence so far, 
and Wiley grew more confident that it 
would not be allowed. 

Lydia, who was to be the first witness for 
the defense, had thought over every point, 
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every implication of her own testimony, un- 
til she felt sure that “that man” would not 
be able to catch her wrong in a single item. 
She did not dread the moment— she longed 
for it. Wiley had advised her of the danger 
of remembering too much—a candid “I’m 
afraid I don’t remember that”’ would often 
convince a jury better than a too exact 
memory. 

“And,” Wiley added soothingly, “don’t 
be frightened if the district attorney tries 
to browbeat you. The court will protect 
you, and if I seem to let it go on it will be 

ause I see it’s prejudicing the jury in 
your favor.” 

Lydia’s nostrils fluttered with a long 
indrawn breath. 

- don’t think he will frighten me,” she 
Said. 

But most of all, Wiley advised her as to 
her bearing. She must be gentle, feminine, 
appealing, as if she would not voluntaril 
injure a fly. No matter what happened, 
she mustn't set her jaw and tap her foot 
and flash back contemptuous answers, 

Fy moved her head, looking exactly 
as Wiley did not want her to look. 

“T cannot be appealing,”’ she said. 

“Then the district attorney will win his 
case,”’ said Wiley. 

There was a pa , and then Lydia said 
in her good-litt — manner, “I'll do my 
best.” Everybody knew that her best 
would be good. 

The People were to close their case that 
morning. A witness as to Lydia’s speed 
just before the accident was on the stand, 

e testified that, following her as fast as 
his car would go—he had no speedometer -—- 
he had not been able to keep her in sight. 
His name was Yakob Ussolof, and he had 

eat difficulty with the English language, 

is statements were, however, clear and 
damaging. 

The jury was almost purely Anglo- 
Saxon, and as Wiley rose to cross-examine 
the very effort he made to get the name 
right-——“ Mr.—er~-Mr. U—Ussolof"—was 
an appeal to their Americanism. 

“Mr. Ussolof, you have driven an auto- 
mobile for some years?” 

“Yare, yare,” said Mr, Ussolof eagerly, 
“for ten years now.” 

“How long had you owned the car you 
were driving on March eleventh?” 

“Since fall now.” 

“Ah, a new car, 
make?”’ 

“Flivver.” 

The magic word worked its accustomed 
miracle. Everyone smiled, and Wiley, see- 
ing before him a jury of flivver owners, 
went on: 

“‘And do you mean to tell me, Mr, Us- 
solof, that in the speediest car built in 
America you could not keep a foreigr-built 
car going at thirty miles an hour in sight? 
Oh, Mr. Ussolof, you don’t do us justice! 
We build better cars than that!" 

The jury smiled, the spectators laughed, 
the gavel fell for order, and Mr, Wiley sat 
down. He had told Lydia that a jury, like 
an audience, loves those who make them 
laugh, and he sat down with an air of 
success, But Lydia, watching them more 
closely, was not so sure. As O'Bannon rose 
she noted the extreme gravity of his man- 
ner, his look at the jury, which seemed to 
say, “A man’s life—a woman's liberty at 
stake, and you allow a mountebank to 
make you laugh!” 

“Call Alma Wooley,” said O’Bannon. 

Alma Wooley, the last witness for the 
People, was the girl to whom Drummond 
had been engaged. A little figure in the 
deepest mourning mounted the stand, so 
pale that she looked as if a strong ray would 
shine clear through her, and though her 
eyes were dry, her voice had the liquid 
sound that comes with much crying. Many 
of the jury had known her when she 
worked in her father’s shop. She testified 
that her name was Alma Wooley, her age 
nineteen, that she lived with her father. 

“Miss Wooley,” said O'Bannon, “you 
were sent for to go to the hospital on the 
eleventh of this March, were you not?” 

An almost inaudible “ Yes, sir,”’ was the 
answer. 

“You saw Drummond before he died?” 

She bent her head. 

“How long were you with him?” 

She just breathed the answer, “ About 
an hour.” 

“Tell the jury what took place,” 

“T said ——” 

Her voice sank out of hearing. Wiley 
sprang up. 

“Your Honor, I must protest. I cannot 
hear the witness. It is impossible for me to 
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rotect my client’s interests if I cannot 
ear.” 
The stenographer was directed to read 


| his notes aloud, and he read rapidly and 
| without the least expression: 


“Question: ‘Tell the jury what took 
lace.’ Answer: ‘I said, “Oh, Jack, dar- 
ou?” And he 


Wiley was on his feet pe protesting 
in a voice that drowned all other sounds. 
A bitter argument between the lawyers 
took place, In the end Miss Wooley’s tes- 
timony was not allowed to contain any- 
thing in reference to any previous meeting 
between Drummond and Lydia, but was 


| limited to a bare confirmation of the details 


of Drummond’s own statement. Techni- 
cally the defense had won its point, but the 
emotional impression the girl had left was 
not — effaced, nor the suspicion that the 
defense had something to conceal. Wiley 
did not cross-examine, knowing that the 
sooner the pathetic little figure left the stand 
the better. But he managed to convey that 
it was his sympathy with the sufferer that 
made him waive cross-examination. 

The People’s case rested. 

Lydia was called. As she rose and, walked 
behind the jury box toward the waiting 


‘ Bible she realized exactly why it was that 


O'Bannon had put Alma on the stand the 
last of all his witnesses. It was to counter- 
act with gary Mow 5 appeal that youth 
and wealth and beauty might make to the 
emotions of the jury. Such a trick, it 
seemed to her, deserved a counter trick, 
and reconciled her to falsehood, even as she 
was swearing that her testimony would be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help her God. 

Surely it was persecution for the law to 
stoop to such methods. She felt as hard as 
steel. Women do not get fair play, she 
thought. Here she was, wanting to fight 
like a tigress, and her only chance of win- 
ning was to appear as gentle and innocuous 
as the dove. She testified that her name 
was Lydia Janetta Thorne, her age twenty- 
five, her residence New York. 

“Miss Thorne,” said Wiley, very busi- 
nesslike in manner, “for how many years 
have you driven a car?” 

“For eight years.” 

“ As often as three or four times a week?” 
‘ “Much oftener — constantly — every 
ay.” 
: -—e you ever been arrested for speed- 
ing ” 

“Only once—about seven years ago in 
New Jersey.” 

“Were you fined or imprisoned?” 

“No, the case was dismissed.” 

“Have you ever, before March elev- 
enth, had an accident in which you injured 
yourself or anyone else?”’ 


“Now tell the jury as nearly as you can 
femember just what took place from the 
time _ left your house on the morning of 
March eleventh until the accident that 
afternoon.” 

Lydia turned to the jury—not dovelike, 
but with a modified beam of candid friend- 
liness that was very winning. She described 
her day. She had left her house about 
half past eleven and had run down to Miss 
Bellington’s, a distance of thirty miles, in 
an hour and a half. She had expected to 
ae the afternoon there, but finding 
that her friend had an engagement she 
had left earlier than she expected. No, she 
had no motive whatsoever for getting to 
town quickly. On the contrary, she Saad 
extra time on her hands. No, she had not 
noticed the hour at which she left Miss 
Bellington’s, but it was soon after luncheon; 
about twenty-five minutes before three, 
she should imagine. 

Was she conscious of driving fast at any 
time? 

Yes, just after leaving Miss Belling- 
ton’s. There was a good piece of road and 
no traffic. She had run very fast—prob- 
ably thirty-five miles an hour. 

id she call that fast? 

Yes, she did. She achieved a very-good- 
little-girl manner as she said this. 

For how long had she maintained this 


high rate of ers i 

She was afraid she couldn’t remember 
exactly, but for two or three miles. On 
approaching the village of Wide Plains she 
had slowed down to her regular rate of 
pe rae be miles an hour—slower as she 
actually entered the village. She could 
not say how long Drummond had been 
pg a her—she had not noticed him. 
She had seen him as she was entering the 
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village—saw him reflected in her mirror. 
It was difficult to judge distances exactly 
from such a reflection. She had not been 
noticing him just at the moment of the ac- 
cident. Yes, her decision to take the right- 
hand turn had been a sudden one. She 
had felt the impact. She believed that the 
policeman ran into her, She was on her 
own side of the road and turning to the 


right. 

Why did she take the right-hand road, 
which was longer than the left? 

Because it was more agreeable, and as 
she was in no hurry to get home she did 
not mind the extra distance. 

After the accident she had remained 
and rendered every assistance in her power, 
going to the hospital and remaining there 
until the preliminary report of Drum- 
mond’s condition. She had left her address 
and telephone number, so that the hospital 
could telephone her when the X-ray ex- 
amination was finished. 

Her friends drew a sigh of relief when her 
direct testimony was over. It was true, she 
was not an appealing figure like Alma 
Wooley; but she was clear, audible, direct, 
and her straight glance under her dark 
level brows was convincingly honest. 

As she finished her direct testimony she 
looked down at her hands clas in her 
lap. The important moment had come. 
She heard Wiley’s smooth voice saying 
“Your witness” as if he were making 
the People a magnificent present. As she 
became aware that O’ Bannon was standing 
up, looking at her, she raised her eyes as 
far as the top button of his waistcoat, and 
then slowly lifting both head and eyes to- 
gether she stared him straight in the face. 

He held her eyes for several seconds, 
trying, she thought, in the silence to take 
possession of her mind as he had taken 
possession of the jury’s. 

“Not so easy, my friend,” she said to 
herself, and just as she said it she heard his 
voice saying coolly, “Look at the jury, 
please, not at me.”’ 

Her eyes, as she turned them in the 
desired direction, had a flash in them. 

“Miss Thorne, at what hour did you 
leave Miss Bellington’s?” 

“T have no way of fixing it precisely— 
about 2:35,” 

“You are quite sure it was not later?” 

“TI cannot be sure within four or five 
minutes.” 

“What is the distance from Miss Bel- 
lington’s to the scene of the accident?” 

“ About fifteen miles, I should think.” 

“Your calculation is that as the accident 
took place at 3:12 and you left at twenty- 
five minutes to three you drove fifteen 
miles in thirty-seven minutes—that is to 
say, at the rate of twenty-four miles an 
hour. Is that right?” 

“And you never ran faster than thirty- 
five miles an hour?” 

“Never.” 

“You say that you had expected to 
stay longer at Miss Bellington’s than you 
actually did?” 

“o Yes.” 

“ Andwhat madeyouchangeyour plans?” 

“T found she had an engagement.” 

a ng she mention it on your arrival?” 

«“ ry ” 


“When did she mention it?” 

“ After luncheon.” 

“Was she called to the telephone during 
your visit?” 

“ No.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

Theré was a pause. The gates of Lydia’s 
memory had suddenly opened. The tele- 
phone call, which had made no impression 
at the time because she had not taken in 
that it was from O’Bannon, suddenly came 
back to her. She tried hastily to see its 
bearing on her case, but he gave her no 
time. 

“ Answer my question, please. Will you 
swear there was no telephone call to your 
knowledge?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Tn fact, there was a telephone call?” 

id es ” 


“Tt was during that telephone call that 
the engagement was made?” 

‘I cannot say—lI do not know.” 

“How long did you stay after that 
telephone?” 

“T left at once.” 

“You put on your hat?” 

“ye,” 


“And your veil?” 
“ Yes.’ 


“And a coat?” 
oe Yes.” 
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It was impossible to be dovelike under 
this interrogation. The jury were allowing 
themselves to smile. 

“Had your car been left standing at the 
door?”’ 

“ No.” 

" = had to wait while it was sent for?” 

iti es.”’ 

“In other words, Miss Thorne, you must 
have waited at least five minutes after the 
telephone call came?” 

“T cannot answer that.” 

“Could you have left earlier than five 
minutes after the telephone?” 

“Probably not.” 

“* Answer yes or no, please.” 

“No.” She flung it at him. 

“Then if that telephone came at thir- 
teen minutes before three you must have 
left not earlier than eight minutes to three, 
and as the accident took place at 3:12, you 
ran the distance—it is actually thirteen 
miles and a half—in twenty minutes; that 
is, at the rate of forty miles an hour.” 

Wiley protested that there was nothing 
in evidence to show that the telephone call 
had been made at thirteen minutes before 
three, and O’Bannon replied that with the 
consent of the court he would put the 
records of the telephone company in evi- 
dence to prove the exact hour. This point 
settled, a pause followed. Lydia half rose, 
supposing the ordeal over, but O’Bannon 
stopped her. 

“One moment,” he said. “You say you 
have not been arrested for exceeding the 
speed law for several years. Have-you 
ever been stopped by a policeman?” 

Wiley was up in protest at once. 

“T object, Your Honor, on the ground of 
irrelevancy.” 

The judge said to O’Bannon, “ What is 
the purpose of the question?” 

“Credibility, Your Honor. I wish to 
show that the defendant is not a competent 
witness as to her own speed.” 

The judge locked his fingers together, 
with his elbows on the arms of his chair, 
and took a ruminative half spin. 

“The fact that she was once stopped by 
the police will not determine that. She 
might have been violating some other or- 
dinance.” 

“‘T will show, if Your Honor permits it, 
that it was for speeding that she was 
ee. 

ventually the question was admitted; 
and Lydia, testifying more and more re- 
luctantly, more and more aware that the 
impression she was making was bad, was 
forced to testify that in the autumn Drum- 
mond herself had stopped her. Asked what 
he had said to her, she answered scornfully 
that she didn’t remember. 

“Did he say: ‘What do you think this 
is—a race track?’”’ 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Did he warn you that if you continued 
to drive So fast he would arrest you?” 


If hate could kill, the district attorney 
would have been struck down by her glance. 

“You don’t remember any of the con- 
versation that took place between you?” 


“And you cannot explain why a traffic 
officer stopped you and let you go without 
even a warning?” 


“Would it refresh your memory, Miss 
Thorne, to look at this bracelet which I 
hold in my hand?” 

“T protest, Your Honor!” shouted Wiley, 
but a second too late. Lydia had seen the 
bracelet and shrunk from it—with a quick 
gesture of-repugnance. 

The line of inquiry was not permitted, 
the bracelet was not put in evidence, the 
question was ordered stricken from the rec- 
ords; but the total effect of her testimony 
was to leave in the minds of the jurors the 
impression that she was perfectly capable of 
the conduct which the prosecution attrib- 
uted to her. Wiley detained her a few mo- 
ments for redirect examination in the hope 
of regaining the dove, but in vain. 

Miss Bennett was put on the stand to 
testify to Lydia’s habitual prudence as a 
driver; Governor Al testified to her 
excellent record; half a dozen other friends 
were persuasive, but could not undo the 
harm she had done her own case. 

The district attorney put the telephone- 
company records in evidence, showing that 
only one call had been made to the Belling- 
ton house between two and three o’clock, 
March eleventh, and that it had been 
made at thirteen minutes before three. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE DANGEROUS AGE 


periods when he is at home between trips, 
than in the old days when he left for the 
office at half past seven every morning and 
didn’t get home until after six in the eve- 
ning. t fall she went out with him on a 
four weeks’ trip, and they covered his whole 
territory together, having a great time. 
All his customers were glad to meet her. 
At several places they were invited out to 
dinner, and at other places they would have 
the customer and his wife to dinner with 
them at the hotel. It was like a regular 
wedding trip, his wife had said. 

Mr. Henderson is doing well. He is not 
making quite so much money as he did 
during his last years as a credit man, but 
expects to in another year or so. He has 
built up friendships among a lot of small 
dealers, and as they grow his business with 
them will increase; and this time he is not 
making the mistake of spending his money 
as fast as he makes it, The three factories 
whose lines he sells pay him his commis- 
sions twice a year. He takes what he needs 
for siving expenses and puts the rest into 
good old guaranteed seven per cent first 
mortgages. He feels that he has got him- 
self safe. 

It was gratifying to know that Mr. Hen- 
derson had got himself safe after being in 
such a discouraging situation. But, after 
all, selling g for someone else is not 
exactly like going into business for oneself. 
The question was still unsolved as to 
whether Old Bill at fifty-five could embark 
on the sea of commerce and have as good 
a chance of success as a man twenty years 
younger. A banker, I felt, would be the 
proper person to go to for an expert 
opinion on the subject. When a man is 
willing to back his judgment with cash he 
is not apt to play up sentiment. 


A Good Moral Risk 


Could a beginner of fifty-five expect the 
same accommodation from his bank, when 
he needed it, as his younger competitor? 
That was the question I asked of more than 
a dozen bankers during the next month, 
in widely scattered communities of varied 
population. One man I interviewed is at 
the head of an institution which occupies 
the entire ground floor of its own twenty- 
story building in a city of a million inhabi- 
tants. Another is located in a town of less 
than a thousand, his one-story brick bank- 
ing house flanked on one side by a racket 
store and on the other side by a Greek 
candy kitchen. The others I called on 
averaged in between these two extremes. 

It was the big city financier whom I 
called on first. I put the question to him 
straight. 

“Suppose,” I said, “a man fifty-five 
years old should come in here to open an 
account and tell you he was going to start 
a new business of some kind. aybe he 
wouldn’t actually tackle you for a loan 
that day, but would intimate that he might 
want some accommodation later on. Would 
you hesitate to do business with him be- 
cause he was fifty-five instead of thirty- 
five?”’ 

“Of course not,” replied the banker 
promptly. “His judgment ought to be 

etter at fifty-five than ever before. I’m 
fifty-nine myself.” 3 

earful that I had not put my question 
quite tactfully, I hastened to explain. ° 

“T wasn't thinking,” I said, “‘of a man 
who has been in business for himself before 
and has already proved his ability. I 
meant a man of fifty-five who is just start- 
ing in business for the first time.” 

‘I think I catch your meaning,’’ re- 
sponded the banker more amiably. ‘‘ You 
are thinking of a man who has been on a 
salary, perhaps, all his life and hasn’t done 
very well; things have gone against him. 
He reaches fifty-five and makes up his 
mind that he has got to strike out for him- 
self if he is foing to accumulate enough to 
take care of himself and his family in his 
old age. Is that the man you have in 
mind?” 

“That’s the very one,” I answered. “I 
want to know what you, as a banker, 
think of his chances. Would you solicit his 
account?”’ 

The banker pondered a long time before 
he replied, evidently turning the question 
over in his mind to get at it from just the 


right slant. 
“It’s a pretty big question,” he said 
slowly, “and I don’t believe I ever had it 


(Continued from Page 7) 


put to me just that way before. As I look * 


at it right now, I don’t believe the man’s 
age would enter into my decision except in 
one way. If he had worked on asalary and 
had not been satisfied with his Progress, I 
would want to know why he had not made 
the plunge sooner. The fact that he had 
stuck to an unsatisfactory job so long 
might mean that he was lacking in initia- 
tive, or it might mean that he was lacking 
in courage. A man has got to have a con- 
siderable amount of both those qualities 
if he is going to be much of a business suc- 
cess. Looking at it that way,” the banker 
concluded, “‘I guess the fifty-five-year-old 
man would have to bring stronger proof of 
his ability than one twenty years younger. 
He would have to convince me that he fad 
a mighty good proposition before I would 
make him any promises.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the 
banker seemed a little dissatisfied with it. 
Being fifty-nine himself, he probabiy felt 
that he ought to stand up for his class. He 
took up the consideration of the subject 
again. 

“Perhaps a man of that age might have 
some qualifications which would be in his 
favor,” he said. “Let’s see what they 
might be. In the first place, a man of 
middle age has usually learned that hard 
work is the only thing which gets anyone 
anywhere. He isn’t so liable to believe he 
can do some wonderful thing that will take 
the place of work. Any banker will tell 
you that more business wrecks come from 
men trying to take short cuts to prosperity 
than almost any other one cause. 

“There is another place where a man in 
his fifties might have it over a younger 
one. I have watched a lot of young fellows 
in business, and have been struck with the 
fact that a good many of them don’t put 
their whole punch into their work. I have 
always attributed it to the fact that most 
of them had been recently graduated from 
salaried jobs and were used to being bossed. 
Getting into their own business, there is no 
boss to keep them at it, and so they take 
things sort of easy. Jt is only a short time 
ago that I got a new slant at it. A youn 
man who is in business here in the city ha 
a note fall due at this bank, and came to 
me to say that he wanted to pay a small 
proportion of it and renew the balance. I 
wasn’t at all afraid of his responsibility; 
but, knowing his habits, I ventured on 
giving a little advice. I knew he left his 
office at four o’clock every day to play golf, 
and I had seen his name in the papers 
the week before as a contestant in a golf 
tournament in a neighboring city. 

“*Yes, I'll do what you ask about the 
note,’ I said. ‘But if you would just stick 
to your business a little closer you probably 
wouldn’t have to ask to renew it.’ 

“His answer shed a lot of light on his 
viewpoint. 

“*T guess that’s so,’ he admitted. ‘But 
why should I worry? I’m only twenty-nine 

ears old. I’ve got thirty-five good work- 
ing years ahead of me. There is plenty of 
time to do everything without hurrying.’” 


Thrift and Credit 


The banker paused to consider the ideas 
of youth in comparison with those of 
middle age. 

“A man in his fifties wouldn’t feel like 
that,” he concluded. “He would know 
that he had to hurry up if he was going to 
accomplish much. ide wouldn’t dare to 
take time away from his business when he 
had a note at his bank almost ready to fall 
due. He would want to get every obli- 
eon behind him as soon as possible. In 

act, taking everything into considera- 
tion,” the banker finished, “I guess your 
oe man would be a pretty safe 

t ” . 


Another banker I interviewed presides 
over an institution in a Southern city of two 
hundred thousand population, specializin; 
in the accounts of merchants and smal 
manufacturers. He has the reputation of 
going a long way with any customer in 
whom he has confidence. This financier 
lays particular stress on the value of econ- 
omy as the deciding factor for success or 
failure. 

If a man shows signs of being sensibly 
economical he does not care what his age is. 
He says, in fact, that he likes to do business 
with men of middle age because they are 
easier to size up. 


“Before tying up with any man in a new 
venture,” this banker said, “‘I want to look 
closely into his personal qualifications. I 
can place a man past fifty more accurately 
than a younger one. In a man of that age 
his habits are pretty well set. I can ex- 
amine his record and come close to finding 
out how he is going to act under given cir- 
cumstances. man of thirty may change, 
but one of fifty is hardly liable to alter his 
habits much. 

“Tf a man past fifty has some fault of 
character which has held him back, that 
fault is going to be so apparent by then 
that I will know better how to estimate his 
ability. Suppose, for instance, he was in- 
clined to be extravagant and had always 
lived up to everything he had earned. I 
would know pretty well that he would be 
extravagant in operating his business. The 
man of thirty-five might fool me into think- 
ing him economical when he wasn’t. 

“T know ple wonder why we bankers 
talk so much about thrift. I hom in fact, 
had customers of the bank here intimate to 
me that it was none of my business what 
they did with their money just so long as 
they took care of their obligations. As a 
matter of fact, it isn’t any of my business so 
long as they never want to borrow money 
of me. But a man very seldom gets into 
any kind of business without at some time 
or other wanting to borrow.” 


Self-Control in Spending 


“Suppose I have a customer who I 
know is living pretty close to the limit of 
what he is making. He has a ten-thousand- 
dollar home when he could get along just as 
well with a six-thousand-dollar one; he has 
to have a new car every year as the new 
models come out, trading the old one in at 
a sacrifice; he takes a full month’s vacation 
every summer and leaves his business to 
be run by subordinates. These things, of 
course, are none of my affair. But they 
become my affair when he comes in to see 
me some day and says he wants to build an 
addition to his factory or install new fix- 
tures in his store and wants me to help 
finance the improvement. 

“How am I to know whether his business 
really needs the improvement or whether 
it is just another expression of his love for 
spending money? I have got to remember 
all the time that it is my depositors’ money 
I am lending. They look to me to safe- 
guard their interests, and I am going to go 
mighty slow in lending their money to a 
man who has a reputation for spending 
more than he can afford. 

“Tt would be just that way in the case of 
a man past fifty who wanted to go into 
business for himself. Before I would try 
to predict as to his chances for success I 
would want to know whether or not he had 
ever saved any money. I would look at all 
sides of the picture, of course. He might 
have had no chance to save anything on 
account. of sickness in his family or other 
bad luck; that would be an alibi. But I 
wouldn’t consider it an alibi if he had not 
been able to save on account of having 
an extravagant family. Maybe I am old- 
fashioned, but I have always felt it to be a 
sign of weakness in a man when he lets his 
family + sepe more money than he can 
reasonably afford. Running a family is not 
so very different from running a business. 
If a man can’t keep his family contented 
within reasonable limits of spending, it is 
pretty certain he would not be a wise 
manager of his employes in a business 
venture. 

“But if I found that your fifty-five-year- 
old man had saved a little money, even a 
very little, I should be inclined to think 
well of him as a business risk. It isn’t the 
money; it is the fact that he had enough 
self-control to resist spending quite every- 
thing he earned. I weuld know that when 
he got into business fur himself he would 
have enough self-control to refuse to buy 
more goods than he couid pay for, to de- 
cline to indorse the notes of friends who 
need temporary loans or to resist buying 
wildcat oil stock when he owed money for 
merchandise.” 

Practically every banker I talked with 
expressed himself in similar manner. The 
bankers want a man to prove that he can 
save a little money on his own hook befcre 
they are willing to let him borrow what 
someone else has saved, and they look more 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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oYou Want Greater Heating Comfort 
At OneHalf The Cost ? 





I take pl di 





the Convector. We have a large !2- 


room house seem te bd the top of a hill. In zero weather last winter when 
our neighbors were freezing, sitting around old stoves in one room, we 
could be comfortable in any part of our house. 


“*Best for Comfort” 

I made a lot of inquiries and found 
that the Convector surpassed other 
makes in ting, handiness and 
fuel economy. It has a large fire 
door for wood. I believe I did the 
best thing for comfort when I in- 
stalled ~ Convector. 

J. S. Brugger, Austin, Minn. 


“Less Fuel—More Heat” 

I think the Convector is the best 
made It is better constructed, 
burns less fuel and gives a better air 
circulation. 


F. E. Walrath, Bloomer, Wis. 
“No More Fuel Than Base 


urner” 

The Convector used no more fuel 
than a base burner and every corner 
of the house was warm as June. 
Ado! phF reier, Port Washington, Wis. 


“Less Fuel Than Other Systems” 

The Convector heats all our rooms 
to our entire satisfaction in coldest 
weather. The amount of fuel con- 
sumed is far below other makes of 
furnaces | have used in much smaller 


houses 
B. S. Powell, M. D., Princeton, Mo. 


“Easy to Operate” 

The Convector is a wonderful 
heating plant. Less work to care 
for it than one stove. A child can 
run it. Never smokes walls. Two 
shovels of coal will heat the house 
in 10 minutes. 

Lona Smith, Spokane, Wash. 


= Ainawe § Pagerttie 
Less Fi 

Our “tetas is always comfortable 
with a small amount of attention 
and we use less fuel, in comparison, 
than with any other way of heating. 
No danger of wasted heat or bursted 
pipes. The Convector providesevery 
= te required of any heating ap- 


we al ~. Schlicting, Wilton, Conn. 


“No More Fuel Than One Stove” 

I installed the Convector because 
of the large size register and large 
fire door. We do not think it takes 
any more fuel than one stove 

Milton Schopp, Bucyrus, Ohio 


~~ elec 


I am pleased to report that the No. 842 


Convector has given perfect satisfaction 
—is easy to operate—will burn any 
kind of fuel and keeps the house at an 
even temperature with two firings in 


24 hou ry 





A. J. McFarland, Greenfield, la, 


Healthful 
Heat.’’ 


cee oe = sree 


Albert Walker, Chadds Ford, Pa. 
“No More Fuel Than Heater 
and 


nge” 

We use about the same amount of 
fuel in the Convecter that we used 
in one heater and our range. Entire 
house is comfortable with = 
of hot water from the water con 
Wouldn't think of changing to pipe 
or steam system. Your principle is 
right. 

John T. Frater, Seattle, Wash. 


“Keeps the Home Clean” 


It saves all the heat and never 
heats the cellar. It heats every room 

tairs and keeps them wonderfully 
clean. 

Jos. Klinkhammer, Racine, Wis. 


“Made Right All Over” 

I decided on the Convector be- 
cause of its large oxidized cast regis- 
ter, one-piece feed section, one-piece 
radiator, large fire door. In chore | I 
found that it was the only pipeless 
heating system out pore = a 
l looked at that is made right 

Frank L. Marshall, Hi oe Til. 


“Heats Twice Space—Less 
Money” 

With the Convector I can heat 
twice the space with less mone: 
than it takes to heat — rooms wit 

a large cm base burne 


. H. Everly, Gallatin, Mo. 


“Saves Fuel” 

I bought the Convector because it 
saves so much fuel. It doesn't need 
repairs on the firepot—takes less 
room in the basement, has a greater 
heating surface, oversize register 
anda Cundved other good points. 
M. Langenfeld, New stein, Wis. 
“Not a Cent for Repairs” 

1 think the Convector is the best 
ipeless heating system made. 1! 
ave had mine ter years and haven't 

spent a cent for repairs. There is 
none better 

K. Davisson, Crystal Falls, Mich. 


“Best System Made” 

I believe for anyone who wants to 
save fuel, your Convector is the best 
system made. 
satished. 

Rev. Geo. Recht, Kohlsville, Wis. 


We are thoroughly 


We are very well 
Convector in being a 


burned about 4 tons of soft 


Warren O. Eddy, Recktord, tH, 


Mueller Boilers 


Most economical and efficient be- 
cause of large fire surface and. free 
rapid circulation. Guaranteed Rat- 
ings. Catalog FREE on request. 


‘*Mueller Made Means 


sed with the 
to enjoy our 
home in Winter as well as in Summer 
The ventilation and temperature in the 
rooms are certainly —— = have 









READ the letters on this page. They tell one of the most 
complete stories of heating satisfaction, comfort and economy 
ever published—a story that is confirmed by thousands of other 
CONVECTOR owners. 


You too can enjoy this great guaranteed comfort and share 
in this wonderful economy. You can heat every room in your 
home with moist healthful air—have summer comfort in zero 
weather and save 3 to 2 on your fuel bills with a 





(Pipeless Heating System) 


Why put off the installation of this better heating system with its greater comfort 
and healthfulness when you have this conclusive evidence that it will save you money? 


Free Offer to Home Owners 


Learn also, how Mueller engineers will 
give you free unprejudiced advice on the 
best method of heating your home with 
least expense, for thiscompany makes many 
types of high grade heating systems. 


Now is the time to prepare for Winter's 
cold. Send in the coupon and learn all 
about the CONVECTOR: learn how easily 
and quickly it can be installed without 
tearing up your home. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., 246 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of 
Warm Air—Steam— 
Vapor and Hot Water 
Heating Systems 
Established 1857 
Branches: Chicago, Detroit, St 


Paul, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
Portland, Ore 

















Distributiog Pol pte, Boosie, 


Syracuse and Buffalo, Phila- 


delphia, oxy h, Lancaster and 
Scranton, Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J.: 
Toledo, bs aie Baltimore, Md 


Nashville, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Peapems Ciey, Okla.; Aberdeen, 
D 








.: San Francisco and Los 
Roe. Cal, 
‘ ?, 
° 1021 s 
J. Mueller 4 
Be ace Ce. } 
&. , aeetos 
Q”¢ Furnace 
Pe y Company 
oa o oaks wi 
baal we ee, 
So 4 


On” ¢ 


‘ of Please send aaa Muellee 

@ Book and your FREE informa- 

7 tion chart so thet yourengineers 

? mey determine the best met hod of 

heating my home or building. It is 
@ understood that this service is al 

F4 lutely without obligation on my part 


o Town and State 
Please print name and address gleinly 
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~ Always in the lead—Now better than ever 


EVERY motorist owes it to himself to give Michelin 
Tires a trial in comparison with other makes. 


The new and improved tread compound; the ex- 
tra width and thickness of tread; the sturdy over- 
size body; the recognized easy riding qualities; the 


“MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, ltaly—BDealers everywhere 


superior protection against skidding—all these ad- 
vantages are yours in the truly wonderful 1921 
Michelin Cord Tire. 


And Michelin’s moderate prices are not the least of 
Michelin advantages. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
favorably on a man of fifty-five who has 
saved a little than on one of thirty-five who 
hasn’t saved anything. 

Not long ago I met a man who had dis- 
regarded the rules and started in a new line 
of business long after he had passed fifty. 
It was in a town of fifteen thousand popu- 
lation in a Northern state. There is a long 
main street lined with stores having plate 
glass and marble fronts and which rent for 
a hundred dollars a month. There is a 
cross street apparently just as well located 
for business purposes, also lined with 
stores, which for some mysterious reason 
of civic psychology rent for only sixty dol- 
lars a month. The man who defied the 
fifty-year hoodoo is proprietor of one of 
these cross-street stores. For purposes of 
literature I will call him Mr. Jones. 

The store was a nice-looking place, with 
a display of crockery in one window and 
granite ware in the other, everything shiny 
and free from dust. As I entered I found 
the proprietor in the midst of an interview 
with a traveling salesman. The two men 
were facing each other across the flat- 
topped counter, an open catalogue lying 
between them. The salesman was pointing 
impressively to a pak illustration. 

“You certainly ought to buy the whole 
assortment,” he said. “It only costs a 
little over four hundred dollars, and I can 
give you a five per cent discount if you 
buy that way. And just think what a 
dandy show this assortment would make! 
It would just fill up that section of shelving 

hind you.” 

The merchant glanced up at the shelving 
and down again at the pictures in the cata- 
logue. The assortment certainly would fill 
the display space nicely. But he had a 
restraining thought. 

“if I should buy the whole assortiment,”’ 
he said, ‘some of the pieces would dupli- 
cate articles that I already have in stock. 
I should be buying things that I don’t need 
in order to save five per cent. Besides, 
there are always sure to be some stickers in 
a big batch Jike that. I guess I had better 
order only the sure sellers.” 

The salesman earnestly op such a 
piking way of buying merchandise. He 
argued that the five per cent discount 
would amount to more than twenty dol- 
lars. A merchant could afford to have a 
few stickers, he said, to earn a discount like 
that. He tried flattery too. 

“With your ability as a merchant,” he 
said insinuatingly, “you ought to buy 
goods in larger quantities. Do that and 
you will certainly make these other dealers 
round here sit up and take notice.” 


Small Beginnings 


It was no use. The merchant shook his 
head decidedly, and began to look over the 
pages of the catalogue to select the sure 
sellers. The order which he finally signed 
and turned over to the salesman totaled up 
te just one hundred and seventy dollars. 
He shook the salesman’s hand heartily and 
said good-by., When he came to me he was 
inclined to laugh over the incident a little. 

“That salesman sure is a keen one,” he 
remarked, “trying to get a big bill out of 
me by pon could make the other mer- 
chants sit up and take notice. But he is too 
late with his prs te Twenty ee ago I 
might have wanted to astonish my com- 
petitors, but I have got beyond that now.” 

Up to the time he was fifty-six years old 
Mr. Jones had never sold a cent’s worth of 
merchandise at retail. In his boyhood he 
had seen pretty hard times. His father was 
an unsuccessful farmer in an Eastern state. 
Before he had grown to manhood the fam- 
ily farm had succumbed to the mortgage 
and he had his parents on his hands to 
support. The only trade he knew was farm- 
ing. Up to the time he was thirty zo 
old he took care of the family by doing 
day’s work for the neighboring farmers. In 
those days this was not an overpaid indus- 
try. A good worker got a dollar and a half 
a day and his dinner. It is true that at 
harvesting time a man sometimes got as 
high as three dollars, but at that price he 
had to be able to bind wheat as fast as a 
two-horse reaper cut it, which, as anyone 
knows, is a man’s job. When he 
ns wane he oe: - res _ 

ilities by marrying pretty girl who 

ad moved into the neighborhood to teach 
the district school. : 

The year he was thirty-one both his 
parents died. There were two babies by 
that time. He had graduated from day’s 
work to the dignity of working a farm on 
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shares; but, as he had no team or imple- 
ments, he had to use those of the owner, 
and so only got a third of the profits, 
which amounted to about the same as a 
hired man’s wages. At this time his wife 
made a bargain with him. In the town two 
miles away there was a patent-medicine 
concern which sent out a number of travel- 
ing men. It was not hard to get a job 
traveling for this concern, bécause it paid 
its travelers only fifteen dollars a week 
salary and transportation. Out of the 
fifteen dollars a week the traveling man had 
to pay his board. main duties of the 
position were to distribute samples of the 
medicine from house to house in the towns 
visited and to fix up advertising displays in 
the windows of the drug stores. 

It was this kind of a traveling man’s job 
that his wife proposed he should take. She 
said she would get herself the position of 
teaching the district school again and on 
that salary of six dollars a week she could 
finance herself and the children through the 
winter. This arrangement would leave him 
free to go out on the road for the patent- 
medicine concern and learn the trade of 
traveling man. 


Jones Takes His Plunge 


Except for their belief in the future, it 
was not a very cheerful winter for either of 
them. She taught the district school the 
season through, except on those days when 
the snowdrifts were really too deep to get 
to the schoolhouse. He worked the vil- 
lages of Northern Vermont, leaving litera- 
ture and sample packages of medicine on 
people’s doorsteps and trying to have a 
dollar or two left over week after he 
had paid his board. 

The experience was a hard one, but it 
paid in the long run. Within a year he was 
able to get a better traveling job, this time 
with a breakfast-food manufacturcr. In 
the new job he had more of a chance to 
practice salesmanship, az he was allowed 
to hire boys to distribute samples in the 
towns he visited, he himself soliciting the 
trade of the grocery stores. His salary was 
enough to permit his wife to quit teaching 
and to move to town to live. He had a 
whole month’s vacation each summer 
which he could spend at home with his 
family, besides visiting them for a day or 
two several times during the year. 

This, he felt, was a pretty soft snap, but 
eventually hard luck caught up with him. 
His firm changed its sales policy, deciding 
to market its product through the jcbbers 
instead of selling direct to the retail 
grocers. This new policy let him out,-as 
he was considered hardly a strong enough 
salesman to handle the jobbing trade. He 
managed to connect up with another manu- 
facturer, however, and things went song 
as before. During the years that follow 
he was obliged to change several times 
through causes over which he had no 
control. 

Things drifted sane until he reached his 
fifty-sixth birthday. He happened to be at 
home on that occasion, and he and his wife 
took stock of their affairs. They had lost 
one of their children. The other, a daughter, 
was married and had children of her own. 
He and his wife thought they ought to be 
together more; the way they were going 
along life was a pretty lonesome affair. 
Besides, there was the future to look out 
for. He had never been a world-beater 
as a traveling man. They had lived eco- 
nomically enough, but their total fortune 
was only about seven thousand dollars. 
They could not hope to increase it very 
much if he kept on traveling, and the 
interest on that amount of money would 
not take care of them when he had to quit 
work for good. The one thing they both 
most dreaded was the possibility of some- 
time having to come on their daughter and 
her husband for help. 

Among the towns in his territory was the 
place of fifteen thousand population with 
the proummmy-looking main street and the 
hardly less prosperous cross street where 
store rents were only sixty dollars a month. 
He had often told his wife what a nice town 
it was and remarked that he would like to 
live there. She was the one who, more than 
twenty years before, had made it possible 
for him to get away from the discouraging 
business of renting a farm on thirds, and 
now she proposed a hardly less startling 
change. 

“‘Let’s go there to live,” she said, “and 
start up some kind of a business that will 
have a future. We ought to arrange things 
so we can be together more anyhow.” 
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The idea rather scared him at first. He 
had never been in business for himself, and 
at fifty-six it seemed rather late to begin. 
He felt that they ought not to risk any of 
their capital at their ages. For almost the 
first time in their married life his wife came 
down on him hard, 

“If you would just forget that nonsense 
about being over im years old,’’ she said 
severely, ‘“‘you would be a whole lot better 
off. I don’t know where men get the idea 
that they can’t start anything after they 
are fifty. If I were a man I'll bet I wouldn't 
let an old worn-out theory keep me from 
doing what I wanted to do!” 

She looked so spunky as she said this 
that he had to laugh, and promised her that 
the next time he went to the town he would 
look round and see if there might be an 
opening. A month later he did so, and 
found something that seemed all right. A 
man who owned a store on the prosperous 
cross street wanted to sell out, and offered 
the place at a bargain. 

It was a kind of general store, containin 
granite ware, teakettles, crockery, ladies 
ready-to-wear waists and skirts. At the 
front door there was a rack of magazines 
and newspapers to act as a decoy to bring 
customers into the store for larger pur- 
chases. The invoice cost of the establish- 
ment was more than three thousand dol- 
lars, but the owner agreed to take two 
thousand cash for a quick sale. Mr. Jones 
sent his wife a telegram, and she came on 
the next train to help decide. She thought 
well of the proposition, and they bought it 
on the spot, the owner agreeing to run it 
until Mr. Jones could finish his trip and 
give his firm a chance to hire another man 
to take his place. 

Thus Mr. Jones became a merchant at 
the age of fifty-six. After paying for the 
store he had a little less than five thousand 
dollars left, which he made up his mind he 
would not touch, no matter what hap- 
pened. It wasn’t a lot, but it was some- 
thing in case the store did not pan out as 
well as expected. The business would have 
to stand or fall on the original investment 
of two thousand dollars. 


Conservative Buying 


He had never before run a store, but he 
had been earning a living for thirty-five 
years, and he figured that the things he had 
learned applied to storekeeping just as well 
as anything else. He knew, first of all, the 
value of keeping down expenses. Business 
did not start off with much of arush, There 
is always likely to be a slump when a retail 
business changes hands and the public sees 
a new man in charge. He talked it over 
with his wife, and they decided that he 
should get along without a clerk for a 
while. She volunteered to help out by 
coming into the store certain hours every 
day to keep the books and attend to the 
banking. It was a fine chance, she said, for 
them to be together more and so make up 
for all the years they had been separated 
while he was off on the road. Sometimes he 
was a little rushed when several customers 
would come into the store at once, but he 
knew how to keep them good-natured by 
the simple expedient of looking pleasantly 
at each one and saying he would be 
through in a few moments. A hotel clerk 
had once told him, he said, that people 
would wait almost any length of time if you 
just let them know they are not being 
ignored. 

A business run so economically and so 
obviously aimed to please could not help 
getting ahead. Mr. Jones made it a rule 
not to buy any goods until he had the 
money in bank with which to pay the bill. 
He took no chances on getting a lot of 
debts on his hands that he might have 
trouble in paying if a spell of hard times 
came along. Sometimes the salesmen 
would protest against his buying such small 
bills and say his credit was perfectly good 
and he ought to use it. He would repl 
that he had been a traveling man himself 
and did not blame them for trying to get 
big orders, but he preferred to buy small 
bills often rather than big ones once in a 
while and maybe not be able to pay them. 

After he had been in business a year or 
two it got noised round that he was doing 
pretty well, and a young man of the town 
decided that he would start a similar busi- 
ness and share in the prosperity. If Jones 
with his piking business methods could 
make a success, the young man said, a good 
live merchant could absolutely mop up. 
The young man had inherited four or five 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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These insured Bank 
Checks have been created 
to save heavy losses suf- 
fered through raised and 
altered checks. During a 
single year the losses, 
through fraudulent check 
manipulations of various 
kinds, reached an esti- 
mated total of more than 
thirty million dollars—or 
about $57.10 per minute. 
To help prevent that 
heavy loss, Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks are 
now made available for 
general use throughout 
America. 


Kk 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 
Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use 
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Hexagon Shingle 


can 


e you this 


Striking Effect 


Every time you see an attractive 
roof of hexagon slab shingles—it is 
a Vulcanite roof. It can be nothing 
else, for the design of the Vulcanite 
Hexagon shingle is patented. Only 
Vulcanite pan a can supply these 
uniquely shaped roofing labs sur’ 
faced with cruslied slate. 

The Vulcanite Hexagon shingle 
possesses points of superiority over 
any other slab shingle. Not only does 
its patented shape give an artistic 
roof with a heavy butt effect, but it 
insures a saving of time and labor 
costs, proper application, and double 
thickness at every point and triple pro- 
tection at the lower half of each tile. 


ULCANITE#® 
ROOFING 


BEAVER QUALITY FOR BETTER ROOFS 


- 





Other roofings of the complete 
Vulcanite line are equally desirable 
and economical, equally resistant to 
fire, water, wind, snow, and gases. 
For homes, garages, etc., there are 
two additional patented Vulcanite 
shingles— the Self Spacing individual 
and the Doubletite Slab, as well as the 
standard individual shingle and the 4 
in 1 slab. For factories, warehouses, 
sheds, barns, etc., there are the famous 
Vulcanite roll roofings in various 
weightsand surfaces. Ask yourlumber 
or building material dealer for samples 
of Vulcanite roofing and attractive 
literature. Or write our nearest office. 


touch to any type of home - 





Double thickness over all. The double 
butt gives a heavy tile effect 


Patented design insures proper spacing 
and rapid application 


A Vulcanite Roof for Every Need 


Slate Surfaced Slab Shingles : Hexagon Slab, Doubletite Slab, and standard 
4in | slab. The first two are patented Vulcanite designs which give economical 
application, double protection, and rare beauty. Available in red and green. 
Slate Surfaced Individual Shingles: The patented Vulcanite Self Spacin 
Shingle and the standard straight side. The shape of the former insures rapid, 
accurate laying and double thickness over all. Both made in red and green. 
Roll Roofing—Slate Surfaced: A famous ‘ Beaver Quality “ product made of 
selected fabric felt, saturated with refined as It and heavily surfaced with fire- 
resistant crushed slate. Standard and Jumbo weights in red and green. 

Roll R. — Smooth Surfaced : Made in four weights to meet every indus- 
trial and farm requirement. Unusually rugged, durable, and econornical. Built 
of fabric felt, impregnated with refined asphalt and surfaced with talc, mica, or 
sand in all weights. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Roofing Division 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, 
Eng. District Sales Offices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco. 


Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere 


>, 


You can’t expect Beaver Quality 
results unless this trademark is 
on the roofing you buy 
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In Glowing Natural Galors, 
Red or Green-it lends the final 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
thousand dollars from his people, and with 
that capital opened up a competing estab- 
lishment directly across the street. 

The young man certainly did not start 
out with piking methods. He had read a 
book on business efficiency which laid stress 
on the fact that a man’s credit is just so 
much capital and that the business man 
who does not use his credit is foolish indeed. 
He installed handsome fixtures, which took 
a good share of his capital, and then used 
his credit to buy most of his merchandise. 
When he was ready to open up for business 
he owed more than seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. Jones does not deny that he was 
worried by the young man’s competition. 
The two stores were directly across the 
street from each other. The young man 
carried twice as much stock as he did. Two 
or three manufacturers, in fact, took their 
lines away from Mr. Jones and gave ex- 
clusive saie to the new merchant, figuring 
that he was going to do business on a larger 
scale and would therefore use more of their 
products. The young man hired two clerks 
to wait on the trade and fixed himself a 
private office on a boloony at the rear of 
the store, where he attended to his corre- 
spondence and kept his books undisturbed 
by the er re of fussy customers. 

The competition did cut into Mr. Jones’ 
business, but not for long. The notes which 
the young man had given in settlement of 
his accounts to fall due, and he had 
trouble in taking care of them. He had not 

that it was going to take so much of 
his cash receipts to pay running expenses. 
The manufacturers usually let him renew 
a note once or twice, but until it was paid 
in. full; did not like to ship him any 
more, mere ise. Things got to the point 
where he could not promise to order any 
special article required by a customer for 
fear the factory might not ship it. In such 
cases th: customer usually walked across 
the street and gave his order to Mr. Jones, 
who could get the goods in a hurry. Manu- 
facturers gave quick service to a man who 
was known to discount all his bills. 


The Banker's Offer 


Finally an attorney representi 
of the tt creditors telegraphed the 
young man to come down to New York for 
a conference. He went, carrying the papers 
which showed how much stock he had on 
hand, how much money he owed and what 
his average monthly receipts were. The 
attorney gave only cursory attention to 
these figures, but questioned him in detail 
about his expenses and what help he em- 
ployed. He remarked that the expenses 
seemed high in proportion to the sales, and 
asked the young man how many of the 
sales he made personally. 

“I don’t wait on customers at all,” the 
young man replied somewhat proudly, 
“but of course I overlook rte tng | y 
office is so situated that not a thing goes on 
without my seeing it. But I am not like the 
old has-been across the street who fiddles 
away his time attending to every foolish 
detail. I have clerks to do such things.” 

When Mr. Jones told me this part of the 
story he —— appreciatively at the joke. 

“You go back home,” the attorney told 
the poy Bere “and take lessons from 
that old has-been, whoever he is. Get 
down on the sales floor and meet your 
customers. Wait on as many of them per- 
sonally as you can. When there is a cranky 
one, try extra hard to please him. Keep 
down expenses. Be on the job eve 
minute. Do that, and maybe you can still 
save your business.” 

The young man went back home and 
tried to do as he had been told, but it was 
too late. He could not win his customers 


several 
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back fast enough to 
were falling due or 
creditors finally cl him up. The young’ 
man made a bust of it, Mr. Jones said, 
because he was oe he still thought it 
was ble to e@ money without work- 
ing for it. 

A few days after the failure Mr. Jones’ 
banker walked into his store. 

“I understand that bankrupt stock 
across the street is for sale at fifty cents on 
the dollar,” he said. “At that re you 
could make some money on it. y don’t 
you buy it?” 

Mr. Jones replied that he would like to, 
but it would have to be a cash transaction, 
and he did not have the money. The bank- | 
er’s next words surprised him. 

“You go right ahead and make arrange- 
ments for buying the stock,” he said, 
“T’ll be glad to let you have any necessary | 
amount of money.’ 


his notes, which 
y or so, and the 





Mr. Jones felt flattered by the offer, but | / 
he was afraid there might be some strings | | 
tied to it. He had never borrowed from | 
a bank. He understood that a borrower | || 


must put up some kind of collateral or get 
someone to indorse his note before a bank 
would make a loan. ' 

He told the banker he appreciated the | 
suggestion, but explained that it would be © 
impossible to give security for such an 
amount as would be required to buy the 
bankrupt stock. The banker interrupted 
his explanation. 


A Fine Showing 


“I don’t want any security,” the banker 
said, “except your name on a note. From 
the way you stick to business I know you 
will turn the merchandise into money and 
pay the !oan.” The banker’s concluding 
words pleased Mr. Jones most: 

“T know you are willing to work. That 
is br — best security. A = of 
settled age like you isn’t going to chan 
his habits all of a sudden,’ Ou - 

Mr. Jones bought the bankrupt stock 
and made a nice profit on it. Since then he 
has had clear sailing. He hired a clerk, and 
then another one; but he did not cha 
his habit of being right on the job all t 
time to meet customers personally. He 
naturally likes people, and shows he is glad 
to have them come in whether they want to 
spend money or not. He now has been a 
merchant six years. He has a little red 
book with the figures in it showing what he 
has accomplished in a financial way since 
his fifty-sixth birthday. The fun he has 
had doing it, he said, could not be set down 
in half a dozen red books. 

The business has grown to be worth 
eighteen thousand dollars. There is no 

esswork about that fact. He had just 





invoiced, and the stock and fixtures totaled 
up more than twenty thousand dollars, but 
he took off 10 per cent for depreciation so 
as not to trick himself into believing he 
was worth more than he really was. The 
five thousand dollars which he held out 
as a safety fund has grown, too, having 
worked all the time at 6 per cent. Alto- 
gether Mr. Jones is worth twenty-five thou- 


sand dollars slick and clean; enough, he | 


said, to quit if he wanted to and allow the 
two of them to live on the interest. 

It was a fine showing; but just hearing 
a success story does not mean anything 
unless one can find out exactly why things 
came out as they did. Mr. Jones ex- 
plained it with convincing brevity. 

“My wife certainly was right,” he said. 
“A lot of men get scared the minute they 
turn past fifty. If they would just forget 
that nonsense and go along as if nothing | 
had happened they would be all right. It 
worked with me, and I don’t claim to be 
any wonder.” | 


THE MANIKIN MAKERS | 


(Continued from Page 26) 


the first Melander vote was announced 
Big Jim Bastable was the first of the am- 
bushed Nofton leaders to vote for Melan- 
der. When he made his announcement of 
fift:’-four votes for Melander the hall rocked 
with both cheers and jeers. The ballot pro- 
ceeded slowly, with challenges, pollings of 
d tions, heated discussions over the 
application of the unit rule, and it was 
almost six o’clock when the last delegation 
was called. 

Enderly, who was sitting beside his state 
delegation, with an expert beside him set- 
ting down the figures on an official tally 


sheet as each state voted, knew that Norton 
had 421 votes and that Melander had 385, 
with 74 for Driggs and 60 for Meech. There 
was a lull in the noise as the clerk retired 
to total and check his columns before mak- 
ing the official announcement. 

“Norton lacks 50 votes,”’ ran around the 
hall. ‘“‘There’ll be another ballot.” 

Big Jim Bastable sat directly across the 
aisle from Enderly. 

“Now, Jim,” called Enderly, and | 
Bastable leaped to his feet and shouted: 
“ Mister Chairman!” 

“The gentleman from Illinois.” 
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Vinegars 


He VINEGARS make foods taste better. 
vinegars have to be made of the right materials 
and be rightly aged before they can develop aroma 


For 


and flavor. It pays to be careful about your vine- 
gars. Make sure that they come from a reliable 
source and have a guarantee of purity. Heinz Vin- 
egars are right. They have a reputation the world over 
and have had it for years. The reputation of the 57 
Varieties stands back of every bottle. When you buy 
Heinz Vinegars you know that you are getting the best. 


Malt Vinegar—made from barley malt 

White Vinegar—made from selected grain 

Cider Vinegar—made from choice cider apples 
Tarragon Vinegar 


PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


is rich, pure and full-flavored—the first 
pressing of choice olives at Seville, Spain. 


Imported There, in the Heinz establishment, the 
e e same methods of cleanliness prevail that 
Olive Oil characterize the Home of the “57”, 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Some of the 


Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company will 
insure against 
all financial loss 
by fire. And to 
avoid the losses 
which no insur- 
ance can repay, 
the Hartford is 
civing to all its 
policy-holders 
who are willing 
to co-operate in 
its campaign to 
reduce fire loss, 
the services of 
expert engineers 
who seek out 
and eliminate 


hidden dangers. 
There's a Hartford 


agent near you 


Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life 
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“Mr. Chairman, the state of Illinois 
changes its vote from Melander to Norton, 
and now casts 64 votes for the Hon. Ewen 
Norton!” 

Bastable swung around on his feet and 
shouted to “Now, damn you, 
what do you think of that?” 

Romney jumped screaming into the 
aisle. “‘No!” he shouted. “No! I pro- 
test! It can’t be done!” 

“Any state can change its vote before 
the result of the ballot has been officiall 
announced,” ruled Ingham. “The cler 
will note the change.” 

The Norton men rose with a tremendous 
whoop of a Bastable’s change had 
= Norton four more than a majority. 

orton was nominated! 

“Norton gets it!” ran through the hall. 
“Norton! Norton!” And there was wild 
apd boisterous spe. 

Then, following rapidly, came Ballen- 
tine, Tatum, Braxton and Delano, chang- 
ing the votes of their states from Melander 
to Norton; and when the tumult was 
beg sufficiently so the clerk could make 
the official announcement the convention 
learned that Norton had been nominated 

652 votes to 254 for Melander, 74 for 
iggs, and 60 for Meech. 

Appleton, the Driggs leader, moved to 
make it unanimous, and a few Melander 
men, dazed over what had happened to 
them, started a feebie protest, but were 
' howled down by the crowds and ignored by 

Ingham, who announced the vote as unani- 
mous for Norton, and immediately declared 
the convention adjourned until noon, when 
the delegates would proceed to the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for vice president. 

The delegates, spectators, officials and 
reporters swarmed for drinks and break- 
fasts, tired, dirty, hungry, and all talking 
noisily of the great Norton coup. Enderly 
hurried to his room, and was about to get 
a cup of coffee and then go to bed for an 
hour or two, when Hollister burst in and 
shouted: “ Well, Cato, hats off to you! It 
went over in grand style. What now?” 

“A cup of coffee and some sleep.” 

“Sleep? Not yet. We've got to decide 
on vice president now. Let’s get some ham 
and eggs and talk that over. You can 
sleep any time.” 

“All right,” Enderly assented wearily. 
“T’m about all in, but I suppose an hour or 
two more won’t kill me. You get a waiter, 
will you, Henry? I am going to write a 
tel of congratulations to Norton.” 

“What are you sending to Lon Thane?” 
asked Hollister. 

“I think I’ll send him a picture of Big 
Jim Bastable,”’ Enderly replied. 


xx1V 


T WAS a listless, fagged, let-down con- 

vention that Chairman Ingham called 
to order about one o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon. The band had labored unceas- 
ingly to inspire the tired delegates and the 
je pone tired ticket holders to some show 
of enthusiasm, but with small effect. Many 
of the delegates did not bother to come, 
because the proceedings were to be cut- 
and-dried, and the men who had been 
doing the aE tpn of reporting the pro- 
ceedings for the newspapers sent substi- 
tutes to cover this routine session. 

The plan was to give some publicity to 
half a dozen seekers after it by allowing the 
presentation of their names to the conven- 
tion for the vice-presidential nomination, 
and then to nominate Drigee, and go before 
the country with the ticket, Norton and 
Driggs, on the platform Enderly had dic- 
tated. Nominating speeches were to be 
limited to fifteen minutes and seconding 
a hes to five minutes, and it was thought 
that everything would be out and over by 
six o’clock at the latest. 

Enderly had telephoned to the conven- 
tion hall at half past twelve and had found 
that the delegates were so slow in assem- 
bling that the convention had not been 
called to order. He decided to rest a time 
longer in his room, and to drop around 
about three o’clock and make sure that the 
Driggs nomination was safely put through. 
At one o’clock he had word that the nomi- 
nating speeches had begun, and settled 
down in a big chair for a nap. 

hings went as scheduled. Mediocre 
orators emphasized the mediocrity of the 
subjects of their oratory by recounting the 
services to the party and the talents for 
remaining on the public pay roll of various 
aspirants for the vice presidency. Ingham 
sat indifferent to everything save that no 
orator exceeded his time limit. Two candi- 








dates had been placed in nomination, and 
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the Hon. Calhoun Calthrop had just begun 
to spread-eagle Driggs before the apathetic 
delegates, when the man in charge of the 
telegraph office in the hall pushed through 
the eminent guests on thes and handed 
Ingham several sheets of ow paper. 

‘What's this?” asked Ingham. 

“Telegram for you, Mister Chairman.” 

At about the same time Enderly was 
dragged from his nap in the big chair in his 
room by a knocking on his door. He went 
sleepily over, turned the key and opened 
the door. 

“What is it?” he asked impatiently. 

A bellboy pushed into the room. “Tele- 
gram for you, sir.” 

Enderly took the message from the tray, 
tore it open and read: 


Your wire received. Thanks for your support 
and congratulations. Cannot accept the nomi- 
nation unless platform revision demanded in 

m to chairman of convention is made. 


The a pty was “Ewen Norton.” 

Enderly read uncom ape. 

“What the devil!” he said, blinking at 
the bit of paper in his hand. He focused his 
mind as well as he could, and read again: 
“Cannot accept the ncmination unless 
platform revision demanded in telegram to 
chairman of convention is made.” 

The full force of this declaration hit him. 
He swayed a bit, and the message dropped 
from his hand to the floor. 

“‘Cennot—accept ———-” he repeated. 
“Cannot—accept ———” 

And then the telephone jungled. He 
went unsteadily across the room and took 
down the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said. 
Enderly. . . . What? 
Ingham. .. . Hell to pay. ... 
Yes. . . . I'll be therein fifteen minutes.” 

He dropped the receiver, galvanized him- 
self into action, grabbed his hat and stick, 
and ran as fast as his creaky knees would 
let him to the elevator. 

Ingham took his telegram from the man, 
fumbled for his glasses, listened for a mo- 
ment or two to the sonorous periods of the 
Hon. Calhoun Calthrop, and then glanced 
at the yellow sheets of paper perfunctorily: 


“Yes, this is 
diss 0, 


Hon. EuisHa INGHAM, 
Convention Hall. 

While I am deeply sensible of the high honor 
that has been accorded me by the delegates to 
the convention of which you are chairman, and 
sincerely grateful to them for this exceeding 
mark of confidence in me, I t that I cannot 
and will not accept the nomination for Presi- 
dent thus given to me unless there is immedi- 
ate and satisfactory revision of the platform on 
which I am expected to stand during the cam- 
paign. I am unalterably opposed to the lan- 
guage, meaning and ee a of the panies 
n several important nks because I do not 
believe that those planks correctly interpret 
and present the real sentiment of the majority 
of our party. As the imperative contingent to 
my acceptance of this nomination I demand the 
reconsideration of the platform as adopted by 
the convention and the inclusion in it of the 
planks proposed in the substitute platform 
offered by Senator Arthur Constable in place of 
those adopted, as follows: First, the Constable 
plank relating to direct and preferential pri- 
maries and other similar reforms in its entirety; 
second, the Constable plank relating to indus- 
trial and social reforms in its entirety; third, 
the plank indorsing the Constable Bill for the 
regulation of the corporations; fourth, the 
plank relating to the nationalization of natural 
resources; , the financial, tariff and 
interstat ce planks in identical Con- 
stable form. Unless these demands are com- 

lied with in the gerne eneueys of the 
Constable platform I herewith authorize and 
request you to present to the convention my 
refusal to run as my final and irrevocable 
decision and in order that another candidate 
may be selected. Ewen Norton. 





It took Ingham severa! minutes to com- 
prehend all this. He read and reread with 
increasing agitation. The sheets of pa- 
per shook in his trembling hands. It was 
appalling. The candidate was refusing— 
no, not cotusing, but dictating a revision of 
the platform the convention adopted. 
It was revolutionary; never had been done 
before. The words of the message blurred 
before Ingham’s eyes. He pulled himself 
together and read the message again. It 
was explicit. It was apparently genuine. 

“Where did you get this?” he asked 
the fn man, who stood watching 
Ingham ly. 

‘It just came in over the wire from 
Great Neck.” 

“Is it genuine?” 

“SofarasI know. It camein the regular 
way, addressed to you, and was relayed 
here over the convention wires from the 
main office. It looks all right to me.” 
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“Wait here for a minute,’ Ingham said 

to the telegraph man. “ Don’t go away.” 
ngham clenched his fists in an effort 

to get control of himself. He was pale and 
shaky. An old and experienced politician, 
he saw immediately all the consequences 
involved in this action by Norton, if the 
telegram was genuine. If it was genuine— 
that was the question. It might be a 
fake or a silly joke—but it might not be. 

He crushed the message into his coat 
pocket and moved up beside Calhoun, who 
a about to begin on his Driggs perora- 

ion. 

“Don’t stop, Cal,’’ he whispered to that 
surprised orator. ‘“‘Keep it going. Talk 
for an hour—two hours—talk until you 
drop in your tracks. Don’t stop. Talk— 
talk! Understand?” 

Calthrop, a skilled platform performer, 
looked sideways at Ingham and knew his 
agitation meant something extraordinary. 

“ All right,” he said; and easily and nat- 
urally he again took up the capabilities 
and career of Driggs, and began to ex- 
patiate in minute detail on the surpassing 
public services and party performances of 
that statesman. 

Ingham’s action had been noticed by 
several men on the stage. They came over 
to him. 

5 What's up?” they asked. ‘“‘What is 

it?” 
“Wait a minute—just a minute!” cried 
Ingham, and he hurried to the telegraph 
man. “Give me a blank,” he said, and the 
man handed him one. Ingham hastily 
wrote: 


Hon. EWEN NorTON, 
Great Neck, New York. 
Is message authentic purporting to be from 
you and indicating puunible eclination? Please 
reply instantly. 


He thrust the scrawled sheet into the 
man’s hand, saying: “Sign that with my 
name. Rush it, too, quick as you can. 
Rush it—rush it!” 

The telegraph man hastened away. 

“What's up, "Lisha?”’ clamored a dozen 
party men who were on the stage. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 


He handed the message to one of them, 
and he read it slowly in a low tone to those 
athered around him, while the Hon. Cal- 
oun Calthrop thundered his repetitious 
eulogies of the receptive Driggs. 

The delegates had sensed an unusual 
situation by this time, and the spectators 
had noticed the commotion on the stage. 
“What is it?”’ each person asked his neigh- 
bor. “‘What’s up? Something’s happened. 
What is it?” 

The men in the press sections knew that 
more was or J on the rostrum than the 
air stirred by the declamatory Calhoun, 
and the reporters crowded up to find out 
what it was. Delegates began moving for- 
ward, and soon the chairman was in the 
center of an eager, curious, insistent and 
rapidly augmenting group, pushing one 
way and another to get nearer to Ingham, 
and overwhelming him with questions. 

“What is it? at is it?’’ the reporters 
cried, and presently the delegates on the 
floor, massed at the front, took up the in- 
quiry. and the galleries buzzed with it. 

“Wait a minute!” shouted Ingham. 
“It’s nothing important. Wait a minute. 
oat di coming. Wait until he gets 


Meantime the wondering Calhoun, re- 
freshing himself with a glass of water, 
continued valiantly at his task. ‘Than 
whom ——” he shouted, but he was not 
heard two feet away. The hall was electric 
with excitement, and loud with inquiry. 

Enderly, breathless, pushed his way 
through the crowd to Ingham. “Did you 
get 1 eee from Norton?” he de- 


“ Yes.” 

“Let me see it.”’ 

Ingham harided Enderly the yellow 
sheets. Enderly tried to read, but the 
pressing and curious people made that im- 
possible. He swung angrily about him 
with his cane. 

“Get back!”’ he shouted. ‘“‘Get away 
from me!” and he cleared himself a space 
and stood in the center of it to read the 
message. He read it twice, standing like 
a statue. Then as the full import of it 
dawned he said to Ingham: ‘Where did 
this come from?” 

“Norton, I suppose.’”’ 

“Have a wired him to find out if it is 
— ” 

tl es.”’ 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Look for this trade mark on all 
genuine Davis Made products 


Bluc Hird 


Portable Flectric 
Sewing Machines 







do away with foot. 
treadle drudgery. 
Light and compact. 
Beautiful white enamel finish. Wainut 
woodwork, Catalog No, 97 on request. 
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Dayton Bicycles 


Write today for the new book, 
“How to Choose a RBicyele,” 
and Dayton catalog No. 47 
Every boy ought to have them 
























BlueBird Means Happy Mothers .. 


Happy Mothers mean Happy Children and Happy Homes 


And mother is happy—for BlueBird is doing the washing now. Her 
face is fresh and unwearied—for BlueBird has taken the burden of 
washday away. 

Mother has time for baby now, because baby’s myriad things 

a wash of goodly size every day—are spotlessly and quickly cleaned. 
The dread and turmoil of washday vanished when BlueBird came 
























*BlueBird Brings 
Happiness 
to Home-Work"”’ ——— 
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into the home. -{ 
Vt BlueBird washes a few small things or a tubful of the big Monday sd 

wash with equal facility. The inside angles of the heavy eopper ti 

tub are scientifically designed to throw the hot suds backward with 

a force that gives a double cleansing action. \ 


Clothes washed the BlueBird way last many times longer. There is 
nothing to pull or tear them. BlueBird reduces expenses and makes 
your money go farther. Its price has been reduced—it is easy to 
buy and it pays for itself out of the money it saves. 


\ BlueBird Superiorities 


bj BlueBird is beautiful to look upon; The all-steel swinging wringer is a 


BlueBird 





but BlueBird was made beautiful for masterpiece of strength and beauty. ELECTRIC CLONWES WASHER 
safety. There are no open cogs or belts. The same powerful motor that rocks the Cw 
Working parts are entirely enclosed. tub drives the wringer simultaneous! ee) 
The cabinet is slightly less than waist It is started, stopped and reversed by SY 
high and is narrow enough to pass one small lever, It adjusts itself to light 

through a 26-inch door. The lasting or heavy garments and has an additional 

white enamel finish, baked on, is like feature of safety in aninstantaneous pres- 

enamel ware—easily wiped clean. sure release. It locks in three positions. 


Write today for the BlueBird Book and 
name of nearest BlueBird dealer 





BLUEBIRD DIVISION 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER of doing without”’ 
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4 Disinfectant 


Kills germs in dark corners 


Closets, shelves, corners, and 
all dark, out-of-the-way nooks 
in the house are favorite breed- 
ing spots for disease germs. 

To avoid contagious sickness, 
clean all such places with water 
that contains a little Lysol Dis- 
infectant—once a week. 

Lysol Disinfectant, having five 
times. the germ-killing strength 


of carbolic acid, eliminates germ 
life that you cannot see. Being 


soapy in substance, it also re- 


moves the dust and dirt that 
you can see. 

A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons 
of germ-killing solution. A 25c 
bottle makes 2 gallons. 

Lysol Disinfectant is also in- 
valuable for personal hygiene. 


Send for free samples of these Lysol products 


Lysol Shaving Cream 


in Tubes 
Takes the stubbornness out of 
beards almost immediately. In ad- 
dition, it renders the razor and 
shaving brush aseptically clean 
and guards tiny cuts from infection. 
At druggists’ everywhere. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


25c a Cake 


Does all that a good soap should 
do, and in addition it protects 
the health of the skin. 
fully soothing, healing, and helpful 
for improving the skin. At drug- 
gists’ everywhere. 


A Postcard Brings 


Free Samples 
The men folks will be glad to try 
Lysol Shaving Cream. A sample 
of Lysol Toilet Soap will also be 
included. Have your family try it. 
Send your name and address on a 
postcard. 


Delight- 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Greenwich and Morton Streets, New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Well, go out there and stop that talk- 
ing, and get a recess for two or three 
hours.’ 

Ingham touched Calhoun on the shoul- 
der, and that perspiring orator brought his 
remarks about Driggs to an abrupt close. 
Ingham pretended to hear a motion and 
second for a recess, and declared such re- 
cess in effect for three hours. The dele- 
gates, reporters and spectators were in 
tumult now. 

Word passed back and forth that Nor- 
ton was dead, that he wouldn’t run, that 
he had withdrawn and indorsed Melander, 
that he had been assassinated, that he 
wanted free trade, that he had suffered an 
apoplectic stroke, that every other con- 
ceivable misfortune had happened to him, 
and that he wouldn’t be the candidate for 
~~ or all these reasons. 

ollister and Pondevero had arrived 
also, and were with Enderly. “Let's 
somewhere and talk this over,”’ said Er- 
derly. ‘The national committee rvom is 
the place. Come on—you, Henry, and 
Pon and Ingham, and ——” He picked a 
dozen men from those around him and 
shouted: ‘Come on, you; to the national 
committee room!” 

They fought their way through the 
crowd and gathered in the room indicated, 
which was off a corridor outside the main 
convention hall. Two sergeants at arms 
were put at the door with instructions to 
admit no one. 

Enderly, taking charge at once, said: 
“The first thing we’ve got to do is to find 
out whether this is a fake or not. Billy 
Johnston!”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You jump into that booth and get Nor- 
ton on the long distance at Great Neck. 
Tell the telephone people that if they don’t 
hurry the call through and get him in fif- 
teen minutes I'll see to it that they’re put 
out of business.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnston, and hurled 
himself into a telephone booth. 

“Now then,” said Enderly, “what is to 
be done? If this wire is authentic we've 
got to do one of two things—get a new 
candidate or revise the platform. Don’t 
all talk at once. What’s youridea, Henry?” 
He turned to Hollister. 

“We might get a new candidate,” Hol- 
lister replied. ‘We might, I say, but it will 
be an almost impossible job, because a lot 
of the delegates have gone home, and we 
can’t possibly go through all the motions 
and get it straightened out before midnight 
to-night. To-morrow is Sunday. We don’t 
dare hold a session on Sunday because of 
the religious element, and by Monday it 
is probable that we would lose control, and 
somebody like Melander would get away 
with it. On the other hand, if we revise the 
platform we hold the man we have nomi- 
nated already.” 

“IT won’t stand for it!’’ shouted Enderly. 

“Wait a minute, Cato,” said Hollister. 
“We're all in this, and we’ve got to find a 
way out. It isn’t what you want to stand 
for, but what you’ve got to stand for, This 
telegram says that we must reconsider and 
revise the platform or he won’t run on it. 
Let’s see what he wants us to put in. Any- 
body got a copy of that Constable plat- 
form?” . 

“TI know where there is one,” said 
Ingham, and he hurried out of the room. 

““While he’s gone,”’ Hollister continued, 
“‘let’s consider the material we have to 
deal with in case we decide on another 
candidate. Melander is impossible. Meech 
is tied up with Thane and his outfit. We've 
just shown what we think of Driggs by 
making him the vice-presidential selection. 
That leaves us nothing but some man who 
has not been before the convention at all, a 
man not considered, and everlastingly ruins 
all the two years’ preliminary work we 
have done with the people. Also, it makes 
it impossible for us to nominate anyone 
but a rank progressive, because Norton 
has made that the issue and if we put up 
a conservative candidate on a conserva- 
tive platform we automatically organize a 
bolt by the progressives, because they will 
not accept cies on the platform and will 
probably go to Norton and nominate him 
at another convention. That will split the 
party wide open, and make the success of 
the opposition party a certainty. We'd 
lose everything that way, and we may save 
a few scraps from the wreck the other way. 
That’s what I think.” 

Just as Hollister finished Johnston came 
out of the telephone booth and called to 


” 


Enderly, ‘‘He’s on the wire! 


THE SATURDAY 


Enderly went to the booth, jammed his 
bulk into it, put the receiver to his ear and 
shouted: “Hello! Hello! That you, Nor- 
tent. ‘<The & Baderiy.... 
Enderly. . Did you coma Ingham 
a telegram declining to run unless we revise 
the platform? ¥en Gat ai 
What for? . What for? . What 
is it? Ajoke? . . . No? . Means 
what it says? Irrevocable? Do 
you know what you are doing? 


Wrecking the party. Don’t think 
so? I tell you you are. Wrecking 
the party absolutely. . Sorry—ir- 
revocable? . . . You don’t mean 
thet, =. We can’t fix that plat- 
foom. >.» It’s anarchy, I teli you. 

Don’t think so? Itis. Itis! 


Withdraw it! Withdraw it, I beg of you— I 
order you! We'll never stand for it. Give 
me authority to withdrawit. . . . What? 
You won’t? It’s final?” 

Enderly lurched out of the booth. 

“It’s true!” he gasped. “Norton hung 
up on me.’ 

PWhile Enderly was telephoning, Ingham 
returned with a copy of the Constable 
expt pes and a telegram in reply to the one 

e had sent to Norton, which the telegraph 
company assured him came direct from 
Norton himself. 

“Here’s what he says to me,” Ingham 
said: ‘Telegram authentic and conditions 
imperative if I am to be the candidate.’”’ 

Hollister turned to Enderly, who had 
slumped down in a chair. “‘ Now, Cato,” he 
said, “there’s no use in howling about it. 
You got us into it, and nobody else. You 
radicalized this man Norton, and said you 
could deradicalize him with a platform. 

Well, you can’t. He took you seriously, it 
pera Heisprac ticing what you preached. 
In some ways it’s a whale of a joke on 
he and us. It’s pretty hard to laugh at, 
put it’s a joke just the same. I’m for taking 
our medicine. I can’t see anything else 
to do,” 

There was a disposition to follow Hollis- 
ter. There seemed no other solution. The 
Constable platform was nauseating, but 
it wasn’t so bad as the prospect of a divided 
prrty and an utterdefeat. Enderly stormed 
in protest. After two hours of examination 
of the Constable platform, the presentation 
of many futile schemes for revision and 
toning down, each of which was rejected 
by Hollister, who pointed out that Norton, 
having gone this far, would stand by his 
stipulation that the changes must be in the 
precise Constable language, it was decided 
to swallow the dose. 

““Where’s Constable?” asked Hollister. 

“Are you going to call him in here?” 
asked Enderly. ‘‘Why rub it in? If we've 
got to eat this crow let’s cook it ourselves. 
Fix up a substitute with his rotten stuff, 
move for a reconsideration of the vote on 
the platform, jam that through, and then 
adopt this. If it doesn’t suit, then I’m 
through. I’mthrough anyhow. Lord, think 
of me being flimflammed by a couple of 
amateurs like Constable and Norton.” 

The revision of the platform was care- 
fully and rapidly prepared, in exact accord 
with the demands of Norton, while the 
convention, called to order by Ingham 
after the recess, went through the motions 
of nominating Driggs for vice president. 
The truth of the situation had become pub- 
lic, and the convention on the floor and in 
the galleries was excited almost to hysteria 
over the sensational news. All over the 
country afternoon newspapers bore great 
head!ines “Norton Declines!” and the 
correspondents at the convention, gather- 
ing in, were sending reams and reams of 
copy over the wires for the Sunday morn- 
ing newspapers. 

After Driggs had been declared the vice- 
presidential nominee, McHatton, who had 
sponsored the original platform, moved a 
reconsideration and Ingham piloted the 
motion through its preliminary stages and 
to its destination, which was the inclusion 
in the — of the specified paragraphs 
from the Constable platform, and the ex- 
tirpation of all in conflict thereto. 

This was expeditiously done. Ingham 
skillfully stifled debate and ruled under 
the gavel. 

At eight o’clock the revised platform 
had been adopted, the concluding routine 
resolutions of a national convention had 
been passed, and adjournment without 
date was taken. 

Hollister put the outraged and still pro- 
testing Enderly in a cab and took him back 
to the hotel. Nothing was said in the cab. 
Indeed, there was nothing to say. The 
whole fabric they had built had been 
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thrown down, and instead of a quasi- 


progressive candidate running on an en- | 


tirely conservative platform, they had an 
ardently progressive candidate on an even 
more ardently progressive SS. 

The two dour leaders pushed through the 
crowd to the elevator, paying no heed to 
pe A questions that came at them from all 
sides 

Hollister barred the elevator door to all 
but Enderly with his great bulk, swung in 
himself, and said to the conductor, “Get 
upstairs quick. Seventh floor.” 

The elevator shot up and stopped at the 
seventh floor. As Enderly and Hollister 
stepped out they saw Constable sitting on 
a divan opposite the elevator doors. 

Constable rose, intent on getting his 
elevator, and shouted “Down!” The ele- 
vator had gone on. As he turned he was 
looking squarely at Enderly. 

“Why, how do you do, senator?” he 
said. “Pretty tired, I fancy. I congratu- 
late you on the extremely satisfactory out- 
come of the convention.” 

Constable was smiling and affable. En- 
derly glowered at him. “I suppose you 
knew all about this,” he said bitterly. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“How long has it been going on?” 

“ About six months.” 

“Six months,” repeated Enderly. 
humiliate me. Is it as bad as that?” 

Constable laughed a little at the 
tion. Then assuming a most sympathetic 
manner he said: “Oh, not bad—good! You 
see, senator, it was all for your sake; to 
help you. Norton holds you in high es- 
teem as a progressive. You converted him. 
He sat at your feet and learned the first 
principles of the faith. When Norton dis- 
covered that you, his friend, guide and 
teacher, were not able to secure a platform 
from this convention that in any measure 
enunciated the creed you had taught him 
and that you must believe, he naturally 
went to your assistance. He took up the 
progressive cudgels for you. You failed in 
getting a progressive platform. He got 
one, and now you won't have to stultify 
your progressivism by indorsing a con- 
servative platform. > ee fixed that for 
you. He is very fond of 

“Take me to my room, Henry,” broke 
in Enderly hoarsely. ‘Take me to my 
room before I kill him with my cane.” 


“You 


xxv 
(+ JOOMY, defeated in victory, chained 


to progressivism by the harsh master 
they thought would be an obsequious serv- 
ant, the reactionary triumvirate, Enderly, 
Hollister and Pondevero, rode silent i in the 
drawing-room of a train bound for Wash- 
ington. 

Hollister, although he had insisted on 
capitulation to Norton, knew precisely 
what the effect of that surrender on his 
sort of politics would be, and sat looking out 
of the window, chewing a cigar and seeing 
nothing but the triumphant Constable as 
he stood and laughed at them in the hotel. 
Enderly held an open book in his hands, 
but he was not reading. He was staring 
at the printed page, his mind busy with 
schemes for a way out. Pondevero was 
shrunk motionless into a seat corner, his 
eyes closed. 

After a time Pondevero leaned forward 
and tapped Hollister on the knee. “ Henry,” 
he said, “what is that you used to recite 
about the Johnstown Flood?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Pon—what do 
you want to know about that foolishness 
for? Forget it!” 

“No, Henry, it isn’t foolishness. What 
was it?” 

“I don’t know, Pon. I don’t know. For- 
get it, I tell you.” 

Hollister threw his cigar away, but im- 
mediately took another from his pocket, 
thrust that into his mouth and bit sav- 
agely at it. Enderly, with a quick inquiring 
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glance at Pondevero, returned to the un- | 


seeing scrutiny of his book. 

Presently Pondevero rose and stood 
swaying with the train between the seats 
and the couch. “I’ve got it!”’ he called. 
“Listen!” 


He drew as much breath as he could 


into his narrow chest, raised his wispy 
voice to its highest pitch, and as his won- 


dering associates turned to hear him he | 


declaimed, ‘‘ Who rides? Who rides? Ewen 
Norton! Ewen Norton!” 
He stopped for another breath, and with 


his utmost effort shrilled, “‘ And as he rides | 


we cry, ‘My God, the dam has bust!’”’ 


(THE END) 








How evert Girl 


can be at her best 


“My dear, I want to talk to you about 
something that I think every girl ought 
to know. 

“You know how much a girl’s dainti- 
ness and charm have to do with her suc- 
cess and happiness in business and social 
life. She can’t afford to let the least thing 
mar that sweet daintiness. 

“She may be beautifully gowned; she 
may take infinite pains with her lingerie, 
her hair, her hands and the other little 
te:iches that mean so much, 

“ But—this is what I want to talk to 
you particularly about — 

* All this daintiness is completely ruined 
by the odor of perspiration and the other 
body odors to which people are subject. 

“ Perspiration is nature’s way of carry- 
ing off the poisons generated by the sys- 
tem. And, of course, no one wants to 
check this wholesome process. 

“But that is no reason why people 
should be bothered by the odor of per- 
spiration. 


*‘Mum”’ is the word 


“Every morning I apply a little ‘Mum’ 
and enjoy the comfortable assurance that 
I shall be free from all body odors for the 
rest of the day and evening. I can go to 
a dance, theatre, any place where it is 
crowded and warm, and know that I am 
going to be entirely free from this em- 
barrassment. 

“No, ‘Mum’ does not check perspira- 
tion or other body functions, It just 
takes the odors away. And there is 
nothing that can irritate the skin or harm 
the daintiest gown. 

“So that’s why I say to you most ear- 
nestly ‘Mum’ is the word.” 


This wise woman might have gone 
further and told her young friend about 
another thing that has a great deal to do 
a woman’s daintiness and charm. 
There is a lovely talcum powder which 
has the great advantage that its rich ex- 
otic perfume lasts all day and evening. It 
is being used a great deal in place of per- 
fume—it is so dainty and refined besides 
being cool and comfortable. “Amoray” 
is its name. 

Get these helpful friends at your drug- 
or departme nt-store: 


“Mum ”"—for all body odors—25 cents. 
“Amoray’—“ Powder Perfume”-~35 
cents. 


Or send us the price and we'll mail them 
postpaid. 
George B. Evans 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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In Canada 
$1.25 






If your dealer 
can't supply 
you write us. 
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FYRAC 


Spark PLUGS 


One INCH firing surface is PATENTED 


IW LIED 


SS 


Demonstrated 


G° TO your dealer—touch the 
button of this FYRAC demon- 
strator—show yourself what one 
INCH firing surface means. The 
instant your finger presses the but- 
ton, FYRAC’S one INCH firing 
surface leaps into life. Its multi- 
spark dances from a dozen points 
on the stout center electrode. 


Now picture your car on a hill— 
poor gas in your tank. The single 
spark of the ordinary plug some- 
times fails to ignite all of the in- 
completely vaporized fuel—some- 
times fails to ignite any of it. The 
explosion is thus weakened or 
‘*missed”’ entirely. 


FYRAC makes that impossible. 
One INCH firing surface insures a 
volley of sparks. These ignite the 
fuel vapor in many points at once. 
Explosion is complete. Power is 
multiplied. 


Let Bae! dealer explain why 
a FYRAC in every cylinder 
will give your car a smoother, 
sweeter-running motor. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 
Canadian Address: 


CAMPBELL AGENCIES, 23 Richmond Bidg. 
Toronto, Canada 
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AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
ANTHOLOGY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of the Parmalees can see the point of this 
thing of paying high prices for unobtrusive 
garments. What they are after, Mr. Par- 
malee says, is their money’s worth. As is 
only just. 

Mrs. Parmalee and her friends dress with 
a soothing uniformity. They all hold the 
same ideas about style; really you'd sel- 
dom find a more congenial group in every 
way. All the girls, including Mrs. Parma- 
lee, are fundamentaily la: and are in- 
creasing in weight almost daily. They are 
always going to start dieting next Monday. 

In general style and get-up the girls 
resemble a group of very clever female 
impersonators. They run to rather larger 
and more densely plumed hats than the 
fashion absolutely insists upon, and they 
don’t go in for any of your dull depressing 
colors. Always heavily jeweled, they have 
an adroit way of mingling an occasional 
imitation bracelet or necklace with the 
genuine articles, apeey confident that the 
public will be fooled. In the warm weather 
their dresses are of transparent material 
about the arms and shoulders, showing 
provocative glimpses of very pink ribbons 
and of lace that you could hardly tell from 
the real. 

There is a great deal of hearty gayety’ at 
the afternoon meetings of the crowd. You 
couldn’t ask to see people among whom it 
is easier to get a laugh. Any popular line, 
such as ‘You don’t know the half of it,’’ 
or “You'd be surprised,” is a sure-fire hit, 
no matter in what connection it is used. 
You might think that these jests would lose 
a little of their freshness after months of 
repetition, but you were never so wrong in 
your life. They never fail to go over big. 

After a couple of hours of crackling 
repartee and whole-hearted drinking the 
Parmalees and their crowd set out for 
dinner. They dine at a downtown res- 
taurant, if they plan going en masse to the 
theater afterwards. Otherwise they group 
themselves in their cars—most of the 
motors, like Mr. Parmalee’s, are perquisites 
of being in the automobile game—and 
drive to some favorite road house, where 
they not only dine but get in some really 
constructive drinking during the evening. 
Mr. Parmalee is the life and soul of these 
parties. It is, his friends often say, as good 
as a show to hear him kid the waiter. 


Guess -What-it-Cost Sports 


Dancing occurs sporadically after dinner, 
but most of the time is devoted to 
badinage. There is much good-natured 
banter, impossible to take in bad part, 
about the attentions paid by various of the 
husbands to the wives of various of the 
other husbands. 

Often the conversation takes a serious 
turn among the men, as they tell about how 
much they had to pay for the last case of it. 
Stories are rela of the staggering prices 
exacted for highballs at some restaurant 
where they will still listen to reason; and 
someone is sure to tell about the dinner he 

ve the night before, giving the menu in 

ull detail, and as a climax calling upon his 
audience to guess what the grand total of 
the check was. These anecdotes are told 
with the pride that other sportsmen exhibit 
in telling about the size of the fish they 
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The ladies spend what could be figured 
up to be the greater part of the evening in 
going out to the dressing room to keep 
their color schemes up to the mark. 

In the warmer months the Parmalees 
make no radical change in their way of 
living. But though they do not go away 
for any a they get a welcome 
~y of Nature by motoring to Long 

each for dinner three or four times a week 
with the rest of their crowd. They also 
manage to get a lot of wholesome country 
air and a refreshing eyeful of _— grass 
down at the Belmont Park track. 

What with all this talk of hard times and 
tight money wherever you go, it is cheering 
to see the Parmalees, who seem always to 
have it to spend. In his homy little chats 
with his wife Mr. Parmalee often gets 
quite worked up over where the money to 
meet their expenses is coming from; but 
he never lets it trouble him in his social life. 
Mr. Parmalee is a great advocate of being 
a good fellow when you have it. After all, 


as he has it figured out, the last places you 
can cut down are on theater tickets and 
restaurant checks and liquor. 

It is also pleasant, in these days of change 
and restlessness, to think of the Parmalees 
going right along, never so much as think- 
ing of wanting anything different. I 
wouldn’t want to be the one to say that 
there is never just a dash of hard feeling 
between certain members of the crowd; the 
Parmalees never claimed to be any more 
than human. But such little differences as 
may spring up from time to time are easily 
dissolved in alcohol, and the crowd goes 
right on again, as usual. 

After all, it takes Mr. Parmalee, with 
that wit of his, to sum up their whole 
existence in one clear-cut phrase. He says 
that it is a great life if you don’t weaken. 


The Second Floor West 


HE minute you step into her apartment 

you realize that Mrs, Prowse is a woman 
of fine sensibilities. They stick out, as you 
might say, all over the place. You can see 
traces of them in the handmade candles 
dripping artistically over the polychrome 
candlesticks; in the single perfect blossom 
standing upright in a roomy bowl; in the 
polychrome bust of Dante on the mantel 
taken, by many visitors, to be a likeness of 
William Gibbs McAdoo; most of all in the 
books left all about, so that Mrs. Prowse, 
no matter where she is sitting, always can 
have one at hand, to lose herself in. They 
are, mainly, collections of verse, both free 
and under control, for Mrs. Prowse is a 
regular glutton for poetry. She is liable to 
repeat snatches of it at almost any time. 
There are heavier volumes, too, just as 
there are greater depths to Mrs. Prowse. 
Henry Adams, Conan Doyle in his latter 
manner, Blasco Ibanez, Clare Sheridan— 
all the boys and girls are represented. 

Mrs. Prowse has not quite made up her 
mind as to whether it is more effective to 
have her books look well-thumbed or new 
and bright, though she rather inclines to 
the latter as being more decorative and 
less tiring. Most of the volumes are bound 
in red, which is, as Mrs. Prowse would put 
it, rather amusing with her orange cur- 
tains. If you were to pick up a book at 
random and go systematically through it 
you would find that, oddly enough, many 
of the pages, along after the middle, are 
uncut. But Mrs. Prowse’s guests are not 
apt to go through her books, and the effect 
is, as I was saying only a minute ago, 
great. 

It is not only literature that Mrs. 
Prowse patronizes. Beauty in any form 
gets a big hand from her. She can find it, 
too, in places where you or I would never 
think of looking. The delicate brown of a 
a peach, the calm gray of a puddle on 
the sidewalk —such things never escape her. 

Perhaps it is because she is so used to 
directing attention to things you might 
otherwise miss that Mrs. Prowse follows up 
the idea and coaxes you to notice those 
beauties which you couldn’t very well 
avoid. She is always putting in a good 
word for the sunset or the sky or the moon, 
never letting slip an opportunity to get in 
a little press work for Nature. 

She feels such things considerably more 
than most people. Sometimes, indeed, her 
appreciation of the beautiful stops just 
short of knocking her for what is academ- 
ically called a goal. In the midst of a 
friendly conversation, or perhaps when it 
is her turn to bid in a bridge game, Mrs. 
Prowse will suddenly be rendered speech- 
less, and lean tensely forward, gazing 
hungrily out the window at a lonely star 
or a wind-tossed cloud. She has quite a 
bad time in pulling herself together on 
these occasions. She must start per- 
ceptibly, look dazedly around the room, 
and press her hand against her eyes for a 
moment before she can return to the 
commonplace. 

It is a blow to Mrs. Prowse and her hus- 
band that there has never been what Mrs. 
Prowse refers to as the patter of little feet 
about the house. But she manages to get 
a bit of comfort out of the situation. With 
no children to tie her down she is free to do 
all the worth-while things that beckon her. 
Look, for example, at what she accomplished 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Looks like a phonograph : 
—heats 3 to 6 connecting rooms! 


Four months ago we announced this 
new-day way of heating —a pipelessfur- 
nace in phonograph design, affording 
modern healthful heating at low cost. 


Now thousands have responded. 
And from Maine to California, this 
coming winter, small-home owners 
will enjoy the comfort of pipeless 
warm air heating. 


What it is 


The name is the Estate Heatrola. 
And it embodies entirely mew princi- 
ples of heating and design, plus the 
guarantee and experience of the great 
Estate Stove Company, an institution 
known more than 75 years for the 
excellence of its stoves and heaters. 


Beautifully enameled in rich ma- 
hogany to harmonize with the finest 
home furnishings, the Heatrola looks 
like an expensive type of phonograph. 
This finish is a vitreous omg which 
is practically everlasting. You can 





Mape By Tue Estate Stove Company, HAMILTON, 
A Stove, 
—For Cooxinc Anpv Heatinc With Coat, 


THe Famous Estates. 








PATENTS PENDING 


rub it and dust it with a cloth, just as 
you do your furniture. 

Yet the Heatrola is a furnace—a rea/ 
furnace, practical and efficient, that 
keeps the whole house warm. Adapt- 
able also to stores, offices, halls, etc. 
No iron to black. No nickel to polish. 


Heats 3 to 6 connecting 

rooms ! 

—heats them better than an ordi- 
nary stove heats one! 

The Heatrola circulates great vol- 
umes of warm, moist air. And this, 
as any doctor will tell you, is the 
secret of healthful heating. 

Air is taken from the room through 
registers on the sides of the Heatrola; 
then heated and sterilized, MOIS- 
TENED and circulated through reg- 
isters at the top—just like a larger 
pipeless furnace. 


Holds fire 50 hours 


Burn hard coal or soft, lignite or 
slack —the Heatrola holds fire 50 hours 
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HEATROLA 


The Parlor Pipeless Furnace 


On1o—Buitpers Since 1845 Or 


Furnace Anvd RANGE 


Woop, 
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Now Put the Furnace 


in the Parlor! 


New and radically 
different principles of 
heating for small houses 
and bungalons~ with or 
without basements 

















For Larger Homes 


&slale 


SINGLE REGISTER 


RM AIR HEATING SYSTEM 


The “big brother” of the Heatrola, 
famous for its wonderful heating ca- 
pacity. Sold under absolule guarantee 
See the Heatrola at your dealer's to maintain am average room tempera- 


immedtately, if you wish to be sure of ae 50 Cree ame Se ee 
: - ’ p does the work. The advanced type 

having one this winter. Order now “pipeless” furnace. For information 

for delivery this fall. That's the only check coupon below. 

way to be safe. The demand will far 

exceed the supply. 


on one charge of any kind of coal and 
requires no more fuel than an old-time 
heating stove. Thus furnace comfort 
at stove cost is accomplished. 





Mail coupon for free book 
You'll enjoy reading about this new 
way of heating. The book explains 
it fully. 


Dealers—Write or Wire 


The Estate Heatrola is without compe- 
tition. Old-time heating stoves will be dis- 
carded for this new way. Present Estate 
dealers will get the preference, but deal 
ers everywhere are invited to communicate 


with us at once NOTE: 




















If you find it inconvenient to call at 
a dealer's to see the Heatrola, send us 10c in 
stamps for a miniature model in cut-out form 


mew ww wee ew eR ee eR ee wm mmm Ke rH =, 


FREE Book 
HE EST ts a (6 : 
THE EST Tees Ons” Mail This 
Send me FREE information regarding heat- 


ing system checked below. 
(Check one or both.) 


Estate Single 
Register Heater 


ee 





Street or R. F. D._ 
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City and State 
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PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 839 Mission Streee San Francieco, Calif 





For Every R&EQuIREMENT 
Gas Anpvp ELECTRICITY 
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2 DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 
For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing cohcerns in America selling to jew- 
elers. However, a large business is done direct by 
mail with : =e at importing prices! Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by 
mail — which clearly demonstrate our position to 


































name prices on diamonds that should, 
surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser. 





1 carat, $145.00 


This one carat diamond ts of 





Verfectly cut, blue 





white diamond of ex 

as ceptional brilliancy 

your money will be returned | %et in 18K solid white 
at once without a quibble, gold ring—exqui- 


sitely hand carved 


po nates *° $145.00 and pierced. 











A few weights = prices of other diamond rings; 


2) covet, 093.08 Ye, carat, $73.00 2 carats, $290.00 
- 50.00 1, carats, 217.00 3 carats, 435.00 


‘os pi you as to our reliability to any bank 

or newspaper in Boston 

If desired, rings will be sent to 
any bank you may hame with 
orivilege of examination, Our 
diamond guarantee tw full 
value for all Ume goce with 
every purchase. 


wars te sODAY 


“HOW TO BUY 
DiAMONDS*’ 


This book i» beautifully 
iiumrated. Telle how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and quali 
ties of a Million pe 
lars worth of Di 
mounds, i considere A 
an euthe wity. 


Jason Weiler & Sen 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond deportora since 1876 
Foreign A i London and Paris 




















VIBRATION — DISCOMFORT 
we 20ty, Abic step forward 


in automotive con- 
struction is the elimina- 
tionof engine vibration. 
The riders benefit by 

this improvement. 
“How to choose an auto” is 

mr wn yours for the asking. 
VIBRATION SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Harrison Building 
PHILADELPHIA, U, 8. A. 


DO YOU KNOW A SALESMAN? 
SHOW HIM THIS! 


One of the largest manufacturers of paints for plant 
maintenance and upkeep has an unusual opportunity 
for several capable salesmen to sell its products. Ex- 
perience in se ilin paints or other products to industrial 
lante preferred, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
These positions offer “ a-larger-than-average ” income, 
an unusually big future and a life-long connection, 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We Born ore’s | 




















Shoe Polishes 


ARE 


Oe ae a ee | 


Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models fer All Needs 
The COLSON Co. 
i216 Ceder St., Elyria, O. Catalog Free 


WRITE for free Haare 

PA uide book “EVIDENCE 
* foncerrion | BLANK.’ Send 
par ot sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of ite patentable nature. 


Victer J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
during the past winter alone. She heard 
several lectures by visiting poets; went 
to two New Thought meetings; had her 
horoscope read and learned that her name 
should have been Valda; attended the 


' annual luncheon of a club devoted to 


translating Browning into English; went 
to tea in Greenwich Village three times; 
took a lesson in lampshade making; heard 
a debate on whether or not a woman should 
take her husband’s name, and what of it; 
and had her hair permanently waved. 

But at that, Mrs. Prowse does not feel 
that her time is full occupied, What she 
would really like, she admits, is to work, 
and work hard. And there are several jobs 
for which she is forced to confess that she 
is just as well fitted as the next one. 

She would consider, for instance, giving 

readings from the modern poets or doing 
selections from Maeterlinck to a soft 
accompaniment on the piano. She has 
thought, and pretty seriously, too, of the 
stage, which, she can’t help feeling, she 
could do much to raise from its present 
commercialism. It is really just a matter 
of ethies that keeps her from rushing right 
out and going to work at one of these posi- 
tions. She , Revd feel that it would be 
quite fair for her to take the job away from 
someone who might be in real need of the 
money. 
You wouldn’t want to say right out that 
Mr. Prowse is not in sympathy with his 
wife’s ideas, but then again you would 
scarcely be justified in saying that he 
cheered her on. Mr, Prowse is apt to let 
things take their course, and not do any 
worrying about them. 

He is fond of his business, golf, the 
Yankees, meat cooked rather rare, musica 
comedies and his friends. Mrs. Prowse 
accompanies him to the theater, and often 
tells his friends that they must come up 
sometime soon. But there is about her at 
these times an air of gentle martyrdom. 
You'd almost think you could hear the 
roar of the waiting lions, she does it so 
realistically. 

Mr. Prowse’s policy of oing about just 
as cheerfully as if his wife h had no sensi- 
bilities whatever is a uniquely annoying one 
to her. Some of her most effective moods 
are absolutely frittered away on him. 
Mrs, Prowse has feelings which are almost 
always being severely injured; you run a 
chance of stepping on them if you come 
within ten feet of her. She is too deli- 
cately strung to come bluntly out and say 
what has hurt her. She seeks refuge in a 
brooding silence, and you must guess what 
it is all about. 


Misunderstood but Faithful 


Mr. Prowse is particularly bad at the 
game. He never seems to realize that any- 
thing is wrong. Sometimes she even has to 
call attention to her mental suffering and 
its cause. Even then he cannot be drawn 
into a really satisfactory battle. And it is, 
you will agree, practically impossible to 
work up any dramatic interest in married 
life when one of the principals won’t take 
part in the big scenes. 

It is little wonder that Mrs. Prowse, 
though never actually saying that her 
marriage is anything but happy, sometimes 
intimates that she is not always under- 
stood. 

She has always been somewhat taken 
with the idea of having an assortment of 
tame young men about her—nothing really 
out of the way, of course, just have them 
come to tea, and take her to picture gal- 
leries, and send flowers, and maybe write 
verses, which she could drop where her 
husband would find them. She has even 
gone so far, in the privacy of her room, as 
to invent a rather nice little scene, in which 
she map out what she would say to 
some smitten young tea-hound should he 
become too serious. It is a credit to Mrs. 
Prowse to report that her answer was to the 
effect that she could never forget the vows 
she made to Mr. Prowse at the altar. 

In all the books, as it is useless to tell 
you, it is no trouble at all for a married 
woman to gather a flock of attentive youn 
men about her. But Mrs. Prowse has me Be 
it rather rough going. The young men 
don’t seem to fall in with the idea. There 
was, it is true, a young man she met at a 
tea who was interested in interior he 
tion. In answer to her invitation he did 
call one afternoon—it was just by luck that 
she was wearing her beaded Georgette 
crépe—and told her all about how she 
ought to live with purples. But when he 
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found out that she really didn’t feel they 
could have the living room done over for 
another year anyway he faded gently out 
of her life. 

And that, as a matter of fact, was about 
os far as Mrs. Prowse ever got along those 
ines. 

As is no more than you would expect, 
Mrs. Prowse admits but few to her circle 
of intimates. She is constantly being dis- 
appointed in people, finding out that they 
have no depths. Perhaps the sharpest 
blow, though one frequently experienced, is 
in having people whom yA had accepted 
as kindred spirits turn out to be clever on 
the surface, but with no soul when you 
came right down to it. Mrs. Prowse often 
says that somehow she can never bring 
herself to be intimate with people who are 
only clever. 

And that really works out awfully well, 
for it makes it mutual. 


The Third Floor East 


OU couldn’t find, if you were to take 
the thing really to heart and make a 
search of the city, a woman who works 
harder, day in and day out, than Mrs. 
Amy. She says so herself. 
— the first place there are the two young 
pars to occupy her attention. Everyone 
in the building is conscious of the presence 
of the two young Amys, but the Parmalees, 
in the apartment below, are most keenly 
aware of it. 

It is in the fresh morning, when the 
Parmalees are striving to fulfill a normal 
desire for sleep, that the young Amys seem 
particularly near. The Amy children are 
early risers, and they have none of that 
morning languor from which office workers 
are so apt to suffer. Mrs. Parmalee, whose 
bedroom is directly beneath theirs, has 
often said that she would be the last one 
to feel any surprise if at any moment they 
were to come right on through. 

Of course there is a resident nurse who 
looks after the little ones, but Mrs. Amy 
seems to find little or no relief in this. 
The nurse watches over them all day, and 
sleeps in the bed between their cribs at 
night, but, as Mrs. Amy says, she cannot 
worry over them as a mother would 

It is in worrying that Mrs. Amy accom- 
plishes some of her most strenuous work. 
She confesses that there is scarcely a min- 
ute when her mind is at rest. Her worries 
even cut in on her nights, and she describes 
graphically how, tossing from side to side, 
she hears the clock strike twelve, half past 
twelve, one, half past one—sometimes it 
goes on that way up to three. 

The past months have been especially 
trying to her, for the older Amy child has 
lately started school. He attends the 
public school around the corner, where his 
mother cannot help but feel that his time 
is devoted less to aequiring education than 
to running a splendid chance of contracting 
diseases and bringing them home, to share 
with his sister. During his first term Mrs. 
Amy has at different times detected in him 
symptoms of mumps, measles, chicken pox, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and infantile 
paralysis. It is true that none of these ever 
developed, but that’s not the point. The 
thing is that his mother was just as much 
worried as if he had had record cases of 
them all. 

Then there are her household cares to 
prey upon her. Annie, a visiting maid, 
arrives before breakfast and stays till after 
dinner, but Mrs. Amy frequently sighs that 
she is far from satisfactory. Twice, now, 
her gravy has been distinctly lumpy, and 
a the other day she, omitted to address 

rs. Amy as “‘ma’am”’ in answering her. 
There may be those who can throw off such 
things, but Mrs. Amy takes them hard. 
Only the fact that she worries so over the 
a ct of not being able to get another 

gto her from marching right out 
into the kitchen and formally presenting 
Annie with the air. 

It seems as if there were some great con- 
spiracy to prevent things’ breaking right 
for Mrs. Amy. Misfortunes pile up all 
through the so that by evening she 
cd a + gh hard luck story with which to 


t Mr. 

erat ee , she beguiles him with 

a recital of what she has had to endure that 
day—how the milkman didn’t come and 
she was forced to send out to the grocer’s; 
how she hurried to answer the telephone at 
t personal inconvenience, only to find 

it was someone for Annie; how the butcher 
had no veal cutlets; how the man didn’t 
fix the pantry sink; how Junior refused to 
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take his cereal; how the druggist omitted 
to send the soap she ordered; how—but 
you get the idea. There is always enough 
material for her to continue her story all 
through dinner and carry it over till bed- 
time with scarcely a repetition. 

Mr. Amy would be glad to do what he 
could to lighten her burdens, but Mrs. 
Amy, though she all but hints in her con- 
versation that many of her troubles may 
be laid at her husband’s door, refuses to let 
him crash in on her sphere. 

He has a confessed longing, for instance, 
to take the children out on the nurse’s 
Sundays off. But Mrs. Amy cannot be in- 
duced to see it. Her feeling is that he 
would be just as apt as not to take them 
in a street car, or to the zoo, where with 
would get themselves simply covered wit 
germs. As she says, she would wo 
while they were gone that she woul o 
virtually no good by the time they got 
back. 

Mr. Amy often seeks to persuade his wife 
to join him in an evening’s revelry at the 
movies or the theater, but she seldom con- 
sents. Her mind cannot come down to the 
pleasures before her when it is all taken up 
with what might be going on at home at 
that very minute. The house might burn 
up, the children might run temperatures, 
a sudden rain might come up and spoil the 
bedroom curtains; anything is liable to 
happen while she is away. So you can see 
how much there is on her side when she 
tells Mr. Amy that she feels safer at home. 

Occasionally the Amys have a few 
friends in to dinner. rs. Amy obliges 
at these functions with one of her original 
monologues on the things that have gone 
wrong in her household during that day 
alone. They would entertain oftener, but 
what with the uncertainty of Annie’ 8 
gravy and the vagaries of the tradespeople, 
the mental strain is too greatfor Mrs. Amy. 

Mr. Amy often has to take a man out for 
dinner, in the way of business. He 
to bring his business acquaintances to dine 
with him at home, but it got on Mrs. 
Amy’s nerves to that degree that she had 
to put a stop to the practice. 

She said it just bored {her to death to 
have to sit there and listen to them talk 
about nothing but their business. 


The Third Floor West 


HAT is really the keynote of the 

Tippetts’ living room is the copy of the 
Social Register lying temptingly open on 
the table. It is as if Mrs. Tippett had 
been absorbed in it, and had only torn 
herself from its fascinating pages in order 
to welcome you. 

It is almost impossible for you to over- 
look the volume, but if you happen to, 
Mrs. Tippett will help you out by pointing 
to it with an apologetic little laugh. No 
one knows better than she, she says, that 
its orange-and-black binding is all out of 
touch with the color scheme of the room; 
but, you see, she uses it for a telephone 
book and she is simply lost without it. 
Just what Mrs. Tippett does when she 
wants to look up the telephone number of 
her laundress or her grocer is not explained. 
And few people have the strength to go 
into the subject unassisted. 

Some day when you happen to be read- 
ing the Social Register and come to the 
T’s, you will find that Mr. and Mrs. Tip- 
pett’s names are not there. Naturally you 
will take this for a printer’s error. But it 
is only too intentional. The Tippetts do 
not yet appear in the register, though they 
have every hope of eventually making the 
grade, 

As soon as Mrs. Tippett feels that the one 
about using the Social Register as a tele- 
phone book has sunk in, she will begin to 
laugh off her apartment. She says that it is 
the greatest joke, their living way up here 
in this funny old house that has been made 
over into flats. You have no idea how the 
‘ey sen! f rae oyaage howl at the thought 
of their living up on the West Side. 

Whimsically Mrs. Tippett adds that 
what with so many social leaders moving 
down to Greenwich Village and over by the 
East River, it seems to her that the smart 
thing to do nowadays is to live in the most 
out-of-the-way place you can find. 

Mr. Tippett will enlarge on the thing for 
ou, if you stay until he comes home from 
usiness. r. Tippett solicits advertising 

for one of the excessively doggy magazines. 
There is not much in it, but it gives him 
an opportunity to come in contact with 
some awfully nice people. He will put over 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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Many mothers have discovered the secret of having a home warm without worrisome work. They have saved 
themselves the drudgery of frequent attention to many fires. They can wear light clothing in the house with com- 
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fort. They have simplified housekeeping and now save time for rest and recreation. The ARCOLA is the answer, 


Money Saved on Heating 


‘HEY say that ‘‘the best antidote for 

a lean year is a fat bank account ’’—but 
a fat bank account will not keep you from 
freezing unless you spend it for an ade- 
quate heating plant to protect you and your 
family from the dangers and discomforts 
of a severe winter. 


Exceptional Fuel Economy 


Thousands of ARCOLA owners have cut their fuel 
bills one-third. They tell us that the ARCOLA 
heats the whole house with less fuel than was 
formerly used to heat a few rooms in spots with 
stoves! This great saving soon pays for the Outfit. 
Burns coal, coke or wood. Also used with gas 
and oil burners. 


Best Investment for Any Home 


ARCOLA Hot Water Radiator Heat—the peer of 
all heating methods—is now available to owners 
of the most modest homes. An ARCOLA will 
modernize the OLD home and give you more 
living comfort than you ever dreamed of. 


Smaller Size and Reduced Cost 


The ARCOLA is made on the same principle and 
has the same guarantee as our large IDEAL Heat- 
ing plants. The only difference is in the smaller 
size and lower cost, as it is specially designed for 
small buildings with or without cellars. Made to 
fit the house; plenty of warmth without waste of 


- heat. An Ideal-ARCOLA Heating Outfit will out- 


last any building and make it infinitely more 
desirable to live in, and a far easier place to rent 
or sell. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 57, 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in All Large Cities 





An Investment in One of 
These Permanent Heating 
Outfits for Your OLD or NEW 
Home Is, in a True Sense, 


' Money Saved 


The ARCOLA yields savings 
dividends far in excess of the 
average good investment. The 
Outfit adds value to your prop- 
erty. It never deteriorates. 


Winter is coming! An AR- 
COLA installed in a few days 
will permanently protect you 
and your family from the 
dangers of chilly and drafty 
rooms. Act now! 


Easily Put in Any Building at Any Time 





Complete Outfits, consisting of ARCOLA, several 
AMERICAN Radiators, Expansion Tank and Drain 
Valve, are sold in sizes to fit any small building. 


Get Estimate and Catalog! 


Go to your heating contractor and get 
a cost estimate of an Ideal-ARCOLA 
Heating Outfit for your home. See 
demonstrating Outfits in our show- 
rooms in all large cities and in heating 
contractors’ shops everywhere. 


Send for illustrated catalog showing 
installations in small cottages, bunga- 
lows, stores, shops, schools, and other 


buildings. 
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WO things make the O-Cedar Polish Mops even more popular than 
ever before. : 


First, these decided improvements or betterments. 




















Second, the reduction in cost to 
you—now below pre-war prices. 










Shape 
Designed to 
go in corners and 
other hard-to-get-at 
places. Note: No 
sharp corners to 
wear out. 


Polished 
Handle 
A 54-in. handle— 
stained and polish- 
ed. Makes it easy 
to clean those 
hard-to-get-at 
«places. 








Steel 
Center 


Makes the mop 
strong and firm 
and keeps it in 
its original 
shape. 








































Adjustable 
Hinge 
Strong and sturdy. 
Gives the handle 
. many adjustments 
to get every- 
where, 






Longer 
Plume | 
Please note the 

length—gives more 
and better cleaning, 
dusting, polishing 
properties, 














Heavy 
Padding 
riveted to the steel 
center. Also pre- 
vents scratching 
or marring the 
floors. 
























Bigger 
More cotton, 
longer cotton, 
stronger cotton 
yarn than ever 
before. 
Stronger 





Channel] Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto - London - Paris 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
some perfect corkers about living so far 
uptown that he goes to work by the Albany 
boat; or he may even refer to his place of 
residence as Canada for you. ° 

He bears out his wife’s statements as to 
their friends’ amusement at the apartment; 
in fact you gather from the chat that the 
Tippetts’ chief reason for occupying the 
place is the good laugh it affords their 
friends. 

The Tippetts are exceedingly well con- 
nected, as you will learn just as soon as 
they get a chance to tell you. Mz. Tip- 
pett’s own cousin is not only included in 
the Social Register but has been referred 
to in the society weeklies—oh, not a breath 
of scandal, of course !—and often figures in 
the morning papers under the head of 
“among those present were.”” The Tip- 
petts are deeply devoted to her. She is 
seldom absent from their conversation. If 
she is ill their calls are more regular than 
the doctor’s. When she is away they carry 
her letters about and read them aloud to 
you at a moment’s notice. Way back in 
midsummer they start planning her Christ- 
mas present. 

The Tippetts are kept busy the year 
roind. Sometimes Mrs. Tippett says wist- 
fully she almost wishes they were not 
quite so much in demand. Almost ever 
day she has to keep an appointment wit 
some friend, to have tea at one of the more 
exclusive hotels. She keeps a sharp look- 
out for any smart people that may be hang- 
ing around, so that at dinner she can 
breathlessly tell her husband whom they 
were with and what they had on. 

It is great fun to be out with Mrs. Tip- 
pett. She can tell you who everybody is, 
where they originated, whom they married, 
what their incomes are, and what is going 
the rounds about them. From a close fol- 
lowing of the society papers she really feels 
that she knows intimately all those who 
figure in their columns. She goes right 
ahead with the idea, and speaks of them by 
the nicknames under which they appear in 
the society press. 

Mrs. Tippett is inclined to be a trifle 
overpunctual; haven’t you heard it called 
a good fault? She often arrives rather 
early for her tea engagements, and so, not 
being one to waste time, she dashes off a 
few notes on the hotel stationery while 
waiting. 

Mr. Tippett—it may be from three years 
of close association—has got from her this 
admirable habit of catching up with his 
correspondence at odd times. For in- 
stance, when he drops in at some club, as 
the guest of a member, he frequently finds 
a few minutes to sit down at a desk and 
scribble off a letter on the convenient 
paper, 

The Tippetts have many obligations to 
fulfill. They are so fond of Mr. Tippett’s 
cousin that they try never to disappoint 
her when she invites them to anything. 
This means they must spend two or three 
week-ends at her country place, dine with 
her several times during the winter, and 
use her opera tickets once or even oftener. 
You’d really be amazed at the supply of 
subsequent conversation that the Tippetts 
ean get out of any of these events. 

Besides all this, they usually manage to 
attend one or two of the large charity 
affairs, for which tickets may be purchased 
at a not-so-nominal sum, and they always 
try to work in one session at the horse show. 

This past season has been particularly 
crowded for Mrs, Tippett. Twice her 
volunteered aid has been accepted by a 
woman she met at Mr. Tippett’s cousin’s 
house, and she has helped arrange the 
counters at rummage sales. In short, 
things are coming along nicely with the 
Tippetts. They have every reason to be 
satisfied with their life. 

Which is remarkably like Mr. Tippett’s 
business, in that, though there is not much 
in it, it brings them in contact with some 
awfully nice people. 


The Top Floor East 


HERE was a time when Mrs. Huff kept 

her own carriage and lived in a three- 
story house with a conservatory between 
the dining room and the pantry. I don’t 
feel that I am violating any confidence in 
telling you this, because Mrs. Huff would 
be the first one to say so. 

All this was some time ago, when Mrs. 
Huff’s daughter Emma was still in school— 
in private school, Mrs. Huff is careful to 
say. And one good look at Mrs. Huff’s 
daughter Emma will convince you that her 
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schooldays must have been indeed some 
time ago. 

Shortly before Mr. Huff did what his 
widow refers to as passed on, the fortune 
began to meet with reverses, due mainly 
to Mr. Huff’s conviction that he could put 
Wall Street in its place during his spare 
time. Mrs. Huff clung as long as possible 
to her own carriage and the three-story 
house with the conservatory, but she had 
eventually to let them go, in the order 
named. For a good many years, now, she 
has been settled in this apartment, in the 
midst of as much of her palmy-days furni- 
ture as could be wedged into the place. 

But to Mrs. Huff those good old days are 
as yesterday. They are as fresh in her mind 
and her conversation. She can—does, 
even—go on for hours about how often 
they had to have the palms in the con- 
servatory replaced, and how much they 
_ for the fountain, which represented a 
ittle girl and boy holding a pink iron um- 
brella over themselves—she can see it now. 
From there she drifts into reminiscences of 
all the trouble they had with drunken 
coachmen before they got their old Thomas, 
who was with them twelve years, 

Mrs. Huff and her daughter live the calm 
and ladylike life befitting former conserva- 
tory owners. They are attended by one 
maid, Hannah by name, who was once 
Emma’s nurse. She does the housework, 
washing, marketing and cooking; arranges 
Mrs. Huff’s hair and corsets; remodels the 
ladies’ clothes in the general direction of 
the styles; and is with difficulty persuaded 
to accept her wages each month—the same 
wages—which is rather a pretty touch of 
sentiment—as she was getting when she 
first entered Mrs. Huff’s employ. As Mrs. 
Huff says, Hannah is really quite a help te 
them, 

Mrs. Huff relies chiefly for her diversion 
on the funerals of her many acquaintances 
and connections, She reads the obituary 
column each opseem in much the same 
spirit that other people look over the What 
is Going on To-day section. Occasionally 
if the day is fine and there is no really im- 
portant funeral on hand she takes a little 
jaunt out to a favorite cemetery and visits 
various friends there. 

Her minor amusements include calls on 
many sick and a few healthy acquaintances, 
and an occasional card party. Her stories 
of how often they had to change the palms 
and how much they paid for the fountain 
are the features of these affairs. 

Miss Emma Huff suffers slightly from 
hallucinations; no, suffers is hardly the 
word. She manages to get quite a good 
time out of them. 

She is under the impression that she is 
the desired of every man with whom she 
comes in contact. She is always arriving 
home fluttering from her adventure with 
the overzealous clerk in the shoe shop, or 
the bus driver who was too careful about 
helping her alight, or the floorwalker who 
almost insisted on taking her arm to direct 
her to the notions. Miss Huff never dares 
stay late at a friend’s house, for fear some 
man may spring from the shadows and 
abduct her on the way home, 

Between adventures Miss Huff does a 
good deal of embroidery. If there were ever 
a contest in putting cross-stitch baskets on 
guest tewels she would be entered scratch. 
Also, she is a mean hand at copying maga- 
zine covers in water colors. Last year she 
made all her own Christmas cards, and if 
all goes well she plans doing it again next 
Christmas. 

Once or twice it has been suggested by 
relatives or overintimate friends that it 
might be rather nice for Miss Huff to com- 
mercialize her talents, Or, if her feeling for 
art would not allew that, she might find 
some light and ladylike employment—just 
to pass the time, is always hastily added. 

rs. Huff awards these advisers what, 
in anybody else, would be a dirty look. 
She does not waste words to reply to any 
suggestion that a daughter of hers should 
enter the business world. For Mrs. Huff 
can never forget that she once kept her own 
carriage and lived in a three-story house 
with a conservatory between the dining 
room and the pantry. 


The Top Floor West 


HERE are, of course, a Mr. and a Mrs. 

Plank, but they sink indistinguishably 
into the background. Mrs. Plank may be 
roughly summarized as a woman who 
always knows what you ought to do for 
that indigestion, while Mr. Plank is con- 
tinually going into a new business where 
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Pha of us is going to get much money at 
rst ” 


The real ‘life of the Plank party is | 


Arlette—Mrs. Plank let herself go, for the 
only time in her life, in the choosing of her 
daughter’s name. 


_ Arlette is, at the present writing, crowd- | 
ing nineteen summers, and she looks every | 


day of it. As for her mode of living, just 
ask anybody in the apartment house. 

Arlette stopped school three years ago 
by her own request, She had no difficulty 
in convincing her mother that she had 
enough education to get along with any- 
where. Mrs. Plank is a firm believer in the 
theory that, unless she is going to teach, 
there is no earthly use of a girl’s wastin 
her time in going all through high school. 
Men, says Mrs. Plank—and she has been 
married twenty-one years, so who could be 
a better judge?—do not select as their 
wives these women who are all full of edu- 
cation. So for the past three years 
Arlette’s intellectual decks have been 
cleared for matrimony. 

But Arlette has not yet given a thought 
to settling down into marriage. There was 
a short season when she thought rather 
seriously of taking up a screen career, after 
someone had exclaimed over the startling 
likeness between her and Louise Lovely. 
But so far she has taken it out in doing her 
hair in the accepted movie-star manner, to 
look as if it had been arranged with an 
egg-beater, 

ost of Arlette’s time is spent in dash- 
ing about in motors driven by young men 
of her acquaintance. The cars were 
originally designed to accommodate two 
people, but they rarely travel without 
seven or eight on board. These motors, 
starting out from or drawing up to the 
apyrument house, with their precious loads 
of human seats are one of the big spec- 
tacles of the b 


The Skids for Eddie 


It is remarkable how without the services 
of a secretary Arlette prevents her dates 
from becoming mixed. She deftly avoids 
any vaencatyan | overlapping of suitors. 
Her suitors would, if placed end to end, 
reach halfway up to the Woolworth Tower 
and halfway back. 

They are all along much the same de- 
sign—slim, not too tall, with hair shining 
like linoleum. They dress in suits which, 
though obviously new, have the appear- 
ance of being just outgrown, with half 
belts, and lapels visible from the back. 

The average duration of Arlette’s suitors 
is five weeks. At the end of that time she 
hands the favored one a spray of dewy 
pregneenes and passes on to the next in 
ine. 

The present incumbent, Eddie to his 
friends, has lasted rather longer than usual. 
His greatest asset is the fac: that he is 
awfully dry. He has a way of saying 
“absotively”’ and “ posolutely”’ that nearly 
splits Arlette’s sides. When he is intro- 
duced he says, with a perfectly straight 
face, ‘“You’re pleased to meet me,” and 
Arlette can hardly contain herself. He 
interpolates a lot of Ed Wynn's stuff into 
the conversation, and Arlette thinks it is 
just as good as the original, if not better. 

Then, too, he knows a perfectly swell 
step. You take three to the right, then 
three to the left, then toddle, then turn 
suddenly all the way around and end witha 
dip; the effect is little short of professional. 

But Arlette has lately met a young man 
who has his own car and can almost 
always get his father’s limousine when he 
takes you to the theater. Also, his father 
owns a chain of moving-picture houses, and 
he can get a pass for her. 

So it looks from here as if the skids were 
all ready to be applied to Eddie. 

Mrs. Plank worries a bit over her daugh- 
ter’s incessant activities. She hears stories 
of the goings-on of these modern young 
people that vaguely trouble her, and she 
does wish that Arlette would take more 
rest. Naturally, though, she hesitates to 
bring the matter to her daughter's atten- 
tion. Occasionally she goes so far as to 
hint that Arlette might take a little in- 
terest in watching her do the housework, 
so that she can pick up some inside stuff 
on household matters that might be useful in 
her married life. 

For all Mrs. Plank wants, she says, is to 
live to see her daughter making some good 
man happy. 

Arlette’s ideas, now, seem to be more 
along the lines of making some good men 
happy. 
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Lock at the 
Swivel on a 
Watch Chain 


See if the Simmons 
name is stamped there. 
If it is, the chain is the 
best value for the money 
—a Simmons Watch 
Chain, 

Only watch chains 
bearing the Simmons 
Mame are made by the 
Simmons process of 
working solid gold over 
less expensive metal. 
Only in Simmons Watch 
Chains are found the 


good looks of solid goid, 
at so moderate a price, 
with an unsurpassed 
hand-finish. Simmons 
Watch Chains wear for 
years. See them at your 
jeweler's. 
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R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
ATILEBOKO, MASS, 
R. F. Simmons Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King Street, E., Toronto 
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Have Baby Comf 


strapped in any touring car. Sprin neg eee ab- 

sorbe all shock over roughest roads. Hood, w 

protects against weather. Fold crib flat of detach when 

not in uve. Parcel post gene if no dealer meas. 
Send for illustrated 





219 North State St, 
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jon Motor Crib. Move pleasure for you y 
r with baby tucked enugly in this convenient 
, 3 


ne safest way, the doctors say Crib easily 


raised, 


det and dealer's name 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
Dept. 3 
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There's a 
Difference! 

HE patented Walde- 

epring, the patented 
Ball-shaped Socket and 
the patented Counter 
sunk Sewing Holes 
make Koh-i-noor the 
most secure and easily 
sewed dress fastener. 
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SNAP FASTENER 
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Ventilating, Drying.and 
Pneumatic Conveying 
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Guaranteed IOQOOO Miles 


against Stone-bruise, Rim-cut and Blow-out 


Supporting this unusual guarantee are the two principles 
of construction which have made Hydro-Toron a sensational success: 


1—The wonderful Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process: 
The tire is built on a collapsible iron core which is replaced, before 
vul , by a heavy fabric bag made to hold water under pressure. 
When in vulcanizer, this bag is pumped full of water heated to 
the proper vulcanizing temperature and the right pressure of 200 
pounds to the square inch is applied inside the tire. 


2—Every layer in this tire is Toron fabric—a treatment 
that water-proofs each particle of the fabric, increases tensile strength 

tically one-third, increases by 50 per cent the holding power of 
layers, tread, etc., to each other, and prevents oxidation, rot and 
decay in all their forme. 


Hydro-Toron tires represent cord size—cord mileage— 
yet they sell at 


Standard Fabric Prices 


No hidden imperfections —blisters, bulges, skips, etc. No 
“seconds” turned out of our factory. The right uniform p 


Our method of building enables us to guarantee 
inst them. 





from within be yr tn in a smooth, strong, evenly uilt tire. No port is is 
crushed out of shape—no wires or mis 


Stone-bruise, rim-cut and blow-out are ioe always 
caused by concealed faults in the tire. 






































Western Sales Offic Office and Warehouse: Chicago Resheen Ottoe: Peiedaiphia Factory: Pottstown, Pa. 


1051 W. 35th St. 


Dealers: If you sell tires, you should write 
for our attractive proposition. Make more in your hborhood, we will ship to you 
money by selling Hydro-Toron tires—big C. 0. D. If the tires are not all that you 
as cords, guaranteed for 10,000 miles against 


pean stone-bruise, rim-cut and ~out—at we will refund your money and first ship- 
‘baal a Crustone standard fabric prices. ping charges. 
The Internal HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY 


Toron preserves the tire—in service and on the spare 
rim. The Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process voseme prtzeate such a great 
percentage of common troubles that our 10, mile guarantee is a 
natural result of the service we know these tires will give. 















Car Owners: If you cannot find these tires 


expect, send them back at our expense and 
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The proceedings disclosed much soreness 
at the Government. If you go amon 

farmers you will find them thinking o' 

government-ordered high freight rates and 
most likely cherishing an indefinite re- 
sentment because the Government didn’t 
somehow or other come to their relief— 
as by stimulating exports or making credit 
easier—when agricultural prices were fall- 
ing heels over head. If you go among 
merchants, manufacturers and bankers you 
will find them thinking of excess-profits 
taxes, extravagance at Washington, the 
Government’s dilatory clumsiness in deal- 
ing with the railroads, shipping, and so on. 
In comparison with the soreness at the 
Government in that quarter a boil seems 
quite comfortable. There is in the United 
States a great deal of emotion which mis- 
takenly calls itself radical ge or pro- 
gressive thought. It is an affair of the 
heart, not of the head; but its emotional 
reactions to the Government could be fit- 
tingly expressed only by tears, crépe, fune- 
real urns and thestrains of Chopin’s Funeral 
March. Its feelings about the Government 
are beyond words. 


Too Many Foolish Laws 


In short, wherever you turn, unless you 
turn to a man with a government job, you 
will find soreness at the Government. The 
plain fact is that the Government which 
was just about all right a generation ago is 
just about all wrong now. And as to the 
affection of its subjects, state governments 
are in as bad case as the national Govern- 
ment. Apparently we have come a cropper, 
and instead of exhibiting “~ signs of a 
probation on the Fourth of July we ought 
to set that date aside as a day of mourning. 
I poeeees that we sit down a little while in 
neighborly candor and hoid an inquest. 

e might begin with the Fourth of July. 
The old-fashioned Fourth, as you know, 
was legislated off the earth. Playing with 
explosives is hazardous for children. Peo- 
ple were shocked at the number of acci- 
dents, so they got laws in every state, city 
and village forbidding or much restricting 
the use of explosives on Independence Day. 
Forbidding dangerous explosives was an 
excellent thing; but the point I wish to 
make is that erican nts felt it nec- 
essary to evoke the law in order to prevent 
their children from using articles which the 
parents considered dangerous. 

I have a Y cotee 5: conviction that if my 
father had deemed it inexpedient for me to 
shoot off big firecrackers it wouldn’t have 
occurred to him to go to the town council 
for a prohibitive ordinance. He kept a lath 
in a corner of the woodshed. As he looked 
at it, calling in the police to prevent one’s 
children from setting themselves afire is 
not the mark of a strong character. Proba- 
bly he himself in his youth and middle age, 
and certainly his father, would have been 
indignant at the notion of a prohibitive 
ordinance, They would have said it was 
or affair for the Government to meddle 
with. 

The old-fashioned Fourth has been legis- 
lated off the earth. The old-fashioned atti- 
tude toward the Government has been 
pretty rauch legislated off the earth too. 
Presumably you know that the people who 
launched this social enterprise a century 
and a half ago believed that most of man- 
kind’s social ills arose from vesting political 
power in a few hands. They provosed to 
vest political power in the people, and the 
more ardent and eloquent of them who 
took the lead in shaping public opinion 
believed that mankind’s social ills would 
then mostly disappear, the cause of them 
having been removed. As they saw it, 
vesting political power in the people would 
process a perfect instrument for social 

appiness, For a hundred years hardly any- 
body questioned that this democratic gov- 
ernment was such an instrument, 

But to the men who launched this en- 
terprise democratic government meant 
simple government. Monarchical and 
oligarchical governments— governments by 
the few—were meddlesome, censorious, pa- 
ternal affairs because they were based on 
the idea that people haven’t sense enough 
to govern themselves. But a democratic 
government would be simple, confining 
itself to necessary functions of national de- 
fense and administration and to laying 
down broad, general, social rules, and then 
letting people alone. That was the ideal. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Jefferson said the government is best which 
governs least. Tom Paine said democratic 
government must work better than mon- 
archical government because “the more 
simple anything is the less liable it is to be 
disordered,” 

I submit that they were talking the ker- 


«nel.of genuine democracy, for democratic 


government must be based on the proposi- 
tion that people in the mass have sufficient 
good sense and good will to govern them- 
selves, and if they have that much good 
sense and good will they should, broadly 
speaking, be let alone to work out their own 
problems in their own way, with no patri- 
archal government to control, guide and 
boost them. The stream could not rise 
higher than its source. If democracy 
couldn’t, as a general proposition, build on 
the citizen’s ability to look out for himself 
it had nothing to build on. A genuinely 
democratic government, in the nature of 
the case, must be a quite simple govern- 
ment, That is what they said in Revolu- 
tionary days. I submit to the coroner’s 
jury that it’s as true to-day as it was then. 

he democratic spirit must leave a vast 
deal to the individual and to voluntary ac- 
tion by groups of individuals. When that 
spirit goes out of a body politic you’ve got 
a corpse on your hands, so far as true democ- 


a goes, 
hat spirit has been rapidly leaking out 
of us. Far from being simply tense , we 
are now one of the most elaborately be- 
overned people. Probably there are more 
aws on the statute books of the United 
States than in all the remainder of the 
world together. Nobody knows all the 
things for which democratic government at 
Washington and forty-eight state capitals 
is used to-day. You hear of bills and acts to 
regulate the length of women’s hatpins, the 
height of their shoe heels; to regulate their 
skirts, corsets and ci ttes. I may ob- 
serve, aside, that fussing around and paw- 
ing over females who were not of one’s own 
family was looked upon with high disfavor 
by the primitive community in which I was 
reared; but reform legislatures seem tre- 
mendously devoted to that dubious occu- 
pation, 

The other day, for example, a bill was 
introduced in Congress forbidding women 
to smoke in public. I wish I could persuade 
reform legislators at least into the respect- 
able habit of ee | their hands in their 
pockets in respect of females not of their 
own family. Fussy preoccupation with the 
opposite sex, however, is only one small 
symptom of an epidemic. Look over the 
litter of bills in your own state legislature. 
If there is anything that somebody isn’t 
trying to regulate by law, that is only be- 
cause no legislator has happened to think 
of it yet. 


Quack Democracy 


Along with this deluge of laws goes much 
contempt for law—naturally. We have 
more laws than any other people, and natu- 
rally in normal times we are the most law- 
breaking people. Fool laws discredit all 
law. When a legislature is devoting its pow- 
erful mind to hatpins you may be sure, 
without looking up the criminal record, 
that its judicial and police legislation is 
holding the ladder for porch climbers. 
Cure-it-by-a-law burglary, arson, plain 
homicide and lynching are tied up in the 
same bundle. 

This meddlesome paternal legislation is 
all quack democracy, patent-medicine, 
statute-book-cure-all democracy. The total 
flood of it in the United States the last 
thirty years would make the men of 
Thomas Jefferson’s generation want to 
write a new Declaration of Independence. 
Government is held in low esteem because 
it is used for all sorts of purposes to which 
it is unsuitable. I once possessed a sheath 
knife with horn handle and gleaming blade 
of which I was immensely proud. I bought 
it to take on a hunting and camping expe- 
dition. Everybody in the expedition ad- 
mired the knife—and used it to scale fish, 
dress game, shuck soft-shell turtles, cut 
wood, stir the fire, open cans, turn flapjacks 
and pull nails. In a week it wasn’t fit even 
to dig bait with and became an object of 
general contempt. More or less, that is 
what is happening to democratic govern- 
ment in the United States. 

For a hundred years people did believe 
that this democratic Government was a 
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ag instrument for social well-being. 
he temptation was too great. Whenever 
a considerable number of people complained 
of ill-being some facile statesman or pub- 
licist was at hand to say, “Behold, I will 
cure your unhappiness by applying the per- 
fect instrument for happiness; I will turn 
it over to the Government, get you a law, 
with a bureau to enforce the law, adding 
only four mills to the tax rate.” 

For a good while people swallowed that. 
I used to swallow it myself. Why be un- 
happy about anything when the perfect 
instrument for happiness was right at 
hand? But mainly the result has been to 
multiply jobs, taxes and discontent; for 
when statesmen and publicists advertise 
the Government as a free cure-all every- 
body with an ailment naturally tends to 
blame the Government for not curing it. 

I submit to the jury that we are simply 
awash with quack democracy. Govern- 
ment, which early democrats supposed 
would be a “r affair, has already grown 
into a sort of Milky Way whose exact ex- 
tent nobody knows, At this writing 80,000 
clerks are working daily at Washington to 
answer its telephone calls, file its letters 
and figure up their own pay rolls. The law- 
incubating and bureau-spawning industry 
has gone on at some state capitals almost as 
vigorously as at Washington. In 1890 the 
total of ad-valorem taxes—that is, taxes on 
real and personal property—levied for 
state and local government was, in round 
numbers, $471,000,000. In 1912 it was 
$1,349,000,000. I do not find a report by 
the Census Bureau later than 1912, but 
with rising prices and steady extension of 

overnment activities it must now be at 
east $2,000,000,000. Besides, in 1919 and 
1920 states and cities issued and sold 
$1,374,000,000 of long-term bonds, which 
is considerably more than the national debt 
before the war. Going some? 


The Billion-Dollar Toddler 


Two billion dollars for local government; 
and they tell me that if I leave my car 
standing on the street half an hour I am 
quite likely not to find it there when I re- 
turn; that I best lock the door before going 
downtown lest I mourn the souvenir spoons; 
and in denser centers of population I am 
apt to be held up on any side street after 
dark; while if my neighbor and I cannot 
agree on the boundary line, and take the 
case into court, it will probably be a year 
before we can get a trial. Honestly, man to 
man, do you believe the article is worth 
$2,000,000,000 a year? Looks to me as 
though they were profiteering on us. 

The government which the fathers in- 
vented has been kidnaped and so misused 
that its parents wouldn’t know it. I have 
heard it said that tariff started this misuse 
of democratic government, and that may 
be so. You know the ple who launched 
the concern called the United States had no 
government to lean on. Government was in 
the hands of their enemies. They had to 
begin on bare boards. The Revolution was 
organized by voluntary associations, mass 
meetings, committees of correspondence, 
and so on, that had no legal coercive powers. 
When the wabbly Continental Congress 
was set up the case remained nearly the 
same, for that body had little coercive 
power, and often abused what it had. The 
men of that time had to help themse!ves or 
remain unhelped. Having no government 
to lean on, they escaped the leaning habit. 

But the young United States had no 
manufactures to speak of. Near the begin- 
ning Hamilton proposed a mild protective 
tariff to foster infant industries—a go-cart 
for the baby to lean on until it became 
strong enough to walk along. Probably 
that was sound statesmanship under the 
circumstances; but unfortunately, by the 
time the infant got strong enough to walk 
along it was strong enough to hang on to 
the go-cart. The more government support 
it had the more it clamored for. Quack 
medicine always calls for more. A very im- 

ortant problem for these manufacturing 
interests was foreign competition. They 
found they could wheedle the Government 
into solving that problem for them. In the 

ear that cute billion-dollar toddler, the 
United States Steel Corporation, was born 

rotective duties were far higher than they 
fad been sixty years before. But while pro- 
tected manufacturers said they weren't 
strong enough to stand alone, they were 
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= Don't let oar work 
a spoil your fishing 
“aa this summer ! 


LLOW the big fish up any water-way 
without “‘kill-joy'’ worrying over 
sandbars, sunken rocks and snags. 
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Automatic 


Propeller 
Protection 


The instant the protecti skeg strikes Ghe oub- 

merged obstacle— engine throttles autoMativally. 

ae and propeiler acting as centerboard stabilize 
at. 


DISAPPEAR: PROPELLER 
Motor Boats 


Driven by powerful, simple motor (9-944 m. p. h.) 
Maxim silenced. One lever speed control. 
Finished in “Natural Wood." Substantial hard- 
ware, copper nails and brass screws used th: hout. 
Beautiful, roomy, seaworthy crafts. 164 to 18 ft. 
(44% ft. beam). 
Handsomely illustrated “Vacation Days” on re- 
quest with complete specifications of beat. 
Some valuable Territory still epen 
for live distributors. Write or were. 
Three Modele— Waterford —$375.00 
ehn Bull— tH oo 
Jncle Sam — $475.00 
Complete ready to rus. 


Disappearing Propeller Boat Companies 
98 King St. W. 
Toronto, Canada 


Salesmen Wanted 


HE Bixler line offers splendid possibilities right 

now to men of energy and determination. Previ 

ous experience desirable, but not necessary. Some 
of our best producers are men of other training 
Mr. J.C. Mealy’s commissions for the month of May, 
1921, were $726.24. Mr. Will D. Newton averaged, 
rab ame one of 1920, $654.19 = ore 
C. J. Acree for the same period averaged i. 
We want more like these men to sell 
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Our nationally advertised departments are of real in- 
terest to deal in any line, dry goods, 
clothing, hardware, variety and stores. The 
|= is content, Be \s aa. a 
u vy everyone, Popular prices. Unusual profits 
Liberal sales terms with absolute warranty. 

Salesmen:—This is « dignified substantial prepositios 
with a future. All details sent on request. 


THE MILES F. BIXLER COMPANY 
1932 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















Brake Lining Manufacturer 
can always use good salesmen to sell 
TesTsBesTos Brake Lining. American 
Aspestos Company, Norristown, Pa. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
313 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative, I can earn up to $1.50 or 
more an hour in my spare time. 
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results of Notaseme’s exclusive knitting process. Ask 
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strong eno to lend powerful support to 
the political party which provided their 
government go-cart. 

There is in Washington a lean and griz- 
zled man with a horseshoe mustache. His 
name is Albert B. Cummins and he was 
once governor of Iowa, Governor Cum- 
mins knew perfectly well, what every other 
candid student of the subject knew, that a 
50 per cent protective tariff in the year of 
the Steel Corporation was quite unwar- 
ranted. He said tariff duties must come 
down. The idea was popular in Iowa, and 
Mr. Cummins was presently sent to the 
Senate, Presently also his party undertook 
new tariff legislation. As many of you re- 
member, Senator Cummins fought that 
tariff bill. So did another Iowa senator— 
a mountainous, humorous, shrewd man, 
heavy-looking when in repose but amaz- 
ingly nimble with the scalping knife when 
in action—Jonathan Dolliver, since dead, 
to the loss of American politics. 

The little band of senatorial insurgents 
did not beat the tariff bill, but they did 
temporarily blow up the party organiza- 
tion, and out of that breach issued the 
Progressive Party—to the astonishment of 
Cummins and Dolliver. The senatorial in- 
surrection against the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill was essentially a return toward first 
principles. The nub of the insurgents’ posi- 
tion was that the Government had no busi- 
ness solving problems of competition for 
people who were able to solve their own 
problems. Democratic government, they 
said, wasn’t a go-cart for two-legged citi- 
zens to lean on, but only a sort of umpire to 
see that there was a fair field for people to 
work out their own problems in. They said, 
essentially, that the manufacturing inter- 
ests had kidnaped this democratic Govern- 
ment and were using it as their Aladdin’s 
lamp to produce wealth for them without 
corresponding effort on their part. 

The logical and moral result of their re- 
bellion would have been to chain up the 
lamp, or disenchant it, so that whoever 
wanted a material good would have to 
work for it instead of resorting to legisla- 
tive sorcery. The actual result was just 
the opposite. Mostly the Progressive 
Party was only a momentary Republican 
digression. Nearly all the rank and file and 
many of the leaders soon returned to the old 
fold. But the name remains to a school 
of political thought which hasn’t the least 
notion of chaining-up or disenchanting the 
lamp; all of whose notions run in the op- 
posite direction of using the Government 
” the ever-present little helper in all tribu- 
ations. 


The Power of Minorities 


So whether politics calls itself Republi- 
can, Democratic, Progressive or Socialist, 
its main drift for at least two decades has 
been in the same direction. The parties are 
all kidnapers and magicians, advertising 
government as the universal shock absorber 
and cure-all. Those who are not running 
the plant and concocting the dope at the 
moment are practically signing testimo- 
nials for it by declaring it would cure, all 
right, if only it bore their party label. 

hereby, I assert, we are getting into a 
thundering mess. 

Tariff history, to take that alone, illus- 
trates how fearfully liable democratic 
government is to be kidnaped by any well- 
organized aggressive minority in a vast 
country like this, where there is consider- 
able public indifference to politics and 
always a jumble of multifarious interests. 
For some eighty years American voters 
have mostly divided into two major politi- 
eal parties of nearly equal strength, the 
advantage swinging now to one party, now 
to the other. Party names and platforms 
have changed; third parties have bobbed 
up and petered out; but for more than 
eighty years the standard situation has 
been two big parties of nearly equal 
strength. Having endured eighty years, it 
looks to me as though that had become a 
fixed American institution. 

So politics has become practically the 
art of capturing a minority; not the art of 
capturing a majority, but the art of cap- 
turing a minority. You may put it this 
way: There are fifteen voters; six are 
going to vote the Republican ticket any- 
way, and six the Democratic ticket; the 
remaining three decide the election. That 
is only a rough-and-ready sketch of the 
situation, but sufficient for the — 
Capturing the independent vote has long 
been a chief consideration with politicians. 
Broadly speaking, they are always wooing 
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a minority. Everybody knows that a well- 
organized aggressive minority can exert a 
olitical influence far out of proportion to 
its numerical strength. The bulk of the 
population is thinking of other things than 
politics. Nine times out of ten in a na- 
tional election there are many issues, and 
after the votes are counted nobody knows 
what the voters really had in mind respect- 
ing some of those issues—supposing that 
. they had anything in mind about them. 
So a party in power can pass a great many 
laws, in deference to a minority, that by no 
means express the will of the majority 
which elected it to power and are by no 
means to the interest of the majority. 

I repeat that democratic government in 
such a country as this is fearfully liable to 
be kidnaped. The more things it under- 
takes to + the broader the field of govern- 
ment activity, the more the Government 
is advertised as a cure-all, the more public 
opinion tolerates the use of the Govern- 
ment for purposes outside its true field, the 
more it is going to be kidnaped. Naturally, 
if there is an Aladdin’s lamp at large every- 
body will be trying to grab it. 


Senator Smoot’s Prediction 


Just now Congress has in hand a bill for 
compensation of soldiers and sailors in the 
late war involving a charge on the Treasury 
estimated anywhere from $1,500,000,000 
to $5,000,000,000. It is called an adjusted- 
pay bill on the theory that it is not 
really a bonus but back pay which the 
Government fairly owes—an honest debt. 
I wonder if anybody is so simple-minded 
as to imagine that Congress would have 
thought OF weaiaa this honest debt if the 
ex-service men had not organized, agitated 
and brought political pressure to bear? 
And I ask you candidly what there is in 
American political history the last twenty 
years to encourage a notion that the ex- 
service men will forget that lesson. Ex- 
perienced persons at Washington are not 
cherishing such a notion. 

The other day Senator Smoot said, “I 
predict that in seven years from now agita- 
tion for a service pension will come to a 
head and Congress will have to deal withit.” 

Now it is a matter of simple arithmetic 
that if this new national budget in which 
Senator McCormick takes a justifiable 
fatherly pride and which Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes is striving to get set upon its un- 
practiced pins ever encounters a service 

ension to 2,500,000 men the result will 

e just a melancholy repetition of the late 
encounter between Monsieur Carpentier 
and Mr. Dempsey. All the same, if the 
ex-service men organize and fight for serv- 
ice pensions they will get the pensions. 
There are 2,500,000 of them. They are 
almost all young and vigorous men, with 
reasonable expectation of long life. Civil 
War pensions—which until late years were 
supposed to be granted only to invalids— 
have involved a cost of more than $5,000,- 
000,000. Only a strong and heartless man 
would attempt to calculate the total cost 
of a service pension to veterans of the 
World War. Just the same, under the 
present political dispensation and the pres- 
ent general attitude toward the Govern- 
ment, if they go out for it they'll get it. 

And candidly, now, why not? If the 
Government is the true harbor of refuge 
in every gale, the ever-present friend in 
every trouble, if its business is to help 
every group of people who think they need 
help, what group in all the land has a better 
claim upon its paternal consideration than 
the men who came to its defense in the day 
of peril? From the prevalent point of view, 
which regards the Government as the 
proper puller of every cork, opener of 
every can, digger of all bait and baiter of 
all hooks, there is nothing to be said against 
pensioning the men who did indubitably 
render this universal joy dispenser a signal 
service when it was in a deuce of a box 
itself. Helping everybody else and then 
telling its defenders to help themselves 
would be too raw. 

Nobody, it seems, is to be told to help 
himself—except to government soothing 
sirup. Cure-it-by-a-law quackery employs 
a great many different labels, from the mild 
Progressive to the Soviet Socialist; but 
government help as opposed to self-help 
and voluntary action is the basic ingre- 
dient in all the dope. Damning self-help is 
the first-de password to all the lodges. 
You can tell how far a man has progressed 
by noting his reactions to that word. If his 
reaction is only a superior smile or a slight 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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HE bathroom is the 

center of health and 
comfort in the modem 
home. It must give 
service day by day 
and year after year. 


If your bathroom is not all that it 
should be call in your Contract- 
ing Plumber. He will five an 
estimare on a bathroom adequate 
for the needs of the family. 
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. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and-Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities 


NEW YORK *, 35 W 

NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT ) BROAD 
BOSTON 86 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA WALNUT 
WASHINGTON OUTHERN BLOG 
«PITTSBURGH 445 WATER 
PITTSBURGH % SIXTH 
*CHICAGO + N. PEORIA 
*ST. LOUIS 140 FOREST PARK BLVD 


~EAST wis 6 N. MAIN 


* CLEVELAND ICLID *ALTOONA 28 ELEVENTH " j 01 RIDGE ARCADE 
CINCINNATI 633 W MILWAUKEE 426 BROADWAY 3A 8CO 149-55 BLU XOME 
Pace ©4018) ( < i «MILWAUKEE FIFTH S A :: 216-224 §. CENTRAL 
» COLUMBUS 60 #LQUISVILLE Ww. MAIN . u 03 HERALD BLOG 
»CANTON 1106 SECOND, N.E «NASHVILLE TENTH AVE. § TLANTA 217 HEALEY BLDG 
« YOUNGSTO 458 W. FEDERAL «NEW ORLEANS 846 BARONNE 

963 SECOND BLVO *HOUSTON COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 


CHICA ‘ r STANOARD Ot; BLOG 
SEATTLE OFriK 4 °C. SMITH BLOG 


46 EIGHTEENTH *#DALLAS 200 JACKSON 
TOR ™! ¢ » — RICHMOND 


NO AVE. ANO TENTH «SAN ANTONIO 212 LOSOYA 
0 W. TWELFTH #FORT WORTH 828 MONROF *HAMILTON CA 2 W JACKSON 


FACTORIES Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can POTTERIES Kokomo, Ind,; Tiffin, O 


Service at Si itilerstue i Branches In the cities marked (*) are carried complete lines. of Plumbing and Heating Supplies; Farm 


Water Supply Systems; Tools and Supplies for Mills, Mines and Factories, also for the Water 


Gas, Steam and Oil industries. Write or call on nearest branch, — If interested in plumbing fixtures for factories, write for book, “Factory Sanitation 
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The Significance 
of Reserve Power 


There is a real significance in the spectacular Hollywood 
climb and other similar performances of the Oldsmobile 
“4” on many of America’s famous hills. 





The very reserve of power that these performances indi- 
cate makes that highly desirable margin of safety and 
convenience—in spurting from low throttle to speedy 
acceleration over a busy crossing, in swinging from the 
slow turn into a quick straightaway, threading your way 
through dense traffic or in any of a hundred emergencies 
that one encounters in daily driving. 


The fine appearance of the Oldsmobile “4”, the unusual 
quality of its comfort, you get at a glance. Its distinc- 
tion stands out in the thickest traffic. In the first few 
minutes of driving you feel the pieasure and the ease of 
its riding qualities. 

But most of all it is this same reserve of power that 
breeds increasing confidence and pride in the liveliness 
and energy of this wonderful motor as the miles pile up. 


This splendid surplus of power is in itself an index of 
the fine engineering and scrupulous manufacturing that 
have distinguished the Oldsmobile as a value extraordi- 
Hollywood Mountain, Los nary in a market where values are appraised with greater 
Angeles, in high gear. keenness and discernment than ever before. 





Photograph of Oldsmobile * 4 
carrying eleven passengers over 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


LANSING, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Model 43-A 4 Cylinder 
Touring. . . . $1345.00 Roadster. . . . $1325.00 
Coupé (Cord Tires) 1895.00 Sedan (Cord Tires) 2100.00 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

sneer he hasn’t gone a great way and may 
yet be saved. If he has got as far as the 
pink lodge he regards urging people to walk 
alone as a slam at his trade, for he is en- 
gaged in selling go-carts. His ideal is a na- 
tion of vigorous, forward-marching citizens 
who are held upright by leather belts 
around their tummies and wet-nursed by 
a committee of legislative action in each 
precinct. 

Honestly, did you ever know or hear of a 
human being who was worth a whoop save 
by self-help, through effort of his own? We 
Americans didn’t invent go-carting or po- 
litical goo-gooing. We borrowed that from 
abroad. The best book on abroad that I 
have read this year is Paul Scott Mowrer’s 
Balkanized Europe. He explains that 
throughout the region of new and reshaped 
states which the title connotes one of the 
greatest obstacles to reconstruction lies 
in government regulation and control of 
everything. Individual initiative and en- 
ergy are everywhere stifled in an absurd 
tangle of red tape. 

Later on Mr. Mowrer says: “All in all, 
it seems obvious—and personally I write 
these words with deep regret—that on the 
outbreak of the war an era died; the era 
of individual liberty as opposed to state 
control.” 

You may take that as referring only to 
Europe, but here is another competent wit- 
ness—James Bryce, whose American Com- 
monwealth, written thirty years ago, has 
been the standard foreign book on the sub- 
ject ever since it was published. For more 
than a generation he has been a student of 
American affairs. 


Lord Bryce’s Comment 


In Modern Democracies, published this 
year, he says of the United States: ‘The 
old doctrines of self-help and laissez faire 
have been thrown overboard and the spirit 
of paternalism waxes strong.” 

ow government paternalism in the 
place of self-help, individual initiative and 
voluntary action is a European idea, based 
on the European notion that people are not 
competent to govern themselves. We are 
turning for guidance to Jugo-Slavia, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. 

We are some laps behind at the moment, 
but we are on the same paternal road. We 
have got the leaning habit. Our political 
attitude resembles the celebrated Tower of 
Pisa. There isn’t a week that does not see 
some rather large group of American citi- 
zens trotting to the Government for a 
soothing sirup for some affliction, demand- 
ing government relief from this or that 
difficulty or government regulation and 
control of something or other. Mainly the 
gentlemen in charge of the government dis- 
pensary are quite willing to listen. The 
stuff costs them nothing and brings votes. 

I say it is finally impossible to have both 
things. You can’t lean on a go-cart and 
walk alone; you can’t have a national idea 
of individual initiative, self-help and vol- 
untary action along with a national idea 
of government paternalism and coercive 
cure-all laws. Finally the one excludes the 
other. The mo-e paternalism and cure-all 
coercive law, the less self-help and volun- 
tary action. That is as simple as two times 
two. The really important difference in po- 
litical thinking as applied to current Amer- 
ican affairs is whether the thinking looks in 
the one direction or the other. That ought 
to mark the difference between conserva- 
tive and radical; but I grieve to say that if 
you make a persistent disturbance many a 
statesman who calls himself conservative 
wili slip you out a package of flake done up 
in an innocent white wrapper. 

Of course a radical will tell you that a 
conservative is simply a person who wishes 
not to move at all but to remain forever 
rooted in one spot. As he feigns to see it, 
motion is a radical monopoly. A flivver 
stuck in the mud makes fifty times as much 
noise and smoke as a car going through, but 
it isn’t monopolizing motion. A conserva- 
tive, unless he is also a lunatic—and I sol- 
emnly assure my radical friends that doesn’t 
happen any oftener in the conservative 
camp than in the radical—knows that 
nothing living is changeless. Only he would 
like to know where he is going when he 
changes, and whether the proposed ve- 
hicle is likely to get him to the stated des- 
tination, while a radical is entirely satisfied 
to get a law declaring that the destination 
has been reached. 

Expounding his creed as a Progressive in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post not long 





q 
ago, William Allen White bracketed con- ' 


servative and radical this way: “Pharaoh 
and Moses, Pilate and Christ, the Medici 
and Savonarola, Charles and Cromwell, 
George and Washington, Douglas and Lin- 
coln.”” Moses, you know, was captain of a 
people whose laws had presumably become 
obscured or obliterated during a long for- 
eign bondage. He did a great deal of legis- 
lating. Kindly turn to it now, in the latter 

art of Exodus, in Leviticus, Numbers, 

euteronomy. By far the greater part con- 
sists of minute regulations concerning reli- 
gious rites and hygiene. It doesn’t read ex- 
actly like radical legislation. At any rate all 
Christendom has ignored it for ages, and it 
is not what Moses’ reputation rests upon. 
The others whom Mr, White mentions are 
prized for two things—revolt against tyr- 
anny and appeal through precept and ex- 
ample to the individual. 

I suppose everybody is aware nowadays 
that a government with all the watchwords 
of liberty and democracy in its mouth may 
be a ruthless tyrant—for example, Russia 
and the French Revolutionary Government 
in its last phase. All government is some- 
thing of a tyrant. Even in a great many 
very useful and necessary laws there is 
some tyranny, for a law doesn’t appeal or 
persuade. It says “‘You’ve got to!” and 
enforces it witha club. For instance, there 
are persons who believe that the}teachings 
embodied in the Bible were meant to cure 
physical as well as spiritual ills, and that 
vaccination is contrary to them. There is 
no consent of the governed on their part to 
laws requiring that their school children be 
vaccinated. They consent because they 
have to. A great many laws, although ap- 
proved by an actual majority, are offensive 
to law-abiding minorities. That is inevi- 
table; but every such instance putsa strain 
on the total family relationship; and a 
democracy, of all forms of government, 
ought to be chary about using the coercive 
club-in-hand power of law—ought to use 
it, in fact, only when there is no other prac- 
ticable way of accomplishing a necessary 
purpose. Otherwise there may be plenty of 
tyranny under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. You will probably recall that 
Cromwell, whom Mr. White cites as a typ- 
ical radical, promptly kicked Parliament 
out-of-doors because it spent its time bick- 
ering instead of at work. His government 
was the most autocratic England has known 
since Magna Charta. Getting a collec- 
tion of bickering politicians to pass a law 
was the last thing in the world that inter- 
ested him, 


Teachers of Self-Help 


But the greatest names mentioned by 
Mr. White are prized above all else because 
they were inspirers of individual character, 
teachers of self-help. There is nothing in 
the Sermon on the Mount or in the Gettys- 
burg Address that you can turn into a co- 
ercive cure-it-by-a-law statute without 
exactly ruining it. You can’t say toa man 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself on pain of 
being fined $1000 or imprisoned for one 
year, or both” without talking nonsense— 
and radicalism. The dictionary says the 
word “radical” comes from the word 
“root,” and means primarily going to the 
bottom, or beginning, of the matter. I sub- 
mit that about nine times out of ten cure- 
it-by-a-law doesn’t go to the bottom of 
anything—possibly excepting the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook—but only twitters in 
the branches. 

But cure-it-by-a-law is the common 
earmark ofallshadesof radicalism. Whether 
it is the mildest shade or the most violent, 
it is all—in America at least—piously 
orientated to Jugo-Slavia. Pick up -_ 
alge pa of any branch of that school. 

ou will find it urging extension of govern- 
ment control and political action all around 
the compass. The North Star of its policy 
is to get business and politics a 
mixed up together from rim to rim. It will 
applaud every extension of government ac- 
tion and bewail every contraction. What- 
ever the trouble may be, it wants it cured 
by voting and a statute. Mostly, in this 
country, it doesn’t say it is Socialist lest 
the audience walk out on it, but socialism 
is the well-spring of its doctrine—usually 
an old-fashioned, conventional state social- 
ism oy A laps behind the vanguard at 
Moscow, but toddling the same road; some- 
times secretly aware of it, sometimes too 
excited by its own dust to know—and 
objurgating Moscow because even in the 
matter of socialism it wouldn’t go to the 
root, but only chirp in the branches. 
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Not long ago—if you will pardon a slight 
digression here—I read an article on Russia 
written by a radical who had spent six 
months there, and published in a radical 
American journal. It ran thus: 


How is it possible that a party of 600,000, of 
whom only a fraction are active, can maintain 
a dictatorship over 125,000,000 under the most 
trying conditions? The conditions are trying 
indeed. There is hunger in Russia. No tram- 
ways are running in the cities. In the winter 
water pipes are bursting, sewage systems col- 
lapse, misery and hideous sufferings are inflicted 
on millions. There is no personal liberty in 
Russia. The peasant is forced to yield part of 
his crops to the state without receiving the 
equivalent in manufactured goods. The peasant 
is moreover obliged to do menial work of the 
crudest kind. The workman is bound to his 
factory or mine, his remuneration is fixed b 
the state, he cannot move without a permit 
from the labor organization which is controlled 
by the state, he cannot go on strike. There is no 
political freedom in Russia. Not only the bour- 
geois parties are under the ban, but even 
outspoken Socialists, the Mensheviki and the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, their Left Wing not 
excluded, are deprived of the means of po 
campaigns; they may not issue newspapers or 
magazines or pamphlets or call open meetings 
of their own. 

There is the Extraordinary Commission to 
Fight Counter-Revolution and Profiteering. Its 
power is great. It searches houses, it raids mar- 

et places, it arrests citizens often on mere 
suspicion, it maintains a list of political unreli- 
ables and puts them behind bars in times of 
trouble. It keeps men and women for weeks 
in solitary confinement prior to presenting a 
charge. There is no equality in Russia. Food, 
the life-giver, is handled, not according to the 
canons of equality but as an expedient in socio- 
political struggles. There is corruption in Rus- 
sia. Officials can be bribed. Why, then, do the 
Russians not overthrow the communist rule? 


The particular answer to that conun- 
drum upon which the sympathetic writer 
of the article lays most stress is this: 
“Above all, closest to the minds of the 
masses is the consciousness that it is their 
own country. What has carried the revolu- 
tion through colossal trials is the new con- 
sciousness of the masses, and their aware- 
ness of becoming the makers of their own 
destinies.”” I preserve his italics. 


The Power of Voluntary Action 


The plain Russian workman, he says, 
now feels that he is truly free and equal. 
Formerly he had meat but once a week and 
the bitter knowledge that others 
on tenderloin daily. His soiled overalls and 
calico shirt were intolerably mocked by 
the sight of supercilious beings in speckless 
linen and gold braid. Now he has no meat 
and not much bread, but he is uplifted by 
the ennobling thought that hardly any- 
body else has enough to eat. One must go 
personally to Russia, the author implies, 





orged | 


in order to understand how enormously | 
the human soul may gain in dignity, eleva- | 


tion and self-respect by the knowledge that 
no shirt in Russia is cleaner or less ragged 
than its own. It is this beatific feeling, he 
says, which inspires the plain Russian 
masses with undying devotion to the revo- 
lution. 

It may be uncharitable to mention that 
the author—like most radicals if you give 
them rope enough—quite contradicts him- 
self, for by his own account Lenine and 
Trotzky are so little aware of any undying 
devotion to the revolution on the part of 
the masses that they keep a sharp bayonet 
in their devoted ribs and stick them in jail 
the moment they look sullen. Notwith- 
standing that inadvertence, the articie 
stands as a good picture of radicalism in 
the sense of a complete return to first 
principles—a heroic effort to gery | the 
fatal error we made when we left off livin 
in trees and lost our tails and origina 
breadless, shirtless equality. 

It is a very long way from Kansas to 
Russia; but if paternalism is the right 
road, why stop until you get to the end? 


All shades of radicalism agree in contempt | 


for self-help and laissez faire. All the same, 
we can stand an enormous quantity of let- 
it-alone in American politics. There are 
many things to be done. Some of them 
must be done by the Government. As to 
very many others, the Government is the 
poorest tool in the kit. The best labor 
settlements have been made by nonpoliti- 
cal, voluntary, nongovernment action. The 
best settlements will be so made. Non- 
political, voluntary action has done infi- 
nitely more to ameliorate poverty than 
government action has done or will do. 
Government is a blunderbuss. You can 
hit the side of a barn with it. That is what 


it was meant for—to hit a big mark | 
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Every woman 
knows her hus- 
band's pockets 
areas fullas her 
boy's. The most 
welcome gift to 
either one is an 


“AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN’ 
Closed 4/3 x 3 in. 
Open 4/2 x 84 in. 


It has twelve features; eleven compartments — one for 
stamps, another for coins, for bills, cards, memos, memo 
pee. il, r—whatever you want to carry! 

t's compact, trim, good-looking. Made with care of se- 
lected leather, Geet er tan. Edges stitched, noi pasted. 


$1. AT ANY DEALER’S 


If your dealer doean't carry the’ American Gentleman” 
us his name and address and dollar bill for “ Amer- 
ican Gentleman”. Your money back if not satished. 
CHARLES K. COOK CO., Inc. 
215-225 S. 2nd Street CAMDEN, N. J. 
Makers of Brief Cases, Collar Bags, Hand Bags, Tobacce Poaches, etc. 
DEALERS: Write for profitable dealer proposition 
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We pay hundreds of our work- 
ers two dollars an hour for spare 
! 


time! For seven hours a day 


they earn 


$70.00 


a week 


Let us tell you how your com- 
missions and bonus as a repre- 
sentative of the Curtis publica- 
tions may equal $20, $50, $150, 
even $400 a month, depending 
upon the amount of time and ef- 
fort you can give us. For full in- 
formation mail this coupon now. 
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The Curtis Publishiog Company 
312 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obliga 


tion, how your representatives earn $2.00 an 
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Invest In Good Paint 


OME, whether luxurious or most 

humble, is Aome. It is our most sacred 
institution and must be protected. 
Night and day, elements are working to de- 
stroy the place that means so much to you. 
Sun, wind, heat, cold, smoke and rain are 
unceasingly at work to break through the 
protecting armor of paint. 





Use Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint—to protect your 
home. By protecting the surface you thus 
save all. Lucas Paints and Varnishes are the 
result of 72 years of hard earned experience. 
You realize this the minute you dip a brush 
into a can of Lucas Paint and begin to lay it 
on. It spreads easily—covers well—goes 
far—endures. 

Send for helpful folder No. 17 “Suggestions 
for Home Decoration.” 
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with. Radicals and their foolish imitators 
insist upon shooting at all marks with it, 
the main result being an enormous casu- 
alty list among innocent bystanders. Bogus 
reform retards true reform; quack medi- 
cine strengthens the disease. For example, 
there are those famous triumphs of radical 
policy, direet primaries. 

Under the old scheme of choosing party 
candidates every voter was entitled to at- 
tend his party’s primary convention, there 
to nominate any candidate he pleased and 
vote on all other nominations, a majority 
of the votes deciding the matter. It was 
as democratic as a New England town 
meeting, But in fact a vast number of 
voters declined to attend the primary, 
preferring to sit at home that evening. The 
bosses attended, however, with their hench- 
men—a henchman being an active worker 
in a political party or faction to which you 
do not belong. Naturally the bosses named 
the ticket to suit themselves. That result 
was not due to any system or method, but 
solely to the political indifference and 
laziness of the voters. There was never a 
time when any boss couldn’t have been 
thrown out under the old convention 
system, provided a majority of the voters 
were really opposed to him and had been 
willing to spend half the. thought and 
energy in organizing opposition that the 
boss spent in oiling his own machine. 

The boss is a Simon-pure product of 
laziness, indifference and ignorance on the 

art of voters. Until you change the voters 

e will be sitting in the best room, toasting 
his shins and chuckling at all radical witch 
doctors outside who are trying to exorcise 
him with a piece of paper. No genuine 
radical could say that the fault was in the 
people, however, for if he said that he 
couldn’t, with a straight face, propose to 
cure it with a law. Radicals did propose 
to cure the boss with a law. They trium- 
phantly overthrew the old convention sys- 
tem of choosing candidates and substi- 
tuted the direct primary—the net effect of 
which great victory has been to double the 
expense and bother of elections without in 
the least diminishing the power of the boss 
or elevating by a hair the character of 
candidates for public office. 


Old-Fashioned Tariff Tinkering 


The odd thing is that Americans have 
no real taste for this quack democracy. 
They are swallowing it because it seems 
fashionable, and making up a horrible face 
at every spoonful. Their instincts are all 
against it. Their first word about any sub- 
ject of prime importance is, ‘‘ For heaven’s 


| sake, keep it out of politi€&!’’ But though 
| American natives feel that way collec- 
| tively, particular groups of them are always 





falling for the witch doctors who propose 
to cure it by a law. 

In chorus they’re singing ‘“‘Keep it 
out of polities,” but in groups and sec- 
tions they are streaming straight to the 
political dope factory for a cure for the 
ailments of that particular group or sec- 
tion. Naturally, if one group or section 
does it, the next will. 

Anybody with common sense ought to 
know by this time that you can’t get gov- 
ernment into anything without getting 
politics into it, for government is politics. 
And once you get government and politics 
into a thing it is the devil and all toget them 
out again. Probably you remember that in 
his first term President Wilson announced 
it was high time to get the tariff out of pol- 
ities, and the public said “Amen,” for 
tariff duties ought to be adjusted disinter- 
estedly to the facts in the case as ascer- 
tained by nonpolitical, scientific inquiry. 
President Wilson’s first administration set 
up a body of nonpartisan experts to guide 
tariff making, with a due equipment of 
offices, clerks, and soon. The last I remem- 
ber hearing about it, that commission was 
still on the pay roll. But at this writing 
Congress seems settling down to about 
three months of old-fashioned’ political 
tariff making. Meanwhile unscientific war 
taxes are a decided handicap to business 
revival; but if Congress launches itself 
into an old-fashioned debauch of political 
tariff making it’s very doubtful that we 
shall get any relief from ill-adjusted war 
taxes this year. 

Once polities gets in, only burning down 
the house or sinking the ship will ever get it 
out, The Government ought to be revising 
war taxes now. But the Government is a 
cranky, slow machine at best. If it were de- 
voting all its energies to strictly n 
business its hands would be chock-full. 
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Dissipating its energy on a lot of unneces- 
sary business, it can do hardly anything 
well or in time. 

The most useful legislative reforms of my 
time have been conservative reforms. For 
example, the income tax. Incomes were 
taxed during the Civil War. The postwar 
administration which first put an income- 
tax law on the statute book was a con- 
servative administration. That law was 
held unconstitutional, and it was William 
Howard Taft—against whom, as it hap- 
pens, the Progressive movement was espe- 
cially aimed—who took the lead in putting 
through the present income-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Again, there is 
the Federal Reserve banking system. That 
other irrepressible radical, the late Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island—at whose mere 
name all radicals in good standing used to 
shudder—did more than any other single 
individual in organizing opinion and pre- 
paring the way for that reform, which has 
done more actual good to more actual peo- 
ple than all radical legislation of my time. 


Reforms and Conservatism 


Those are genuine reforms, accomplish- 
ing broad, tangible good; yet in essence 
conservative, beginning with an education 
of public opinion, coming into being slowly, 
with thought and care, finally having the 
considered, well-settled assent of a great 
majority of the people behind them. So 
every reform worth shucks will be essen- 
tially conservative. From having a very 
faulty banking system we now have prob- 
ably the best in the world. Its value in 
carrying the nation through the recent 
period of enormous deflation without a 
smash-up is beyond calculation. It had to 
be, to a very considerable degree, an affair 
of the Government and law and politics. 
Currency is a function of the Government, 
and the Government had already set up 
the national banking system. So for cur- 
rency and banking reform it was necessary 
to turn to the Government and evoke legis- 
lative action. Until very recently politics 
has been so busy with war and postwar 
affairs and a national election that it has 
let the banking system alone. But that 
admirable situation, as we now have plain 
warning, is not to last. At this writing 
politics hasn’t actually attacked the bank- 
ing system, but it is reaching out a tenta- 
tive paw in that direction, cat-and-mouse 
fashion. 

Emulating Senator Smoot, I predict that 
ere long that issue will come to a head and 
have to be fought out. Sooner or later there 
will be a determined effort in Congress to 
drag the Federal Reserve system into the 
political game; an effort to get more poli- 
ticians into the management of the system 
and to make it answerable to political 
ends—by granting freer credits and the 
like, first to this section or group, then to 
that section or group, on the familiar pork- 
barrel, logrolling plan. Sooner or later they 
will surely try to convert the banking sys- 
tem into another grand free dispensary of 
quack democracy, trading government help 
to people who ought to be helping them- 
selves in return for votes. 

War produced a great expansion of gov- 
ernment activities. Many of those wartime 
activities have been dropped. But war made 
only a short, jagged, up-and-down angle 
in a steadily ascending curve. Though war- 
time activities are cropped, government 
action is extended into other fields—regu- 
lating, controlling, plying Miss Fix-It-All 
around the lot. A cry arises that the cow is 
in the garden. Bang goes the blunderbuss. 
Is the cow out of the garden now? No, 
she’s dead, lying on the young lettuce. 

Isubmit that we need a new bill of rights. 
The instinctive feel of a vast majority 
of Americans is individualistic, self-reliant, 
self-helpful, antipaternalistic, fundamen- 
tally impatient of government leading 
strings. That instinctive feeling needs to 
be brought to the surface. We need some 
really radical action in the way of going 
back to the root of democracy, limiting gov- 
ernment to its proper field. 

If we could get hold of that mostly imag- 
inary archetype conservative at whom rad- 
icals point with horror—the original old 
Uncle Hiram Hardpan, who just “sot” im- 
movably from the Flood down to date and 
would never budge an inch to save his life. 
or change his socks, who from the beginning 
of time has voted no on every motion except 
one to adjourn—if we could discover him 
we should, in spite of manifest faults, rear 
him a tall monument and inscribe on it, 
“He stopped a million fool laws.” 
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ESTINGHOUSE has put its effort 

for more than fifty years to the 
development of safety in transportation. 
Now out of the automobile industry it 
has singled the battery on which to apply 
the same thought, the same skilled work- 
manship and the same scientific knowl- 
edge that has given other Westinghouse 
achievements world-wide fame. 


The thousands of motorists who are 
using the Westinghouse Battery find in it 
a new power and a new vigor never ex- 
perienced before. Technical examination 
of parts and principles explains this 
abundance of life. From grids to the 
U-shaped shock absorbing gasket, the 
Westinghouse contains the best features 
known to the battery world today. 
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Why this Battery ? 


The Westinghouse was made to take 
its place beside other Westinghouse ac- 
complishments. In performance it meas- 
ures up to the standards established by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake and West- 
inghouse Railway Signals. Its increas- 
ing popularity affords ample proof that 
the aims of Westinghouse have been 
crystallized in results for the motorist. 


The service rendered by Westinghouse 
has been welcomed with like enthusiasm. 
It is a new understanding of battery care 
—called Westinghouse Attention. Its 
usefulness is not limited to any particular 
battery. It is for the one now in your 
car. You will never be urged to purchase 
a Westinghouse so long as your present 
battery can be repaired economically. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvare, PENNa. 


| WESTINGHOUSE | 


BATTERIES 
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side streets and byways; but it was noted 
that, reaching the outer outskirts, he in- 
variably turned back. In all those dragging 
years it is doubtful if once he set foot past 
the corporate limits into the open country. 
Dun hued, unobtrusive, withdrawn, he aged 
slowly, almost imperceptibly. Men and 
women of his own generation used to say 
that sa‘ve for the wrinkles ever multiplying 
in close cross-hatchings about his puckered 
eyes, and save for the enhancing of that 
dead gray pallor—the wasp’s-nest overcast- 
ing of his skin—he still looked to them ex- 
actly as he had Ilcoked when he was a much 
younger man. 

It was not so much the appearance or the 
customary demeanor of the recluse that 
made strangers turn about to stare at him 
as he passed, and that made them remem- 
ber how he looked when he was gone from 
their sight. The one was commonplace 
enough—I mean his appearance—-and his 
conduct, unless one knew the underlying 
motives, was merely that of an unob- 
trusive, rather melancholy seeming gentle- 
man of quiet tastes and habits. It was the 
feeling and the sense of a dismal exhalation 
from him, an unhealthy and unnatural 
mental effluvium that served so indelibly to 
fix the bodily image of him in the brainpans 
of casual and uninformed passers-by. The 
brand of Cain was not on his brow. By 
every local standard of human morality it 
did not belong there. But built up of mor- 
bid elements within his own conscience, it 
looked out from his eyes and breathed out 
from his person. 

So year by year, until the tally of the 
years. rolled up to more than thirty, he 
went his lone unhappy way. He was in the 
life of the town, to an extent, but not of it. 
Always, though, it was the daylit life of the 
town which knew him. Excepting once 
oniy: Of this exceptional instance a story 
was so often repeated that in time it be- 
came permanently embalmed in the un- 
written history of the place, 

On a summer’s afternoon, sultry and 
close, the heavens suddenly went all black, 
and quick gusts smote the earth with 
threats of a great windstorm. The sun 
vanished magically; a close thick gloam- 
ing fell out of the clouds. It was as though 
nightfall had descended hours before its 
ordained time. At the city power house the 
city electrician turned on the street lights. 
As the first great fat drops of rain fell, splash- 
ing in the dust like veritable clots, citizens 
scurrying indoors and citizens seeing to 
flapping awnings and slamming window 
blinds halted where they were to peer 
through the murk at the sight of Mr. 
Dudley Stackpole fleeing to the shelter of 
home like a man hunted by a terrible pur- 
suer. But with all his desperate need for 
haste he ran no straightaway course. The 
manner of his flight was what gave added 
strangeness to the spectacle of him. He 
would dart headlong, on a sharp oblique 
from the right-hand corner of a street inter- 
section to a point midway of the block—or 
square, to give it its local name—then go 
slanting back again to the right-hand 
corner of the next street crossing, so that 
his path was in the pattern of one acutely 
slanted zigzag after another. He was 
keeping, as well as he could, within the 
circles of radiance thrown out by the 
municipal are lights as he made for his 
house, there in his bedchamber to fortify 
himself about, like one beset and be- 
sieged, with the ample and protecting rays 
of all the methods of artificial illumination 
at his command—with incandescent bulbs 
thrown on by switches, with the flare of 
lighted gas jets, with the tallow dip’s slim 
digit of veo, and with the kerosene wick’s 
three-finger breadth of greasy brilliance. 
As he fumbled, in a very panic and spasm 
of fear, with the latchets of his front gate 
Squire Jonas’ wife heard him screaming to 
Aunt Kassie, his servant, to turn on the 
lights—all of them. 

That once was all, though—the only 
time he found the dark taking him un- 
awares and threatening to envelop him in 
thirty years and more than thirty. Then a 
time came when in a hospital in Oklahoma 
an elderly man named A. Hamilton Bledsoe 
lay on his deathbed and on the day before 
he died told the physician who attended 
him and the clergyman who had called to 
pray for him that he had a confession to 
make. He desired that it be taken down 
by a stenographer just as he uttered it, 
and transcribed; then he would sign it as 


DARKNESS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
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his solemn dying declaration, and when he 
had died they were to send the apne copy 
back to the town from whence he had in the 
aod 1889 moved West, and there it was to 
e published broadcast. All of which, in 
due course of time and in accordance with 
the signatory’s wishes, was done. 
_ With the beginning of the statement as 
it appeared in the Daily Evening News, as 
with Editor Tompkins’ introductory para- 
aphs preceding it, we need have no 
interest. That which really matters began 
two-thirds of the way down the first column 
and ran as follows: 

“How I came to know there was likely 
to be trouble that evening at the big-riffie 
crossing was this way’’—it is the dyin 
Bledsoe, of course, who is being quoted. 
“The man they sent to the mill with the 
message did a lot of loose talking on his 
way back after he gave in the message, and 
in this roundabout way the word got to me 
at my house on the Eden’s Swamp road 
soon after dinnertime. Now I had always 
got along fine with both of the Stackpoles, 
and had only friendly feelings toward 
them; but maybe there’s some people still 
alive back there in that county who can 
remember what the reason was why I 
should naturally hate and despise both the 
Tatums, and especially this Jess Tatum, 
him being if anything the more low-down 
one of the two, although the youngest. At 
this late day I don’t aim to drag the name 
of anyone else into this, especially a 
woman’s name, and her now dead and gone 
and in her grave; but I will just say that if 
ever a man had a just cause for craving tosee 
Jess Tatum stretched out in his b] it was 
me. At the same time I will state that it 
was not good judgment for a man who 
expected to go on living to start out after 
one of the Tatums without he kept on till 
he had cleaned up the both of them, and 
maybe some of their cousins as well. I will 
not admit that I acted cowardly, but I 
will state that I used my best judgment. 

“Therefore and accordingly, no sooner 
did I hear the news about the dare which 
the Tatums had sent to the Stackpoles 
than I said to myself that it looked like 
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here was my fitting chance to even up my 
grudge with Jess Tatum and yet at the 
same time not run the prospect of bein 
known to be mixed up in the matter — | 
maybe getting arrested, or waylaid after- 
wards by members of the Tatum family or 
things of such a nature, Likewise I figured 
that with a general amount of shooting 
going on, as seemed likely to be the case, 
one shot more or less would not be noticed, 
especially as I aimed to keep out of sight at 
all times and do my work from under safe 
cover, which it all of it turned out practi- 
cally exactly as I had expected. So I took 
a rifle which I owned and which I was a 
good shot with and I privately went down 
through the bottoms and came out on the 
creek bank in the deep cut right behind 
Stackpole Brothers’ gristmill. I should say 
offhand this was then about three o’clock 
in the evening. I was ahead of time, but I 
wished to be there and get everything fixed 
up the way I had mapped it out in my 
mind, without being hurried or rushed. 
“The back door of the mill was not | 
locked, and I got in without being seen, and 
I went upstairs to the loft over the mill 
and I went to a window just above the 
front door, which was where they hoisted 
up grain when brought in wagons, and I 
propped the wooden shutter of the window 
open a little ways. But I only propped it 
open about two or three inches; just 
enough for me to see out of it up the road 
good. And I made mea kind of pallet out 
of meal sacks and I laid down there and I 





waited. I knew the mill had shut down 
for the week, and I didn’t figure on any of 
the hands being round the mill or anybody 
finding out I was up there. So I waited, not 
hearing anybody stirring about downstairs 
at all, until _— about three minutes past 
six, when all of a sudden came the first | 
shot. 

“What threw me off was expecting the 
Tatums to come afoot from up the road, 
but when they did come it was in a wagon | 
from down the main Blandsville pike clear 
round in the other direction. So at this 
first shot I swung and peeped out and I 
seen Harve Tatum down in the dust seem- 
ingly right under the wheels of his wagon, 
and I seen Jess Tatum jump out from be- 
hind the wagon and shoot, and I seen | 
Dudley Stackpole come out of the mill door | 





Scratch lightly through 
the surface of ordinary 
window shade mate- 
rial, Tiny particles 


fall out, leaving count- 
less Pinholes. That's 
the “filling” of chath 
or clay. 





© Twice as much wear 


for your money ~ 


Brenlin has no { illing-the cause " 
of cracks and pinholes m ordinary shades 


No chalk, clay or “filling” of any 
kind is used in Brenlin Window 
Shades. That’s why they outwear 
two or three of the ordinary kind. 

The flimsy, loosely woven mate- 
rial of the ordinary window shade 
must be “filled” to give it weight 
and body. This “filling,” hard and 
brittle, crumbles and falls out. 
That is the cause of pinholes and 
cracks, of wrinkled, sagging, 
quickly ruined shades. 

Brenlin has no “filling” —needs 
none! 

Its tight, fine, heavy fabric re- 
quires no chalk or clay to give it 
weight and body. It is flexible, 
yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—it is perfectly opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears 
two or three ordinary window 
shades. It is the cheapest you 
can buy. 

You'll be surprised to find how 
much like fine, strong linen Brenlin 
looks—how beautiful its texture! 
See it at the Brenlin dealer’s in 
your town in all its soft, rich color- 


ings. And see Brenlin Duplex, 
made for perfect harmony with a 
different color on each side. 

Look for the name “ Brenlin” 
perforated on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get this long- 
wearing window shade, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied, 


A valuable booklet 
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Send for our very readable and in- 
structive booklet on how to en- 
hance the beauty of your home 
with correct shading and decora- 
tion of your windows, Actual sam- 
ples of Brenlin in several colors will 
come with it. 

The Chas. W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—“ The Old- 
est window shade house in 
America.” 

Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Oakland, 
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—the smallest, the largest, 
all Jenkins Valves 


_ ALVE that is operated often, or 
one that is continually under high 

oressures, gets more than average service. 

Jsually on lines and in places where such 
service exists you will find Jenkins 
Valves. They are made for the maxi- 
mum service, not merely the average, and 
may be installed with confidence in their 
satisfactory pereernnnee, 

Two examples of serviceability typical of 
Jenkins Valves everywhere are: 

A % inch Jenkins Brass Globe Valve in- 
stalled on a line to ice dumping apparatus in 
plant of Cresson Ice Co.) Altoona,: Pa., is 
opened and close over 200 times a day. 
This is more than average service, and re- 
quires a heavy, substantial, wear-resisting 
valve—n: aturally Jenkins was selected. 

In the Equitable Building, New York, 
forty stories with floor. area of 2,000,000 
square feet, where pressures are high, and 
where safety to life and property, fuel econ- 
omy, and power efficiency are dependent 
upon valves, you will find Jenkins Valves— 
large extra heavy iron body valves standing 
higher than a man, and hundreds of smaller 
types. 

Jenkins Valves are made in types and sizes 
tomeet allrequirementsof power plant, plumb- 
ing, heating, industrial and other service. For 
over half a century they have been specified 
without hesitancy. by architects, engineers, 
plumbers, steamfitters, and others who know 
valves and valve requirements. 

Genuine duahies Valves are known by the 


Jenkins ‘Diamond Mark and signature— 
at supply houses everywhere. 


Write for data on-the valves in which you 
are interested. 


J ENKINS BROS. 


80 White St.. .New Y¥ -_ 
524 Atlantic Ave.. Bos 

1 ». Seventh St.. Philadelphia 
646 Washington Bivd.. .. Chicago 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada. London, England. 
FACTORIES: 

Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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rion directly under me and start shooting 

back at him. There was no sign of his 
brother Jeffrey. I did not know then that 
Jeffrey was home sick in 

“Being thrown off the way Thad been, it 

took me maybe one or two seconds to draw 
ye around and get the barrel of my 
e swung round to where I wanted it, and 
while I was doing this the shooting’ was 
going on. All in a flash it had come to me 
that it would be fairer than ever for me to 
take part in this thing, because in the first 
lace the Tatums would be two against one 
if Harve should get back upon his feet and 
et into the fight; and in the second place 
udley Stackpole didn’t know the first 
thing about reo age a pistol. Why, all in 
that same second ile I was righting my- 
self and potting ¢ the bead onto Jess Tatum’s 
breast, I seen his first shot—Stackpole's, 
I mean—kick up the dust not twenty _ 
in front of him and less than ot yng poo 
where Tatum was. I was as cool as 
now, and I seen this quite plain. 

“So with that, just as Stackpole fired 
wild again, I let Jess ny gt yee it right 
through the chest, and as I did so I knew 
from the way he ‘acted that vA was done 
and through. He let loose of his patel 
and acted like he was going to fall, and 
then he sort of railied up and did a strange 
thing. He ran straight on ahead toward 
the mill, with his neck craned back and 
him running on tiptoe; and he ran this way 
quite a little ways before he dropped flat, 
face down. Somebody else, seeing him do 
that, might have thought he had the idea 
to tear into Dudley Stackpole with his bare 
hands, but I had done enough shooting at 
wild game in my time to know that he was 
acting like a partridge sometimes does, or a 
wild duck when it is shot through the heart 
or in the head; only in such a case a bird 
flies straight up in the air. Towering is 
what you call it when done by a partridge. 
I do not know what you would call it when 
done by a man. 

“So then I closed the wirdow shutter 
and I waited for quite a little while to make 
sure everything was all right for me, and 
then I hid my rifle under the meal sacks, 
where it stayed until I got it privately two 
days later; and then I slipped downstairs 
and went out by the back door and came 
round in front, running and breathing hard 
as though I had just heard the shooting 
whilst up in the swamp. By that time 
there were several others had arrived, and 
there was also a negro woman crying round 
and carrying on and saying she seen Jess 
Tatum fire the first shot and seen Dudle 
Siaanpete shoot back and seen Tatum fall. 
But she could not say for sure how many 
shots there were fired in all. So 1 saw that 
everything was all right so far as I was 
concerned, and that nobody, not even 
Stackpole, suspicioned but that he himself 
had killed Jess Tatum; and as I knew he 
would have no trouble with the law to 
amount to anything on account of it, I felt 
that there was no need for me to worry, and 
1 did not—not worry then nor later. But 
for some time past 1 had been figuring on 
moving out here on account of this new 
country opening up. So I hurried up 
things, and inside of a week I had sold out 
my place and had shipped my household 
plunder on ahead; and I moved out here 
with my family, which they have all died off 
since, leaving only me. And now I am 
about to die, and so I wish to make this 
statement before I do so. 

“But if they had thought to cut into 
| Jess Tatum’s body after he was dead, or to 
pees for the bullet in him, they would 

ave known that it was not Dudley Stack- 
pole who really shot him, but somebody 
else; and then I suppose suspicion might 
have fell upon me, although I doubt it. 
Because they would have found that the 
bullet which killed him was fired out of a 
thirty-thirty shell, and Dudley Stackpole 
had done all of the shooting he done with 
a thirty-eight caliber pistol, which would 
throw a much larger bullet. But they 
never thought to do so.” 

Question by the physician, Doctor 
Davis: “You mean to a that no autopsy 
was performed upon the body of the 
deceased?’’ 

Answer by Bledsoe: “If you mean by 
performing an autopsy that they probed 
| into him or cut in to find the bullet I will 
| answer no, sir, they did not. They did not 
| seem to think to do so, because it seemed to 
everybody such a plain open-and-shut case 
that Dudley Stackpole had killed him.” 

Question by the Reverend Mr. Hewlitt: 
“T take it that you are making this con- 
fession of your own free will and in order 
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to clear the name of an innocent party from 
blame and to purge your.own soul?”’ 

Answer: “In reply to that I will say yes 
and no. If Dudley Stackpole is still alive, 
which I doubt, he is by now getting to be 
an old man; but if alive yet I would like 
for him to know that he did not fire the 
shot which killed Jess Tatum on that 
occasion. He was not a bloodthirsty man, 
and doubtless the matter may have preyed 
upon his mind. So on the bare chance of 
him being still alive is why I make this 
dying statement to you gentlemen in the 
presence of witnesses. But I am not 
ashamed, and never was, at having done 
what I did do. I killed Jess Tatum with 
my own hands, and I have never regretted 
it. I would not regard killing him as a 
crime any more than. you  saapage here 
would regard it as a crime killing a rattle- 
snake or a moccasin snake. Only, until 
now, I did not think it advisable for me to 
admit it; which, on Dudley Stackpole’s 
account solely, is the only reason why I 
am now making this statement.” 

And so on and so forth for the better 
part of a second column, with a brief 
summary in Editor Tompkins’ best style— 
which was a very dramatic and moving 
style indeed—of the circumstances, as re- 
called by old residents, of the ancient 
tragedy, and a short sketch of the deceased 
Bledsoe, the facts regarding him being 
drawn from the same veracious sources; 
and at the end of the article was a some- 
what guarded but altogether sympathetic 
reference to the distressful recollections 
borne for so long and so patiently by an 
esteemed townsman, with a concluding 
paragraph to the effect that though the 
gentleman in question had declined to 
make a public statement touching on the 
remarkable disclosures now added thus 
strangely as a final chapter to the annals of 
an event long since occurred, the writer 
felt no hesitancy in saying that appreciat- 
ing, as they must, the motives which 
prom _ him to silence, his fellow citizens 
would one and all join the editor of the 
Daily Evening News in congratulating him 
upon the lifting of this cloud from his life. 

“T only wish I had the language to ex- 
pee the way that old man looked when 

showed him the galley proofs of Bledsoe’s 
confession,” said Editor Tompkins to a 
little interested group gathered in his 
sanctum after the paper was on the streets 
that evening. “If I had such a power I’d 
have this Frenchman Balzac backed clear 
off the boards when it came to describing 
things. Gentlemen, let me tell you—I’ve 
been in this business all my life, and I’ve 
seen lots of things, but I never saw any- 
thing that was the beat of this thing. 

“Just as soon as this statement came 
to me in the mails this morning from that 
place out in Oklahoma I rushed it into 
type, and I had a set of galley proofs ener 
and I stuck ’em in my pocket and I put 
out for the Stackpole place out on Clay 
Street. I didn’t want to trust either of the 
reporters with this asad They’re both 
good, smart, likely bo but, at that, 
they’re only bos, and didn’ t know how 
they’d go at this thing; and, anyway, it 
looked like it was my job. 

“He was sitting on his porch reading, 
just a little old gray shell of a man, all 

unched up, and I walked up to him and I 
says: ‘You'll pardon me, Mr. Stackpole 
but I’ve come to ask you a question and 
then to show you something. Did you,’ I 
says, ‘ever know a man named A. Ham- 
ilton Bledsoe?’ 

“He sort of winced. He got up and 
made as if to go into the house without an- 
swering me. I suppose it’d been so long 
since he had anybody calling on him he 
hardly knew how to act. And then that 
question coming out of a clear sky, as you 
might say, and rousing up bitter memo- 
ries—not b pina that his bitter memo- 
ries needed any rousing, being always with 
him, anyway—may have jolted him pretty 
hard. But if he aimed to go inside he 
changed his mind when he got to the door. 
He turned round and came back. 

““*Yes,’ he says, as though the words 
were bein dragged out of him against his 
will, ‘I did once know a man of that name. 
He was commonly called Ham Bledsoe. He 
lived near where’—he checked himself up, 
here—‘he lived,’ he says, ‘in this county at 
one time. I knew him then.’ 

“«That being so,’ I says, ‘I judge the 
proper thing to do is to ask you to read 
these galley proofs,’ and I handed them 
over and he read them through without a 
word. Without a word, mind you, and yet 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Disco Products are the best that expe- 
rience, skill, care and ample resources enable 
us to produce. The name DISCO is an assur- 
ance of quality—complete satisfaction. 
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Detroit Storage Batteries owe their remark- 
able dependability and long life to the ex- 
treme care with which they are made, and 
the quality of materials used—all specially 
selected, tested and proved. The fact that 
Detroit Storage Batteries are hand-made is 
significant. Unit-seal construction permits 
any one cell to be removed without disturbing 
the others. Let your next battery be a Detroit. 
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VanBriggle Airplane Principle Carburetors 
bring new economy and efficiency to Ford, 
Maxwell and Dodge motors because of the 
VanBriggle AirplanePrinciple of Carburation 
with its absolute simplicity. No auxiliary 
air-valves, cams, weights or by-passes. No 
venturi tube and only one adjustment. 
Velocity of air automatically regulates fuel 
supply. Always primed—save fuel. 
> 

TiltLOK— the tilting, locking, steering 
wheel—locks with'a Yale lock and protects 
against theft—tilts either up or down and 
adds greatly to your comfort and pleasure in 
driving. Approved by Underwriters’ Labo- 
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ratories. Reduces theft insurance rates. 
Equip your car with Sere 


VanBriggle I, wane Ford Shock Absorbers 


smooth the way for your Ford—cushion 
every jolt and bump—act as snubber on re- 
bounds—minimize sidesway. They lessen 
strain on every part of your car—reduce up- 
keep costs—increase tire mileage. Quickly 
and easily installed on any Ford without re- 
moving wheels or changing perches. 
=> 

These Disco Products are sold through 
customary trade channels. If your jobber 
or dealer does not supply you, we will ship direct. 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Pat. May 6, 1919 


The Floor is The Producing Part 


Remove the factory side walls and roof—you do not stop produc- so helpful to men, machines and production efficiency. 
tion—you simply expose it to the elements and outside distractions. Kreolite’s patented process by which the blocks are impregnated 
On the floor of the factory machines hum, men labor, products with Kreolite Preservative Oil, makes them impervious to moisture 
move along to completion. And the expedition and econ- from above and below. And its exclusive design provides 
omy with which they move are governed entirely by the floor grooves which, filled with Kreolite binder pitch, make 
assistance or resistance encountered. the floor a single unit of such durability that it outlasts 
Kreolite Wood: Biock floors are fast displacing other the factory. 
types. Wemahe the fégnous Kreclite Lug Kreolite Wood Block floors are especially adapted for 
All kinds of manufacturers have found no_ other 04 Blocks for street pavements wse in machine shops, foundries, paper mills, tanneries, 


. pee and bridges. Write for literature. : a 
material so permanent, so _ resilient.'sso saving and loading platforms, and stables. 





Our Factory Floor Engineers are ready at all times to co-operate fully, without obligation, Send for our service or write for our book on Kreolite Floors. Write the Toledo office. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: Albany, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal Cities 
Western Sales Distributors—Western Wood Preserving Company, Spok Washi British Distributors—E. W. Tickle Lumber Co., Royal Liver Building, Pierhead, Liverpool, England 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

if he’d spoken a volume he couldn’t have 
told me any clearer what was passing 
through his mind when he came to the main 
facts than the way he did tell me just by 
the look that came into his face. Gentle- 
men, when you sit and watch a man sixty- 
odd years old being born again; when you 
see hope and life come back to him all in a 
minute; when you see his soul being re- 
made in a flash, you'll find you can’t de- 
scribe it afterwards, but you’re never going 
to forget it. And another thing you'll find 
is that there is nothing for you to say to 
him, nothing that you can say, nor hee. Rand 
that you want to say. 

“‘I did manage, when he was through, to 
ask him whether or not he wished to make 
a statement. That was all from me, mind 
you, and yet I’d gone out there with the 
idea in my head of getting material for a 
long newsy piece out of him—what we call 
in this business heart-interest stuff. All he 
said, though, as he handed me back the 
slips was, ‘No, sir; but I thank you—from 
the bottom of my heart I thank you.’ And 
then he shook hands with me—shook 
hands with me like a man who'd forgotten 
almost how ‘twas done—and he walked 
in his house and shut the door behind him, 
and I came on away feeling exactly as 
though I had seen a funeral turned into a 
resurrection.” 

Editor Tompkins thought he had that 
day written the final chapter, but he 
hadn’t. The final chapter he was to write 
the next day, following hard upon a dé- 
nouement which to Mr. Tompkins, he with 
his own eyes having seen what he had seen, 
was so profound a puzzle that ever there- 
after he mentally catalogued it under one 
of his favorite headlining phrases: ‘‘ De- 
plorable Affair Shrouded in Mystery.” 


Let us go back a few hours. For a fact, 
Mr. Tompkins had been witness to a spirit’s 
resurrection. It was as he had borne testi- 
mony—a life had been reborn before his 
eyes. Even so, he, the sole spectator to and 
chronicler of the glory of it, could not know 
the depth and the sweep and the swing of 
the great heartening swell of joyous relief 
which uplifted Dudley Stackpole at the 
reading of the dead Bledsoe’s words. None 
save Dudley Stackpole himself was ever to 
have a true appreciation of the utter sweet- 
ness of that cleansing flood, nor he for long. 

As he closed his door upon the editor, 
plans, aspirations, ambitions already were 
flowing to his brain, borne there upon that 
ground swell of sudden happiness. Into the 
back spaces of his mind long-buried desires 
went riding like chips upon a torrent. The 
substance of his patiently endured self- 
martyrdom was lifted all in a second, and 
with it the shadow of it. He would be 
thenceforth as other men, living as they 
lived, taking, as they did, an active share 
and hand in communal life. He was getting 
old. The good news had come late, but not 
too late. That day would mark the total 
disappearance of the morbid lonely re- 
cluse and the rejuvenation of the normal- 
thinking, normal-habited citizen. That 
very day he would make a beginning of the 
new order of things. 

And that very day he did; at least he 
tried. He put on his hat and he took his 
cane in his hand and as he started down 
the street he sought to put smartness and 
springiness into his gait. If the attempt 
was a sorry failure he, for one, did not ap- 
preciate the completeness of the failure. 
He meant, anyhow, that his step no longer 
should be purposeless and mechanical; 
that his walk should hereafter have intent 
in it. And as he came down the porch steps 
he looked about him, not dully, with sick 
and uninforming eyes, but with a livened 
interest in all familiar homely things. 

Coming to his gate he saw, near at hand, 
Squire Jonas, now a gnarled but still 
sprightly octogenarian, leaning upon a 
fence post surveying the universe at large, 
as was the squire’s daily custom. He called 
out a good morning and waved his stick in 
greeting toward the squire with a gesture 
which he endeavored to make natural. His 
aging muscles, staled by thirty-odd years 
of lack of practice at such tricks, merely 
made it jerky and forced. Still, the friendly 
design was there, plainly to be divined; 
and the neighborly tone of his voice. But 
the squire, ordinarily the most courteous 
of persons, and certainly one of the most 
talkative, did not return the salutation. 
Astonishment congealed his faculties, tied 
his tongue and paralyzed his biceps. He 
stared dumbly a moment, and then, hav- 
ing regained coherent powers, he jammed 


his brown-varnished straw hat firmly | 
upon his ancient + and went scrambling 
up his gravel walk as fast as two rheu- 
matic underpinnings would take him, and 
on into his house like a man bearing incred- 
ible and unbelievable tidings. 

Mr. Stackpole opened his gate and 
passed out and started down the sidewalk. | 
Midway of the next square he overtook a | 
man he knew—an elderly watchmaker, a | 
Swiss by birth, who worked at Nagel’s jew- | 
elry store. Hundreds, perhaps - tvhed ate 
of times he had passed this man upon the | 
street. Always before he had passed him | 
with averted eyes and a stiff nod of recog- | 
nition. Now, coming up behind the other, 
Mr. Stackpole bade him a cheerful good 
day. At the sound of the words the Swiss 
spun on his heel, then gulped audibly and 
backed away, flinching almost as though a 
blow had been aimed at him. He muttered 
some meaningless something, confusedly: 
he stared at Mr. Stackpole with widened 
eyes like one who beholds an apparition in 
the broad of the day; he stepped on his 
own feet and got in his own way as he 
shrank to the outer edge of the narrow 

avement. Mr. Stackpole was minded to 
all into step alongside the Swiss, but the 
latter would not have it so. He stumbled 
anne for a few yards, mute and plainly 
terribly embarrassed at finding himself in 
this unexpected company, and then with a 
muttered sound which might be interpreted 
as an apology or an explanation, or as a 
token of profound surprise on his part, or 
as combination of them all, he turned ab- 
ruptly off into a grassed side lane which 
ran up into the old Enders orchard and 
ended nowhere at all in particular. Once 
his back was turned to Mr. Stackpole, he 
blessed himself fervently. On his face was 
the look of one who would fend off what is | 
evil and supernatural. 

Mr. Stackpole continued on his way. On 
a vacant lot at Franklin and Clay Streets 
four small boys were playing one-eyed-cat. 
Switching his cane at the weed tops with 
strokes which he strove to make casual, he 
stopped to watch them, a half smile of 
approbation on his face. Pose and expres- 
sion showed that he desired their approval 
for his approval! of theirskill. Theystopped, | 
too, when they saw him—stopped short. 
With one accord they ceased their play, 
staring at him. Nervously the batsman 
withdrew to the farther side of the com- 
mon, dragging his bat behind him. The 
three others followed, casting furtive looks 
backward over their shoulders. Under a 
tree at the back of the lot they conferred 
together, all the while shooting quick diffi- 
dent glances toward where he stood. It was 
plain something had put a blight upon their 
spirits; also, even at this distance, they 
radiated a sort of inarticulate suspicion— 
a suspicion of which plainly he was the | 
object. 

For long years Mr. Stackpole’s faculties | 
for observation of the motives and actions | 
of his fellows had been sheathed. Still, | 
disuse had not altogether dulled them. | 
Constant introspection had not destroyed 
his gift for speculation. It was rusted, but 
still workable. He had read aright Squire 
Jonas’ stupefaction, the watchmaker’s 
ludicrous alarm. He now read aright the 
chill which the very sight of his altered 
mien—cheerful and sprightly where they | 
had expected grim aloofness—had thrown 
upon the spirits of the ball players. Well, | 
he could understand it all. The alteration | 
in him, coming without prior warning, had 
startled them, frightened them, really. 
Well, that — have been expected. The 
way had not been paved properly for the 
transformation. It would be different when 
the Daily Evening News came out. He 
would go back home—he would wait. 
When they had read what was in the paper 
people would not avoid him or flee from 
him. They would be coming into his house 
to wish him well, to reéstablish old relations 
with him. Why, it would be almost like 
holding a reception. He would be to those 
of his own age as a friend of their youth, 
returning after a long absence to his people, 
with the dour stranger who had lived in his 
house while he was away now driven out and 
gone forever. 

He turned about and he went back home 
and he waited. But for a while nothing 
happened, except that in the middle of the 
afternoon Aunt Kassie unaccountably dis- 
appeared. She was gone when he left his 
seat on the front porch and went back to 
the kitchen to give her some instruction 
touching on supper. At dinnertime, enter- 
ing his dining room, he had without con- | 
scious intent whistled the bars of an old | 
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Joined to moderate price in the Macey line 
of today, is the same fine quality which 
two generations have known. Macey 
Sectional Bookcases reveal this in a range 
from plain oak to handsome period de- 
signs, with patented doors that never stick 





Fire-resisting, amply strong to withstand 
a fall, yet not too heavy, Macey Steel 
Safes economically combine protection 
with convenience. Each size may be 
equipped as desired with Macey steel or 
wood files, or with steel shelves and up- 
right partitions 





Customers’ and clerks’ shoes do not bump 
the base of a Macey Counterheight File. 
Although it has 5” sanitary legs, its green 
linoleum top is on the standard 42” level 
from the floor. Open or closed side units 
eliminate costly end panels 

Catalog, with address of an Authorized Macey 


Representative—a good store to patronize—on 
request. Or look for this window identification 


THE LINE 





. Steel Files, Wood Files, Filing Supplies, Steel Safes, 


Office Desks, Matched Office Suites, 
Sectional Bookcases 


THE MACEY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, «Mich. 
Made in Canada at Woodstock, Ont. European Office at London 
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Positively 
Forces Lubricant 
into Chassis Bearings 


ACH the coupling of the flex- 

ible steel hose to the Alemite 

Fitting on the chassis bearing — 

hold the Alemite Compressor firmly with 
one hand—turn the handle of the threaded 
shaft with the other. . 500 pounds pressure 
to the square inch is Tile exareed upon 
the lubricant in the compressor, positively 
forcing new clean grease into the bearing 
until it oozes out through the openings. 


Every chassis bearing on your car may be pos- 
itively lubricated in less than thirty minutes. 


Alemite High Pressure lubrication of the 
chassis bearings of your car means lessened depre- 
ciation, lower maintenance and replacement costs, 
and longer life for every unit. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 
System consists of one compressor with flexible 
steel hose and a sufficient number of Alemite ball 
check fittings for any make or model of car, truck 
or tractor. These take the place of all grease and 
oil cups, Easily installed by anyone. ice, from 
$7.85 to $30.00, dependent upon number of points 
of lubrication and style of fittings. 


Ask your dealer, garage or repair man. 
Write for copy of ‘‘Lubricating Facts.”’ 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


361 WEST SUPERIOR 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also Manufacturers of ick Gas-Co-Lator, Bassick Graphite 
Penetrating Oil and ick Shur-Lite Cigar Lighter. 


There is an Aiemite Lubricator Company in each of the 
following cities : 
Baltimore; Boston; Bridgeport; 
Buffalo; Butte; Calgary, Alberta, 
Tk Canada; Alemite Lubricator Co. of 
° Canade, 3. ball Cedemen, Chi- 
cago; leveland; Dallas; nver; 
Install Detroit; Des Moines; El Paso; Far- 
£: Indianapolis; Jacksonville; 
ansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Milwaukee; inneapolis; 
Montreal, Canada, John Millen & 
Son, Ltd.; Newark; New Orleans; 
New York, Below; Omaha; 
Philadelphia; Portland, Oregon; 
St. Louis; St. Paui; Sait Lake City; 
San Francisco; Seattle; Toronto, 
Canada, John Millen & Son, Ltd 
*The Bassick 
Service Corp., 
1780 Broadway 
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air, and at that she had dropped a plate of 
hot egg bread and vanished into the pan- 
try, leaving the spilt fragments upon the 
floor. Nor had she returned. He had made 
his meal unattended. Now, while he looked 
for her, she was hurrying down the alley, 
bound for the home of her preacher. She 
felt the need of his holy counsels and the 
reading of scriptural passages. She was 
used to queerness in her master, but if he 
were going crazy all of a sudden, why that 
would be a different matter altogether. So 
presently she was confiding to her spiritual 
adviser. 

Mr. Stackpole returned to the porch and 
sat down again and waited for what was tc 
be. Through the heat of the waning after- 
noon Clay Street was almost deserted; but 
toward sunset the thickening tides of pedes- 
trian travel began flowing by his house as 
men returned homeward from work. He 
had a bowing acquaintance with most of 
those who passed. 

Two or three elderly men and women 


| among them he had known fairly well in 


years past. But no single one of those who 
came along turned in at his gate to offer 
him the congratulation he so eagerly de- 


| sired; no single one, at sight of him, all 
| poised and expectant, paused to call out 
| kindly words across the palings of his fence. 


Yet they must have heard the news. He 
knew that they had heard it—all of them— 
knew it by the stares they cast toward the 
house front as they went by. There was 
more, though, in the staring than a quick- 
ened interest or a sharpened curiosity. 

Was he wrong, or was there also a sort of 
subtle resentment in it? Was there a sense 
vaguely conveyed that even these old ac- 
quaintances of his felt almost personally 
aggrieved that a town character should 
have ceased thus abruptly to be a town 
character—that they somehow felt a sub- 
tle injustice had been done to public opin- 
ion, an affront offered to civic tradition, 
through this unexpected sloughing off by 
him of the rdle he for so long had worn? 

He was not wrong. There was an essence 
of a floating, formless resentment there. 
Over the invisible tendons of mental telep- 
athy it came to him, registering emphati- 
cally. 

As he shrank back in his chair he 
summoned his philosophy to give him balm 
and consolation for his disappointment. 
It would take time, of course, for people to 
grow accustomed to the change in him— 
that was only natural. In a few days, now, 
when the shock of the sensation had worn 
off, things would be different. They would 
forgive him for breaking a sort of unuttered 
communal law, but one hallowed, as it 
were, by rote and custom. He vaguely 
comprehended that there might be such a 
law for his case—a canon of procedure 
which, unnatural in itself, had come with 
the passage of the passing years to be quite 
naturally accepted. 

Well, perhaps the man who broke such 
a law, even though it were originally of 
his own fashioning, must abide the con- 
sequences. Even so, though, things must 
be different when the minds of people 
had readjusted. This he told himself over 
and over again, seeking in its steady repe- 
— salve for his hurt, overwrought feel- 
ngs. 

And his nights—surely they would be 
different! Therein, after all, lay the roots 
of the peace and the surcease which hence- 
forth would be his portion. At thought of 
this prospect, now imminent, he uplifted 
his soul in a silent pean of thanksgiving. 

Having no one in whom he ever had con- 
fided, it followed naturally that no one else 
knew what torture he had suffered through 
all the nights of all these years stretching 
behind him in so terribly long a perspec- 
tive. No one else knew how he had craved 
for the darkness which all the time he had 
both feared and shunned. No one else 
knew how miserable a travesty on sleep 
his sleep had been, first reading until a 
heavy physical weariness came, then lying 
in his bed through the latter hours of the 
night, fitfully dozing, often rousing, while 
from either side of his bed, from the ceiling 
above, from the headboard behind him, 
and from the footboard, strong lights 
played full and flary upon his twitching, 
aching eyelids; and finally, towards dawn, 
with every nerve behind his eyes taut with 
pain and strain, awakening unrefreshed 
to consciousness of that nimbus of unre- 
lieved false glare which encircled him, and 
the stench of melted tallow and the stale 
reek of burned kerosene foul in his nose. 
That, now, had been the hardest of all to 
endure. Endured unceasingly, it had been 
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because of his dread of a thing infinitely 
worse—the agonized, twisted, dying face 
of Jess Tatum leaping at him out of shad- 
ows. But now, thank God, that ghost of 
his own conjuring, that wraith never seen 
but always feared, was laid to rest forever. 
Never again would conscience put him, 
soul and body, upon the rack. This night 
he would sleep—sleep as little children do 
in the all-enveloping, friendly, comforting 


ark. 

Scarcely could he wait till a proper bed- 
time hour came. He forgot that he had had 
no supper; forgot in that delectable antici- 
pation the disillusionizing experiences of 
the day. Mechanicaily he had, as dusk 
came on, turned on the lights throughout 
the house, and force of habit still operating, 
he left them all on when at eleven o’clock 
he quitted the brilliantly illuminated porch 
and went to his bedroom on the second 
floor. He undressed and he put on him his 
night wear, becoming a grotesque shrunken 
figure, what with his meager naked legs 
and his ashen eager face and thin dust- 
colored throat rising above the collarless 
neckband of the garment. He blew out the 
flame of the oil lamp which burned on a 
reading stand at the left side of his bed and 
extinguished the two candles which stood 
on a table at the left side. 

Then he got in the bed and stretched 
out his arms, one aloft, the other behind 
him, finding with the fingers of this hand 
the turncock of the gas burner which swung 
low from the ceiling at the end of a goose- 
necked iron pipe, ‘finding with the fingers 
of that hand the wall switch which con- 
trolled the battery of electric lights round- 
about, and with a long-drawn sigh of happy 
deliverance he turned off both gas and 
electricity simultaneously and sank his head 
toward the pillow. 

The pzaned sigh turned to a shriek of 
mortal terror. Quaking in every limb, ery- 
ing out in a continuous frenzy of fright, he 
was up again on his knees seeking with 
quivering hands for the switch; pawing 
about then for matches with which to re- 
light the gas. For the blackness—that 
blackness to which he had been stranger 
for more than half his life—had come upon 
him as an enemy smothering him, muffling 
his head in its terrible black folds, stop- 
ping his nostrils with its black fingers, 
gripping his windpipe with black cords, so 
that his breathing stopped. 

That blackness for which he had craved 
with an unappeasable hopeless craving 
through thirty years and more was become 
a horror and adevil. He had driven it from 
him. When he bade it return it returned 
not as a friend and a comforter but as a 
mocking fiend. 

For months and years past he had realized 
that his optic nerves, punished and preyed 
upon by constant and unwholesome bril- 
liancy, were nearing the point of collapse, 
and that all the other nerves in his body, 
frayed and fretted, too, were all askew and 
jangled. Cognizant of this he still could 
see no hope of relief, since his fears were 
greater than his reasoning powers or his 
strength of will. With the fear lifted and 
eternally dissipated in a breath, he had 
thought to find solace and soothing and 
restoration in the darkness. But now the 
darkness, for which his soul in its longing 
and his body in its stress had cried out un- 
ceasingly and vainly, was denied him too. 
He could face neither the one thing nor the 
other. 

Squatted there in the huddle of the bed 
coverings, he reasoned it all out, and pres- 
ently he found the answer. And the answer 
was this: Nature for a while forgets and 
forgives offenses against her, but there 
comes a time when Nature ceases to for- 
give the mistreatment of the body and the 
mind, and sends then her law of atonement, 
to be visited upon the transgressor with 
interest compounded a hundredfold. The 
user of narcotics knows it; the drunkard 
knows it; and this poor self-crucified vic- 
tim of his own imagination—he knew it 
too. The hint of it had that day been re- 
flected in the attitude of his neighbors, for 
they merely had obeyed, without conscious 
realization or analysis on their part, a law 
of the natural scheme of things. The direct 
proof of it was, by this nighttime thing, re- 
vealed and made yet plainer. He stood 
convicted, a chronic violator of the immu- 
table rule. And he knew, likewise, there 
was but one way out of the coil—and took 
it, there in his bedroom, vividly ringed 
about by the obscene and indecent cireclet 
of his lights which kept away the blessed, 
cursed darkness while the suicide’s soul was 
passing. 
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something important io say. 











- You know, and { know, that the policies of this 
bysiness are-simple, and plain, and easily understood, 
You know, and I know, that the biggest job in run- 
ning these big hotels i: to keep che human side of 
service up to our standard. The mechanical service- 
features don’t make one one-hundredth the trouble 
that the people who give service do, 
Our guests are promised, by our policies and in our 
advertising and otherwise, a service that isn’t only 
thorough, but is also helpful; that isn’t perfunctory, 
and that is interested; that im’t ever grudging, and 
is always courteous. 
























Those written promises, made to our customers, are 
just as binding on us as arc the written promises to 
our bankers to pay them certain moneys. 

What I'm saying to you, here and now, is that 
those promises must and will be kept; and I'm saying 
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‘An Advertisement to Our Employees: 


People generally pay more attention to telegrams than to letters, don’t they? 
You agree, because you know that the man who pays several times the 
cost of a letter to get his message before you quickly and prominently has 


That's exactly why I'm giving you-this message in expensive — and valuable 
_--space when I might get it to you more economically in several other ways. 
That's why I'm advertising, to you, the service you give. 

There's another reason, too. I'm here going on public record with this — 
which I wouldn't be if the same sheet of printed words were sent to you 
at the hotel or at your home address, ~ 


it in this way, in addition to all the other ways 
you know about, because I want you to know 
that these are promises of record, and that neither 
you nor I nor anybody working in these hotels 
can forget them or neglect them, and get away 
with it, 

All previous insttuctions stand, you understand, 
and all alibis are outlawed. You're to do all your 
authority permits toward satisfying any guest, and 
if that doesn't satisfy him you're to see that he gets 
to your superior. 

You're to be guided by the Codes; you're to use 
your head, 


1 don’t want to preach, and § don’t want to scold. 
If I do either I'll do it in private. What I'm try- 
ing to do is to put this to you in the most forceful 
way I can think of. 

If you have ever been doubtful as to whether we 
mean what we say, this ought to settle it, 


Lortlow,.. 


Pennsylvania 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York. The Largest Hotel in the World 


January (5, 1921 
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THE SATURDAY 


DREAMLIGHT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T don’t know, I’m trying to find out. 
A friend of mine is looking for it.’”’ 

“Looking for what—trouble?”’ 

“No, for ideal love. What’s the most 
necessary ingredient? Suppose,” I ex- 
plained, “‘that you were mixing a cocktail.” 

**Suppose,’’ suggested Myrtle, ‘‘you do.” 

“Suppose one were mixing a cocktail. 
Well, gin would be the necessary ingre- 
dient, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“T’ll say so.” 

“All right. Then as the gin is to the 
cocktail, what is to ideal love?”’ 

“A man and a girl,”’ she answered with- 
out much effort. 

I started to laugh, but suddenly changed 
my mind. I looked at her with amazement 
and some admiration. 

“Myrtle,” I said, “I believe you’re abso- 
lutely right. The answer is so simple that 
philosophers have overlooked it. Aman and 
a girl—why, it’s not only the gin in the 
cocktail. It’s the vermuth and the cherry 
and everything. It’s all that is necessary.” 

“‘Well,” said Myrtle, pleased at my 
praise, “‘ask me another one.” 

“I'll ask you to tea at five o’clock this 
afternoon,” said I. ‘‘ Will you come?” 

““Yes, my dear. What will I wear?”’ 

“A simple, dark tailored suit and a 
string of green beads around your neck,” 
I instructed her. “‘I’ll loan you the beads.” 

Myrtle nodded approvingly. Then she 
retired to dress. 

“Who all’s coming?”’ she called out 
from the dressing room. 

“‘Cynthia Bowen’s the guest of honor. 
You know her, don’t you?” 

““You mean the crazy poetess? I thought 
you couldn't stand her.” 

“T can’t,” I agreed. ‘But I’m asking a 
crazy poet to meet her.” 

“Oh, I see. Who else?”’ 

“Almost every woman I know. My 
friend the poet wants to meet all of the 
varieties. But I have picked out Cynthia 
for his mate and I shall lay great stress on 
her. I shall throw the crazy poet to the 
lioness.”’ 

“Are you sure he’s crazy enough to 
stand for it? He’d have to be pretty damn 
crazy. Ugh, that woman! She makes me 
shudder all over. She—she’s like snakes, 
sort of long and slippery and curly, and 
she’s much too old to look good with her 
hair bobbed.” 

“‘She’s only thirty-four,” I pointed out. 

But Myrtlesaid “‘ Thirty-four, my neck!”’ 
which meant that she did not believe me. 

Cynthia Bowen, in spite of Myrtle’s 
aversion for her, was a personage in her 
way. She was the acknowledged leader of 
the free versifiers—had formulated their 
creed and written their rules, or rather their 
disregard for rules. In the course of her half 
dozen years of literary productivity she 
had published four slender volumes of 
rimeless, meterless, meaningless poetry— 
at least she and her disciples termed it 
poetry—and these volumes had been hailed 
by the moderns as the light of the new 
school. Her last volume, entitled Armfuls 
of Purple, she had graciously presented to 
me with an inscription on the flyleaf ex- 
pressing her gratitude for a decoration I 
had done for one of the poems when it had 
appeared in a popular magazine. Yes, in- 
deed, she had become so famous that she 
was popular. Since that time she had 
insisted on calling me one of her most 
sympathetic and understanding friends, al- 
thetan to tell the truth I neither sympa- 
thized with nor understood her. 

But for Mortimer Hurd—well, whom 
more appropriate could I have selected? 
“No one, certainly,” I said to myself. And 
so she was to be my "see de résistance at 
the tea; she was the filly whom I was back- 
ing in the Ideal Love Stakes. 

“Myrtle,” I said severely, “Cynthia 
Bowen is a woman of very high intelligence; 
so high in fact that she is a mystic. Do you 
know what that means?” 

“No,” said Myrtle. 

“Well, neither do i. 
she is one.” 

“‘She’s a poor prune,” asserted Myrtle. 

“Perhaps so, perhaps so. But you 
mustn’t say it out loud, because probably 
that’s what a mystic is.” 


But nevertheless 


mr 

AN A QUARTER to five o’clock Mor- 
timer arrived, explaining that he had 
ceme early for the purpose of having a few 
minutes alone with me before the arrival 


of the herd. Of course he did not employ 
the rather png term “herd” to 
designate my guests. He was far too seri- 
ous to be coiloquial—serious and very ap- 
parently nervous. He explained that he 
had had during his life few opportunities 
to meet women, and that as a consequence 
he found himself shy in their presence. 

“T don’t know what to say to them,” he 
complained. 

“Flattery always goes well. Tell them 
they’re beautiful and unusual.” 

“Yes,”’ he said dubiously, “but I want 
to be sincere. I want to get below the 
surface.” 

I held up my hands, horrified. 

“Whatever you do,” I exclaimed, “don’t 
do that! Don’t you realize that a woman 
is merely a beautiful picture? Well, if you 
had a beautiful picture you wouldn’t go 
to work to scrape the paint off it in order 
to get down to the canvas, would you? 
No, no, Mortimer, you mustn’t take 
women too seriously or you'll be riding for 
a fall. Take them just as they are, pink and 
white and gold, selfish, vain and untruth- 
ful, sympathetic, tender and adorable.” 

“But,” said Mortimer, “‘they must have 
brains—some of them surely have brains.” 

“No, they have wits.” 

Mortimer laughed, and I saw that he 
was unconvinced. 

“I don’t believe that you know any more 
about them than I do,” said he. ‘Tell me 
who is coming.” 

“First and foremost,” I answered, “is 
Cynthia Bowen. Perhaps you will think 
she has brains. There are several brainless 
people that do think so. She writes poetry. 
If you can understand it—well and good. 
She is not very beautiful, but she is effec- 
tive. She gets herself up well, I mean, and 
she poses admirably.” 

“‘She sounds interesting.” 

“Exactly! That’s just what she does— 
sounds interesting. I’m betting on her.” 

“You're what?” 

“Never mind, Then there will be two 
sisters—twins—young girls who adore 
studioteas. Theyare called Porter—Gladys 
and Dorothy—but I don’t know which is 
which, and it ane | makes no difference, 
because they say the same things. They 
lisp a little and giggle offensively.” 

“Come, come, Gavin,’’ Mortimer re- 
monstrated, “I’m sure you're not doing 
your friends justice.” 

“They’re not my friends; they’re my 
acquaintances. I don’t have women friends. 
Oh, yes, I have perhaps one—Myrtle Bent, 
my model! She’ll be here, too, but you 
won’t care much for her, as she is totally 
uneducated. You may like Vera Joyce— 
you know—the actress. She’ll talk seri- 
ously with you if you'll talk shop. She'll 
tell you just why she is the greatest actress 
in America and what face cream she uses. 
You may even be able to persuade her to 
recite something in French. Do you know 
any French? Oh, yes, of course you do! 
Well, then perhaps if you don’t want to be 
disillusioned you’d better urge her to stick 
to English.” 

“You're a cynic,” said Mortimer. “Isn’t 
there anybody coming whom you like?” 

“I told you—Myrtle, for one. And 
there’s a Mrs. Green, a divorcée, whom I 
like very much. She has no soul and no 
shame. I doubt if she would share your 
sense of values, unless you’ve changed a 
great deal since college.” 

“T haven’t changed much,” said Mor- 
timer moodily. “I’ve stagnated. But I’ve 
done a lot of thinking.” 

I nodded, 

“T fear so,” I said. ‘‘ And there’s always 
a lot more to be done.” 

Our conversation was halted abruptly at 
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that point by the appearance of my wire- | 
haired Jap announcing the arrival of many | 
ladies. They came almost all at the same | 


time, bearing with them a medley of scents 
and a few insignificant male satellites. The 
Porter twins brought along two nice young 
boys recently graduated from Princeton who 
juggled surprisingly well with the forks and 
the spoons and the saucers, and proved a 
really welcome addition to an otherwise 
rather serious-minded gathering. 

Cynthia Bowen, as was her custom, 
arrived a little late, but unruffled and 
dreamy eyed. 

“T am exhausted,” she said, enunciating 
with great precision. But she was always 
exhausted and she always enunciated pre- 
cisely —almost preciously. 











The Quaker 


waits at every door 


Many housewives get oat flakes without the Quaker Oats 


flavor—just because they don’t insist. 


Many other housewives force their grocers to send overseas 
for Quaker. That is done by oat lovers nearly all the world over. 


Quaker Oats wait at every door. 
them if you ask. They cost no fancy price. 
They are flaked from queen grains only 
flavory oats. 
are the cream of the oats. 





The oat is the greatest food that grows. 
ideal food in balance and completeness. 
a vim-food it has age-old fame. 


Children need its minerals, adults need its energy. 


enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 
It is supreme food—make it delightful. 
Let every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Your grocer will supply 


just the rich, plump, 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel, but they 
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An Oat Confection 
Quaker Macaroons 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 

eggs, 244 cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 

baking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. ? 
Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks \ 


of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added, and 
add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff 
and add last. Drop on buttered tins 
with teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 


Makes about 65 cookies. 
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How to keep dainty and attractive i 
throughout the activities of the long, 
hot summer days, is the perplexing 
thought of most women. 

How allay the sting and ugly flush of sun- 
burn? How relieve that excessive oiliness, 





those clogged pores, blotches and other 
blemishes? 
Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing lather all the requi- 
sites for helping women to retain their loveliness and charm 
Foy re on all occasions. It embodies just enough 
aw of the Resinol properties to be soothing 
and healing to the irritated spots, and act 
as protection for the healthy skin. 





Its mild fragrance is a reminder of the 
summer woods and nothing can excel the 
cool comfort that follows a bath with this 
pure soap. 


Begin today to safeguard your skin by the regular use of Resinol Soap. 
All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 


Miniature cake free on request. 
Dept. 8-F, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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| “We will have tea yok immediately, 
Cynthia,” I said. ‘And, if you want, I 
| might find you a cocktail.” 

“You know I never drink,” she answered 
reproachfully. ‘Moreover, I am not ex- 
hausted physically. I am simply mentally 
fatigued. I have been at my work.” 

“Of course,”’ said I, and observed that 
she clas a sheet of foolscap in her left 
hand. Verses, indubitably. Well, it meant 
that we should have to listen to them before 
the afternoon was over. 

“You will kill yourself, my dear lady,” I 
murmured—‘“ you will kill yourself to give 
pleasure to the world.” 

When I thought over that phrase later 
its meaning seemed ambiguous; but I in- 
tended it as a compliment, and Cynthia 
Bowen wag not the person to take it for 
anything else. I presented Mortimer. 

“A poet,” I said, “and, if he will forgive 
me, an idealist.” 

She sighed immediately, lowered her 
head and looked up at him, smiling wist- 
fully. 

“He does not understand!” she said, 
indicating me with a gesture of her heavily 
ringed hand. 

So much for me. Mortimer was instantly 
and visibly interested; so interested that 
he did not see Myrtle Bent when she came 
in quietly and unobtrusively. 

“Well,” said Myrtle, ‘‘here Il am. Now 
what do I do? Talk? Eat? Drink tea? 
Behave like a lady?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so; not like too much 
of a lady in any case. There’s a woman 
you'll like—Mrs, Green. Come and we'll 
talk to her.” 

*“Where’s your poet? Is that him talking 
to Cynthia Bowen?” 

“Yes,” I said. “You don’t have to 
bother about him though. He’s fixed.” 

“Fixed, is he?’’ repeated Myrtle, squint- 
ing up her eyes at him. “ Fixed,eh? H’m!” 

“What do you mean by that?’”’ 

“Nothing,” said Myrtle. “But I kind of 
like his looks. He looks innocent.” 

“He is,” I assured her. 

“Well, it’s a pity. That Cynthia Bow- 
en’s no woman for him.” 

“Why, Myrtle!’’ I exclaimed, not a 
little amused. 

“Oh, I don’t mean she ain’t moral,’”’ 
Myrtle hastened to say. ‘“‘I mean she 
ain’t honest. She’s always pretending her 
head’s in the clouds. I heard her say once 
that she could forget she had a body, and 
that she was sorry she did have one. Well, 
if I had her body I'd be sorry and want to 
forget it, too.” 

“You're jealous,’ I suggested. 

“‘ Jealous, my neck!”’ said Myrtle, which 
meant that she was not jealous. 

We joined Emma Green and Vera Joyce, 
who were listening to a young actor describe 
his conception of the part of Richard III. 
His conception, it is perhaps needless to 
say, was greatly at variance from that of 
John Barrymore. Vera was waiting impa- 
tiently to explain her conception of the 
part of Ophelia. In one corner of the room 
the two Princeton youths were juggling 
the tea saucers very deftly, to the hyster- 
ical amusement of the Porter twins; and 
on the divan, aloof from the frivolous 
throng, sat Mortimer Hurd and Cynthia 
Bowen, deep in earnest conversation and 
forgetful doubtless of their bodies. 

A satellite of Cynthia’s, finding the 
planet around which he was wont to re- 
volve occupied with what had the appear- 
ance of being a fixed star, drifted over to 
join our group. He explained to us that 
Cynthia had that very morning composed a 
masterpiece which he dared to hope she 
might be willing to read to us. Indeed he 
appealed to me to beseech her to render us 
that favor, saying that I as host would 
possibly be able to persuade her, whereas 
he as a mere disciple dared not urge so 
precious a boon. 

I assented with so little enthusiasm that 
he probably thought that I, too, was awed. 
Myrtle and Emma Green exchanged glances 
of amusement and despair; that is to say, 
they raised their eyebrows and deepened 
the dimples at the corners of their mouths; 
but they might just as discreetly have 
cried aloud, “‘ For heaven’s sake, spare us!”’ 

I advanced to the divan and ventured 
timidly to interrupt the conversation. They 
| were discussing, | remember, the value of 
| art in life, and were, I think, on the point 
| of settling it.definitely to their own satis- 
faction—an amazing achievement in so 
short a time. 
| “Cynthia,’’ I said, pointing to the sheet 
| of foolseap which she still clasped in her 
| hand—* Cynthia, you really must.” 
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She looked up at me, a little annoyed 
until she understood the reason for my in- 
trusion. 

“Oh, that!” she said. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘you must let us hear it.” 

She shook her head in a manner that 
persuaded me she required little urging. 

“T eouldn’t. Not to-day at any rate. 
Not to so many. Some other time, per- 
haps, when—ah, well, Mr. Hurd will under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“Of course,” said Mortimer with con- 
viction and a wave of his hand. ‘One 
must have an audience that is in tune.” 

She smiled on him gratefully but lan- 
guidly. 

“IT knew you would understand,” she 
murmured, and flattened out the sheet of 
paper across her knee. 

“Please,”’ I begged, “read it to us. We 
all want to hear it, dear lady. We are all 
in tune.” 

“Must I?” said she, and I knew then 
that she must. 

I turned to face the room and announced 
that Miss Cynthia Bowen would honor us 
by reading the unpublished manuscript of 
her latest poem. The two Princeton youths 
ceased from juggling and a solemn de- 
pressing silence ensued, broken at length 
by the wistful voice of the poetess herself. 

“You will bear with it, I trust,”’ said she. 
“Tt is so young—it is my last-born.” 

The silence continued, for no one found 
any suitable comment to this. 

“It is ealled,’’ crooned Cynthia—‘“‘it is 
called Dreamlight.”’ 

Somebody said ah ecstatically; and 
forthwith, taking our cue, we al! said ah. 
Myrtle, I noticed, overdid it to such an 
extent that she almost showed her tongue. 

“Dreamlight,”’ repeated Cynthia, her 
eyes half closed. A short pause and she 
gave it to us as follows: 


“Tt is night, my beloved, 
It is amethystine. 
Do you see the three balloons 
mounting into the lazulite, 
Like three thoughts? Scarlet 
and purple and blue. 
In my right hand I hold the morning, 
and in my left a grief, 
And on my head is a crown of doubt. 
It is night, my beloved, 
it is amethystine. 


“Yes, you have drunk at the well 
and still you are unslaked. 
It is hot when the sun is high, 
but why so when you glisten 
with star dust? 
What is it that you seek? 
Scarlet and purple you have, 
and yet you would have blue? 
Ah, my beloved, it is night, 
it is amethystine. 


“They came with their heads bowed 
down, even as merrymakers 
satiated with shadows. 
They came and I knew not who they were. 
See, the balloons are three, 
and they ascend, purple and scarlet and blue, 
Like tkvse who came girdled with sacrifice. 
I know them now, 
for now I am resurgent. 
It is night, my beloved, 
it is amethystine.”’ 


She ceased and lay back exhausted. 
There was applause, some of it sincere, 
most of it bewildered. What else can one 
do? The satellite was the first to find 
words. 

“You have expressed,’’ he said earnestly, 
“something that has never before been 
even attempted. You have hewn a new 
path. We are your eternal debtors.” 

I glanced at Mortimer and saw that he 
was enthusiastic but perplexed, and I sur- 
mised that he had reached that unfor- 
tunate state where he mistrusted his own 
critical judgment. Granting that that was 
poetry, the poor fellow must have thought 
that he had a great deal to learn—or to 
unlearn. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, 
Shelley and Keats; Villon, Lamartine, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine—he had gone to their 
school, and behold, they had taught him 
nothing! 

“Well,” I said to myself, “‘we shall soon 
see whether he is worth saving. If he 
— that woman—why, he deserves to get 

er.” 

And in an endeavor to mitigate the 
funereal gloom which had fallen over my 
guests I went to the Princeton boys and 
urged them to resume their juggling. Then 
I started the phonograph and we danced 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
riotously in reaction; and during the dan- 
cing Mortimer Hurd and Cynthia Bowen 
left together with a mere wave of the hand 
to me as a farewell. 

“T think they understand each other,” I 
remarked to Myrtle, with whom I was 
dancing at the moment. 

“‘Understand each other, my neck!”’ said 
Myrtle, which meant that she did not think 
they understood each other at all. 


Iv 


DID not see Mortimer Hurd for more 

than a week, but I gathered that during 
that period Cynthia Bowen saw him daily. 
As I had prophesied, the poetess had 
enthralled him—interested him first, mys- 
tified him, then captured him. That, I be- 
lieve, is the usual sequence, except that 
sometimes it is possible for a woman to 
succeed without the mystification. 

At the end of ten days Mortimer came 
to see me, full of apologies for his neglect. 
He had been tremendously busy; no, not 
exactly work; something even more im- 
portant; something that would transform 
his work completely. In brief, he had fallen 
in love. 

“‘Cynthia Bowen?” I asked, merely as a 
matter of form. 

“Yes,” he said. “‘Cynthia Bowen.” 

He sat in silence while I searched for and 
lighted a cigar. 

“Well?” I queried, knowing that he was 
all agog to tell me about it. 

“‘She is sublime,” he said definitely. 

“She fills all the specifications—same 
sense of values and everything?”’ 

“Exactly,” he said. “She is my ideal; 
and, thanks to you, I have found her im- 
mediately—the one woman in New York, 
the one woman out of three million women!” 

“* Are you sure of your figures? No, never 
mind—they’re of no importance. What you 
mean to say, I suppose, is that she’s the 
one woman in New York whose mind runs 
along with yours. But are you quite cer- 
tain that it does?”’ 

“Quite,” he replied. ‘“‘We agree that 
love is the greatest thing in the world—and 
after love, art. Perhaps we disagree about 
art itself, but not about the importance of 
art in life.” 

“Did you understand Dreamlight?”’ 

He hesitated, but not from embarrass- 
ment. Apparently he was seeking words 
with which to enlighten my ignorance. 

“‘Dreamlight,” he said at length, “is an 
impression, a sensation, an emotion. In 
order to put an emotion on paper one can- 
not employ definite, coherent words, for 
the emotion itself is both indefinite and 
incoherent. One may say, for example, 
‘This is a dog,’ and the reader will know 
what one means; but if one says ‘This is 
melancholy,’ the reader is still left groping 
for the sense you are trying to convey. 
There is nothing definite about melan- 
choly.” 

“There is the liver,” I pointed out, but 
received in response only a contemptuous 
stare followed by a brief snort. 

“‘Please be serious,”’ he said. “I’m try- 
ing to be very serious.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I perceive that you 
are. But you’re in love, and a man in love 
is always serious. When do you intend 
getting married?”’ 

“There is no hurry about that,” he said. 
“Both of us are young—our lives are be- 
fore us. For the present our intimate com- 
panionship is ample happiness.” 

“You agree then as to the unimportance 
of anything more—raore than companion- 
ship?” . 

I saw him blush under my rather crude 
question; but before he could reply there 
came a pounding at the studio door fol- 
lowed immediately by the irruption of 
Myrtle Bent. She stopped short when she 
saw Mortimer. 

“Sorry,” she said. “‘I thought you’d be 
alone.” 

“No harm done,” I assured her. “‘ Miss 
Bent, this is Mr. Hurd. He was here with 
you at a tea a while ago, but I don’t think 
you met.” 
ware. said Myrtle, “I don’t think we 
i ee 

“Mine the loss,’’ murmured the poet, 
and to my surprise I observed that he was 
gazing at her with admiration that was 
nearly open-mouthed. 

“Nice of you, Mr. Hurd,” said Myrtle 
with a smile and a bob of her head. “But 
I don’t shine at teas. I’m only an artist’s 
model.” 

“And a very good one,”’ I added, “if she 
weren’t so restless.” 


“That ain’t restlessness,” she denied. 
“That’s what’s called animation. Don’t 
you like animation in people, Mr. Hurd?” 

Mortimer adjusted his big spectacles 
and continued to gaze at her. I will admit 
that she merited a long look from any man. 

“Yes,” he stammered—‘‘er—yes, of 
course. It’s a most important quality.” 

Myrtle smiled on him encouragingly, 
pulled off her gloves, tossed her hat on the 
floor, patted her bobbed hairjinto position 
and sat down on the divan beside Mor- 
timer in a posture that revealed silk stock- 
ings shamelessly. Then to my intense 
amazement she winked at me and indicated 
the door with a gesture of her thumb. I 
murmured some lame excuse and obedi- 
ently went out, leaving them in possession 
of my studio for the rest of the afternoon. 
I was a little too angry to be amused and a 
little too amused to be angry. 

I should like very much to know just 
what trick Myrtle selected from her bag to 
perform on that afternoon. Women even 
of the most primitive sort have so many 
ways of fascinating a man, and as a rule 
their instinct enables them correctly to se- 
lect the most efficacious in each case. 
should like, I say, very much to know what 
Myrtle’s trump card was; but unfortu- 
nately I do not. I can only be sure that it 
was a trump of a totally different suit from 
that chosen by Cynthia Bowen. 

Myrtle kept an engagement’ to pose for 
me on the following morning. She was 
quite casual and, I thought, affectedly 
natural, reminding me of the cat that 
had swallowed the canary. Nor was she 
inclined to be communicative when I ven- 
tured a query or two in regard to Mor- 
timer. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘we just sat around and 
talked. He’s a nice enough fellow if he had 
a chance.” 

I presume that she meant he had no 
chance if he once got into the clutches of 
the Bowen woman. She did, however, go 
so far as to admit before she left that. Mor- 
timer made sense when he talked—that 
she could understand what he meant. 

At noon Mortimer called for her to take 
her to lunch. He was not, I could see, as 
unruffled as she. In fact he seemed ill at 
ease in my presence and in haste to get 
away. 

““Where’s Cynthia?"’ I inquired ma- 
liciously. 

“I—I’'m dining with her to-night.” 

I regarded him severely, and he grew 
nervous under my gaze, puffing furiously at 
his cigarette and pretending to interest 
himself in my canvas. 

‘ “‘Well,’’ I said, “‘it’s none of my business, 
ut ——” 

“T know, I know,” he interrupted. “ You 
think I shouldn’t take—Myrtle to lunch, 
but there’s no harm in it in the least. No 
harm at all. “Cynthia herself would not 
object if she knew. I explained to you that 
there was no actual engagement —merely 
a companionship.” 

“An intimate companionship,” 
minded him. 

“Yes, of course, an intimate companion- 
ship.” 

“Which gave you ample happiness.” 

“ Yes ” 


I re- 


“Are you sure it gives Cynthia ample | 


happiness?”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” said Myrtle. ‘Don’t be 
a dumb-bell! What’s the harm in a little 
lunch, I'd like to know? You make me 
tired.”’ 

“All right,” I said resignedly. ‘I don’t 
understand ideal love, I’m afraid.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t—or any other 
kind,” she retorted, and she stamped her 
foot viciously and went out with Mortimer 
in a rage. 

Vv 
I SLEPT badly that night. I suppose that 

I felt a certain measure of responsibility 
for Mortimer’s behavior, and Mortimer 
was not behaving himself to my satisfac- 
tion. I felt that he was treating poor Cyn- 
thia very shabbily. 

But at daybreak I looked the facts in the 
face and knew that I was not in the least 
sorry for Cynthia. I knew that I was 
jealous. 


man could play fast and loose with Cynthia 
Bowen’s sophisticated affections to his 
heart’s content, but I’d be hanged if I'd 
have him dallying with dear little Myrtle. 
And forthwith I realized, not without a 
shock, that she was to me a very dear little 
Myrtle. Then I fell blissfully asleep. 

ortimer called on me the next day—a 
nervous, fidgety Mortimer. 
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“Old man,” he said at once, ‘I want to 
marry Myrtle. I’m madly in love with her. 
What can I do?” 

“Do!” I echoed. ‘You can go straight 
to the devil!’ 

He gasped. He reached for his hat, 
stood up, thought better of it and sat down 
again. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. You can’t marry 
Myrtle! I won’t allow it!” 

“Is that so?”’ he remarked with some 
spirit. “What have you got to say about 
it?” 

“A great deal. In the first place, she 
doesn’t want to marry you, does she?”’ 

“I haven’t asked her yet, so I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, even if she does, I won’t allow it. 
You see I’m going to marry her myself.’ 

“The deuce you are!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, lam! I’m going to save her from 
you, you philanderer.” 

“Philanderer!”’ 

“Exactly. What about Cynthia Bowen, 
that sweet young girl whom you've treated 
like dirt under your feet? What abcut her, 
eh? It was only a day or two ago that you 
told me she was your, ideal love, wasn’t it? 
Well, what is she now?” 

“She doesn't like my poetry,” he 
groaned. “I can’t marry a woman that 
doesn’t like my poetry.” 

“Do you like hers?”’ 

“No, it’s abominable. 
stand a word of it.” 

“‘Ah-ha! Now the truth comes out. 
You’ve been making a fool and a hypo- 
crite of yourself simply to prove your 
theory, but your theory falls to pieces at 
the first test. Same sense of the value of 
things in life! Bosh! No matter whether 
we agree about the things themselves so 
long as we agree about their importance. 
Double bosh! Drip, drivel, all of it! A lot 
you know about ideal love!” 

“No, no, Gavin,” he remonstrated 
mildly, “you do me an injustice. My 
theory still holds good, and I still hold to 
my theory. Myrtle and I have exactly the 
same sense of values. She believes ——”’ 

“Listen!’’ I interrupted him venom- 
ously. ‘I don’t want to hear a word about 
what she believes. I’m in love with Myrtle, 
and I don’t care a continental what she 
believes. I’m in love with Myrtle because 
she has a lot of lovely red hair and a wicked 
look in her eyes and the most beautiful 
figure in New York, and because once in a 
while she means what she says. Well, 
that’s enough—that’s more than enough. 
gg to vivisect my emotions any fur- 
ther.” 

Mortimer stared at me, amazed and 
shocked, 

“Why,” he said—‘why, then you are 
nothing but a base sensualist. If all men 
were like you where would civilization be?”’ 

“Tf all men were like me,” I said, 
“there’d be less talk and more action; 


I can’t under- 


| there’d be less poetry but more babies.” 


He shrugged his shoulders, and it was 
plain that he thought me a bad lot. 

“You know,” he said—‘‘you know, I 
suppose, that Myrtle would never marry 
you if she thought those were your only 
reasons for loving her. She has too fine a 
nature not to resent such—such material- 
ism.” 

“Has she?’”’ I demanded grimly. “Has 
she? Well, let’s see if she has.’’ 

I took the telephone receiver from the 
hook and gave the operator Myrtle’s num- 
ber. I ses that my heart was trembling 
as I did so, I had talked bravely enough, 
to be sure—I had assumed a bold front— 


| but for all I knew Myrtle might have just 


such 'a nature as Mortimer was pleased to 
attributetoher. I doubted if she had; I be- 
lieved that Myrtle’s feet were planted firmly 
on the ground; but with a woman—well, 
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one never knows. They reverse them- 
selves daily. 
“Hello,” said Myrtle sleepily. 
“Hello,” I said. ‘This is Gavin.” 
“Oh, hello, Gavin.” 


to hear a proposal I have to make to you.” 

“‘Mortimer’s there? Well, what is it?” 

“It’s this: I’m in love with you, Myrtle, 
and l’m very anxious to know if youll 
marry me.” 

“What?” asked Myrtle. “There must 
be a rotten connection or something. I 
can’t get what you're saying.” 

I repeated the proposition. 

“Say ——”’ she began. 

“No, wait a minute! Don’t answer yet. 
I want to tell you first why I’m in love with 
you. It’s because you have a lot of lovely 
red hair and a wicked look in your eyes. 
That’s right. And the most beautiful fig- 
ure in New York. What? Well, I meant 
New York City, but we'll call it New York 
State if you want. And—wait, wait—and 
because once in a while you mean what you 
say. Get that? Well, those are my only 
reasons.” 

“Ain’t that enough?’ Myrtle asked 
briskly. 

“Yes, I think so. Mortimer doesn’t. No, 
he doesn’t. Will you marry me, Myrtle, on 
that basis?” 

“On that what?” asked Myrtle. 

“On those terms.” 

There was a brief silence. Mortimer was 
beginning to register triumph when the 
answer came over the wire. 

“ Well,’ said Myrtle, ‘“‘I don’t know why 
not. As long as you love me it don’t make 
much ditference why you love that I can 
see. Besides, you’re right—I have got a 
nice figure.” 

“Thank you, Myrtle,’ I said. “Come 
around as soon as you can and we'll go out 
and get a license. All right. Good-by, 
dear.” 

I turned to Mortimer and I fear that I 
could not refrain from showing my exulta- 
tion. I was swept up in a wave of happi- 
ness. I knew then that Myrtle was the 
woman I had always needed to make the 
world seem livable. 

“T’m sorry, Mortimer,” I said, “but you 
see how it is. Your theory's no good.”’ 

“On the contrary,” he rejoined, “my 
theory is proved correct. It is apparent 
that you and Myrtle have the same sense 
of values. You consider, for example, that 
marriage is a trifle and that the things of 
the soul count for nothing. You are both 
sensualists—both of you!”’ 

“Look here,”’ I said, “you can call me 
all the hard names you want, but you'll 
be good enough to show some respect for 
my future wife.” 

Mortimer reached for his hat. 

“T’m going,” he said. 

““Where?”’ I asked. 

“Oh,” he answered carelessly, “‘I have 
a luncheon engagement with Cynthia 
Bowen. All this, you know, was Cynthia’s 
idea—making you jealous and everything. 
Said it was the only way to bring you to 
the point, and poor Myrtle was eating out 
her heart for you. Yes, Cynthia is wonder- 
ful. We loathe each other’s poetry, but we 
have exactly the same sense of values.” 

Obviously he and Cynthia had proved 
themselves to be what Myrtle would call 
dumb-bells, but I was able in this instance 
to forgive them the means out of grati- 
tude for the result. When, about a year 
after their marriage, Cynthia had twins I 
could not restrain my mirth, for surely 
there is not much poetry in twins. Cynthia 
must have thought so herself. At any rate 
she gave up poetry and confined her at- 
tention solely to the perambulator, and 
even Myrtle likes her now. 
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Regular Wood Wheel Hubs 
and Demountable Rims 
The coveted convenience of demountable rims and accessible Motor / 
outside tire valves is still yours when you beautify your car PRO crs 
with Gier Tuarc Steel Wheels. Only four wheels are required, iad 
a marked initial saving. 


ee, eee Ne ee 


To obtain the added distinction and strength of the exclusive 
tworarc construction, you pay for no alterations on axles or hubs. 
Gier Tuarc Steel Wheels fit precisely the same as your present 
wood wheels. 

| The steel wheel which gives you all the advantages of modern 
wheel development is- the Gier Tuarc. Your dealer or garage 
can explain fully. If not, write directly to us. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 


{ Motor Vehicle Wheels Complete— Metal Stampings—Steel Products 
Lansing, Michigan 


1310 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.—33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Gier Gier 
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STEEL WHEELS 
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Miles per 
2 increase fo 


For this small sum, we definitely guarantee to add 
at least 344 miles per gallon to your gasoline mile- 
age (in many cases this increase runs as high as six or 
even eight miles), besides correcting various trou- 
bles, such as overheating, carbon, dirty spark plugs, 
“loading,” oil thinning out, etc., caused by liquid 
gasoline getting into the cylinders and crank case. 
A few minutes installs it. No change in the motor. 


If the Re-Atomizer fails to satisfy you for any reason 
whatsoever you may return it and receive its full 
purchase price within 30 days. 


Who Makes This Promise? 


The Penberthy Injector Company manufacture and 
guarantee the Re-Atomizer—a concern in business 
35 years. Any steam, mechanical or automotive 
engineer will tell you that this concern’s promises 
and products can be absolutely relied on. Over 
50,000 Re-Atomizers are now in use. Several large 
production automobile manufacturers have adopted 
them as standard equipment. 


Order One Today 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t stocked them, send 
your check or money order to our nearest distrib- 
utor. Prices: Ford $3.50; Dodge $3.75; Buick 
$4.00. Other models ready soon. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO., DETROIT 
ESTABLISHED 1886 


St. Louis ~A. D. Thomas 








This device traps the liquid 
gasoline that condenses on the 
bottom and sidewalis of the 
manifold, collects and feeds it 
into a powerful air-stream that 
completely vaporizes and 
shoots it through the tube into 
the cylinders. 





Showing the Re-Atomizer 
in the Manifol 


Distributed by 





Detroit a 5238 Murdock Avenue 
The FedersiAutomotiveSaies| AP yp —— Jacksonville, Fla. 
i DE] siege 
4616 Woodward Ave. ba he~ Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 
tua” | PRODUCTS noses 
James Wright Wilson, Inc. ~ Howell a WeCreery 
1819 Broadway |, eee SL 12th and Olive Streets 
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‘Rollers make Shaving Keenness 


Over and over turn the part-round rollers of Twinplex—to make 
smooth shaving for a million Gillette and Durham-Duplex users. 


With mechanical precision and accurate pressure—diminishing 
as the blade is released—the twin leather rollers smooth the 
delicate edges of safety blades to shaving keenness. 


With a Twinplex Stropper, you'll get 
dozens and scores of smooth, clean 
shaves from a single blade. And 30 
days’ home trial will convince you 
that you wouldn’t do without it. 
Twinplex is made in two models— 
one for Gillette blades and another 


Thus Twinplex meets a real shaving 
need. For safety blades, tho sharp 
at first, naturally become dulled with 
repeated use. They need stropping 
before each shave to maintain their 
first keen edges. And they respond 
to stropping in Twinplex, just as the 
old style razor “comes up” on the for Durham-Duplex—$5.00 for either 
barber's strop. model. Ten year service guarantee. 


Twinplex Sales Co., 1670 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


258 Fulton St., New York 591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 


Twinplex Szropper 
/” Gillette and Durham -Duplex Blades 


ONE HUNORED SHAVES FROM ONE BLADE 


Price £5.00 


ta standard 


At cutlery, hard- 
ware, drug and 
department stores 


Style cases. —everywhere 
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CONTRIBUTION NEGGLE-ANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“You cannot ae grist with water that 
has passed,’ declared Barnes banally, 
pointing to the torrent of the dam’s sluice- 
way. “It’s a shame you have wasted your 
money on folly. However, since it’s gone 
you must tell your conscience to lie down 
and go to sleep.” 

“But keep wide-awake so far’s the rest 
of you goes, * warned the director. “‘If you 
can’t hold the thieves off we must find a 
man who will.” 

“Whilst I’m on the matter of conscience 
I’ll mention one little minor thing that has 
to do with your business, gents, and then 
I can go on to the big thing that’s rasping 
me because my money is gone. Somebody 
has stole several hundred feet of drain 
pipe that was used in the coffer-dam 
pum ing operations.” 

ates, you’re fired !”’ shouted the mana- 
ger. “That pipe could not have been re- 
moved without men and horses. You’re 
standing in with | thieves. You're selling 
off our property.” 

“It may look like it, sir, I'll admit. But 
you’re wrong about me being in snucks 
with thievesand taking theirmoney. You're 
, dead wrong!” He spoke quietly, but there 
was convincing sincerity in his declaration. 

“Having put that small matter off my 
mind,” he went on, while they exchanged 
glances which expressed their varied emo- 
tions, “I'll get to what’s bearing hard on 

my conscience. I’m a widderer. I’ve got a 
daughter. A nice feller is beauing her. His 
father has left him a farm, but the farm is 
run down and there ain’t no tools and the 
house is needing repairs. If I had saved 
my money I could hand over to my girl the 
cash to buy tools and she could make her 
bigness in the matter. She would amount 
to something in the Ley ne a It would 
fix things so she could live happy ever 
after. But you know how it is when a 
husband gets to twitting! Maybe he'll 
give my girl the go-by and pick up some- 
body who is able to drop the nickels in the 
slot.. Do any of you wonder because con- 
science is clawing at me?” 

He slowly turned his gaze in their direc- 
| tion, hooked his chin over his shoulder and 

surveyed them with dolorous eyes. They 
offered him no consolation or encourage- 
ment. 

“If you’d call me what you was calling 
me when I opened my eyes after the acci- 
dent it would help my state o’ mind right 
now,” Cates informed the field manager, 
but the latter shook his head. 

“Anybody feel moved by the sperit to 
make any remarks, now that the meeting 
is open?” persisted Cates. 

“Are you asking for charity or for us to 
pool in as individuals and give your daugh- 
ter a dowry?” inquired the president, show- 
ing no enthusiasm. 

‘No, sir! Not a bit of it. Money that 
I begged for her would only be a cuss and 
a sorrow. That ain’t the idea. Of course 

| I did test ye out a mite on general sym- 
pathy, as ye might say; however, no mat- 
ter about that now! Seeing that you’re 
gathered here at the dam, where the thing 

| happened to me, I didn’t know but you 
could tell me about something in law and 
justice, somehow or other, or how I could 
cash in on what I have suffered and have 
got to suffer for the rest of my life. Not for 

| my own profit, but to help my girl!” 

“It has all been explained to you, Cates, 
that it’s impossible for the corporation to 
move in the matter,’”’ stated the attorney. 

“Probably you all know best. I’m a 
poor critter in fi-nance. And as for law, I 
class it in with lightning and pneumony, 
and I cal’late to keep away from all three. 
Then you say, one and all, here assembled 
together, that there’s nothing that can be 
done in the way of my getting somethin 
man-fashion without begging?”’ he re | 
wistfully. 

The attorney took it on himself to reply. 
He shook his head and blurted a curt nega- 
| tive. 

For a long time Cates looked down at 
the hand that was hidden from their view. 
Apparently he had given up the quest for 
money; he. ln igs nothing more to say, as 
they su 

“Well, oe Oe you'd best lead hall 
said President Barnes briskly. ‘“‘We have 

convinced ourselves that the dam is here 
| and is doing all that we expected of it.” 











| “Just a minute, before you leave!” said 


| Cates. “It’s about that missing property! 
| I’m taking your pay and I want to tell you 
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all the facts so that you can act as you see 
fit. I know where that daminite is!”’ 

This matter was the direct business of 
the manager. “ Where is it?’’ he demanded. 
“Be open and honest and I’ll rescind my 
discharge order, maybe.” 

“It’s in a bunch under water close up 
against the middle of that dam.” 

He broke in upon the frantic chorus. 
“Just a minute, gents, please! Let’s take 
things in order. We’re talking about 
property of the corporation. I know where 
that drain pipe is also. It has been laid 
from here, where my hand is, right along 
the side of the dam to that daminite. You 
can see the end of the first section for 
yourselves.” 

The lip of the cylinder of tile showed 
above the surface of the ground. They 
crowded around and inspected the hole. 
Especially did they note with interest the 
fact that several cords extended into the 
hole from Cates’ maimed hand; the strings 
were divided as best he could manage with 
his thumb and two fingers after the fashion 
a reinsman employs in handling a six-horse 
team. 

“Just at the present time Martyr isn’t 
sarntering,”’ explained Cates demurely. 
“Now when I begin to mention to you 
what the idee is, someone is apt to get 
excited and mess things up. I want to 
warn ye all that if they’re messed up they’!l 
be dretfully messed. Please hold your 
tongues or you'll get me excited, and then 
I'll be the one that’ll do the messing.” 

To make a sum total of hinted mischief 
the field manager was adding dynamite and 
drain pipe and turtle. “‘You renegade, do 
you dare to intimate that you have rigged 
some sort of an infernal machine here?” 

“Don’t mess!” warned the old man. 

“It'll be a desperate venture for anybody 
to meddle with them strings, or even to 
joggle my hand. And too much yowing 
and yapping is going to mix up my intel- 
lecks so that I can’t figger which from 
t’other. And I tell ye, gents, if my intellecks 
gets mixed up, then hell is going to be to 
pay in these parts!” 

His bodeful manner impressed them. 

“Much obleeged for your being quiet 
and giving me a chance to talk. I started 
that turkle along the drain pipe soon after 
I took my setting here. By the way them 
cords has been slipping through my fingers 
I should jedge that he’s been pacing it 
pretty lively. What’s in that tobacco box 
is encouraging his speed. You can tole on 
a jackass by holding a carrot in front of 
him; you can prod on a turkle by having 
the right thing behind him.” 

“Cates!’’ roared the manager, white in 
his anger and apprehensiveness. “Stop 
that maundering—come to the point!” 

“The point is that I lighted the punk in 
the tin box with the end of this cigar. 
That punk is now smoldering. It’s one case 
where a hot box is keeping a train moving 
instead of stopping it. When that turkle 
gets to where the fuses are stretched and 
tries to climb over ’em, the cover will drop 
off that box, ’cause it’s arranged that way, 
the punk will flame up, and then the thing 
will happen. Having been a daminite boss 
I know my business!” 

“Cates, is that turtle moving now?” 
demanded the president. 

“No, sir. There’s a tugging that shows 
he’s restless, but he’s anchored till further 
notice. It’s this way, sir: There’s one of 
these cords that’s doubled through a hole 
in the turkle’s shell; that cord holds him, 
but you’ve got to know just which two 
strings are the doubled cord. I know. The 
rest of the cords are to make anybody else 
do some guessing. They’re all tied with 
slip knots and will pull loose mighty easy.’ 

The field manager, muttering naughty 
words, leaned close to Cates and slowly 
stretched forth his hand. 

“What is it you’re intending to do, sir?” 

“T’ll grab all those strings and make sure 
of the right two.” 

“T reckon I can’t stop you from doing it. 
But I'd like to remark humbly that if you 
do grab you'll have to take the responsi- 
bility for what happens. One of thenrextry 
strings will pull loose a slip knot in the 
doubled cord. That pertickler string wants 
to be let severely alone, sir.’ 

“Cates,”’ declared the manager, “there’s 
some kind of lie or bluff about this thing. 
You couldn’t have laid that pipe and 
planted dynamite.” 

“T didn’t say I did, sir.” 
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“You couldn’t have coaxed or hired any 
helpers in this region to put such a damn- 
able scheme ove. on the Nahmakanta.” 

“T didn’t have to hire or coax. I have 
two growed-up sons who are just as much 
interested as I be in seeing their sister get 

ood start in life. They done the job 
before the water begun to fill the dam— 
after the crews had gone away and when 
I was left here to tend and guard. Yes, sir, 
they done the job and I bossed it. I know 
how to boss 2 daminite job.” 

““My man, it has become plain enough 
what your object is—it’s to extort money,” 
stated the president with venom. “It’s a 

rfectly ridiculous plan—it’s too silly to 

e called insane.” 

“Maybe it is, sir. But I haven’t got the 
brains to plan yd big things like you gents 
have. I’ve simp y done the best I could in 
my poor way.’ 

“Tt’s hocus-pocus,” the manager de- 
clared. “I don’t believe that the punk-box 
arrangement would light a fuse.” 

“ According to my experience as a dami- 
nite boss it would,” averred Cates. “‘ How- 
ever, it’s a new plan and I ain’t going to 
swear that it would. All I can say is this: 
If you don’t hand me five thousand out of 
that money bag I’ll let the turkle sarnter 
on. Then we can see which opinion is the 
best—yourn or mine.” 

The magnates of the Nahmakanta cor- 
poration swapped stares of doubt and des- 
peration. They had met and conquered the 
problems and the difficulties of business and 
finance and law. Where resoluteness and 
sanity could prevail, they had prevailed. 
But here was a slippery something on which 
they did not dare to set determined clutch. 
It was ominously odd—infernally novel. 
They stood around that shriveled old man 
of the woods and looked at his blank face 
and his mutilated hand, which held the 
strings of fate. The menace was fantastic 
and offered uncertainties which made it 
bodeful. They would have known how to 
cope with a threat on ordinary lines; but 
the threat that was contained in those 
strings and a strolling turtle was wholly 
outside the reckoning of those men of 
practical affairs. 

They gazed upon the great dam. It 
could be rebuilt, but its destruction at that 
time would let loose the water which guar- 
anteed a season’s operations; the flood 
might sweep away their mills. One after 
the other, and then in chorus, they cursed 
the old man. 

For the first time he showed fire of his 
own. He brandished the hand which held 
the cords, and the onlookers shivered. 
“T’ve admitted everything you said about 
law and setting bad examples and con- 
tribution neggle-ance. I’ve owned up that 
I was a damn fool. But I was a fool for the 
sake of the company that was telling me to 
hurry. I hain’t got any brains to speak of. 
I hurried the work as best I knowed how. 
Maybe you don’t owe me no money ac- 
cording to law. I’m going according to 
something else, not knowing anything 
about law. I hain’t putting any name on 
what I’m going by. And you can’t argue 
about something when there hain’t no 
name on it. I won’t argue. You'd have 
me snarled up in two seconds worse’n what 
these strings would be snarled if anybody 
but me should touch hand to’em.” He had 
noted symptoms in the field manager which 
indicated a complete loss of self-control. 
The official stood over Cates with trem- 
bling hands outstretched— hands that were 
poised like hawks about to swoop. 

“Stand back, Durkis!’’ commanded 
President Barnes. “This man may be 
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lying, as you have asserted. On the other 
hand he may have become a monomaniac 
on this dynamite business; it would be 
quite natural. Do you know anything 
about his family?” 

“Nothing.” 

“He may have the sort of sons who 
would stir up his mania for the sake of 
helping him to extort money. Gentlemen, 
there are a number of things to consider. 
We must move with caution.” 

They began to argue among themselves. 

Then it was that grim satisfaction set- 
tled in the wrinkles of Cates’ face; he had 
been wondering whether magnates were 
the same as ordinary mortals. Magnates 
were ordinary men, he told himself, the 
moment the debate was under way. They 
were afraid of what they did not under- 
stand! Lacking that understanding, they 
sought to obtain it by conference, and 
therefore they relieved Mr. Cates of all 
the burden of arguing his own affairs; they 
attended to that for him. Caution pre- 
sided over the debate. Cates was not in- 
vited to make any remarks. They discussed 
him and his enterprise and the feasible 
manner of meeting the situation. They 
exhibited as little consideration for his 
feelings as if he were a ledge in the river or 
a log jam or some other obstacle or acci- 
dent that threatened to knock off profits. 
They settled upon what they considered a 
sane, corporate view of the aggravating 
matter. 

The way the field manager put it in a 
nutshell was: “We insure against field 
mice gnawing matches in our store camps.’ 
He pointed to the old man, who sat staring 
straight ahead. 

The president stepped in front of Cates 
and was spokesman. “It’s an atrocious 
situation when the officers of the Nah- 
makanta are obliged to come down to the 
level of a man as crazy as you are, Cates.” 

“T’ve realized that I may be a leetle 
speck off on account of my sufferings and 
my conscience.’ 

“You're only a little short of being a 
pe | lunatic. Can’t you look ahead and 
see what’s going to happen if we hand you 
this money or if we don’t give it to you?” 

“Will it be the same in both cases?” 
inquired Cates with much interest. 

“Certainly! Practically the same! If 
you blow this dam you'll go to state prison. 
If you extort our money for not blowing 
the dam you'll go to state prison just the 
same.’ 

“Oh, land sakes, is that all?” asked 
Cates cheerily, showing profound relief. “I 
shan’t object to being put in some place 
where I’ll be took care of and have my 
vittles cooked for me.’ 

“‘Paymaster,”’ directed the president, 
“count out the money in front of this man 
and stick it into his pocket. Be careful of 
those cords!” 

The official kneeled and pulled out pack- 
ets of bills. 

“There’s a bag slung under my co’t,” 
said Cates. “I put it there a-puppose. 
Of course I wasn’t just sure how you folks 
would feel in this matter, but I kinda had 
hopes.” 

He peered up into the scowling face of 
the president. ‘You haven’t said any- 
thing, sir, about another chance I’m tak- 
ing, besides the one of going to state prison. 
When I pull out the turkle and hand him 
over, what’s to prevent all of you from 
jumping , on me and grabbing back the 
money? 

“Nothing, according to your perverted 
code, my man! However, I’m taking the 
position you took a short time ago—I’m 
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wn Your Own Store 





Variety Stores offer splendid opportunities for men or 
women to engage in a business requiring little experience 
and small capital, but yielding a larger return on invest- 
ment than any other kind of store. 





Variety Stores handle big selling, everyday goods retail- 
ing at 5c, 10c, 25c and all prices up to $1.00. Such stores 
are run at small expense and make an excellent profit 
by turning their stocks many times. 


We have started thousands of men and women in Variety 
Stores of their own, given them expert advice, even gone 
into their stores to help arrange their stock, and put them 
on the road to independent success. 

We'll do the same for you if you are willing to work, and 
have $1,500.00 or more for your opening stock. 

We'll suggest_a good location for your store. We have 
a long list of excellent country-wide locations that do 
not conflict with existing stores. 





Come to any of our five big houses—just say ‘ 
Locations”’ to the man at the door. 


Variety 


Or write us about yourself, your capital, experience, 
and where you'd like to start. 


We'll help you grasp this big profit-making opportunity. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 

























Motor Boating— 
Ten Miles for a Dime! 


Uy. the river to your favorite picnic spot, across the 
lake to a neighboring resort for an evening's entertainment 
or off for a day’s fishing—miles of waterway are just a pleasant 
jaunt when your rowboat or canoe is Evinrude-powered. 

A turn of the flywheel and you breeze away, for a half hour ride 
or an all day cruise with no oar-work to spoil the fun. And think 
of the economy of this husky little motor! Only a penny a mile 
for “‘gas’’ and oil—a whole afternoon for a quarter! 

The Evinrude is the world’s standard power plant for watercraft, 
gradually developed and perfected by a great organization through 
a period of years. Its dependable, vibrationless power is known 
wherever navigable water flows. 


See the Evinrude at your sporting goods or hardware dealer's. 
Ask him why it costs only $10 a year. Or send for catalog. ' 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY | 

458 Evinrude Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. ' 
DISTRIBUTORS 

69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y 

780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Maes. 

440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 

EVINRUDE PLAYGROUNDS No. 7 P 

A beautiful stretch of the Ohio River at Madison % 

~ Indiana. More than cmpe tine ~ 
rudes ure in use on thi 


EVINRUDE 


Two Horse Power 
Automatic Rever 


* DALLAS 


























DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


ve 
Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto. 









Do YOU Want 
Work That Offers: 


1. Immediate Cash Profits 


ERHAPS you, like Mr.E. A. Herrick of Massa- 

chusetts, could earn $135.00 extra for your 
spare time in your very first month of this work. 
Or perhaps, like Mr. L. T. Dibble of New York, 
you could make your first month bring you, 
for part-time work alone, an extra hundred 
dollars. These men are not miracle workers— 
just workers. They show what a man can do 
when he applies his full energies to his work as 
our local representative. 


2. Permanent Employment 


UT doubtless you are looking for more than 
A just immediate cash profit. You want the sort 
of position that will pay you well year after year; 
the sort of position that will bring you the confi- 
dence and respect of yourcommunity. Soit is im- 
portant to note that Mr. A. B. Arment of Ohio, 
for example, has worked with us for eighteen 
years; that Mr. Brackett has represented us in 
Ohio for more than fourteen years; that Mr. 
Alexander Heath started with us nineteen years 
ago—that all three are still satisfied, steady 
producers, earning generous profits year after year. 


Let Us Tell You All 
About Our Plan for You 


OU know that in your community are many 

enthusiastic readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Many of them would be glad to 
have you relieve them of the trouble of for- 
warding their orders each year. And there are 
scores of others— not now readers—who would 
willingly subscribe if you were to suggest their 
doing so, and offer to handle their subscriptions for 
them. We havean offer to make you for just such 
work—we will pay you cash commissions and 
bonus from the very start and help you to build 
up a permanent business of ever increasing profit. 


CLIP THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 

310 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gentlemen: 

Please tell me more about your plan for permanent spare-time 
money-making. I.am interested, but I assume no obligation in inquiring. 


Name__ YE Es 












Street_ 


Town... 
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| not arguing. I’m simply saying, as a gentle- 
| man, for myself and these other gentlemen, 
_ that the money which we have just turned 


over to you will not be disturbed by us or 
claimed by us. It is yours.” 
“Well,”” mused Cates aloud, “I’m pre- 


| pared to take a chance on it. If it’s mine 
| the sheriff will have to hand it over to my 
| girl when I tell him to do so. I reckon I can 
depend on you gents not to yank it back 


again. 
“We are not highway robbers,”’ returned 


| the renee stiffly. He added with grim 


emphasis, ‘‘ You'll not see us in state prison 


| when you get there.” 


The money had been sacked under the 


| stub of Cates’ left arm. He wagged the 
| stump protectaey against the protuber- 


anée, ‘“‘Just think of all that big bunch 
being money!” he gasped, “Just Sills, all 
packed solid! And I never had a roll before 
that would make even a bulge in my pants 


| pocket!’ 


“Get busy!” yelped the field boss. 


| “Drag that turtle back here. 


“You mustn’t yap out at me like that,” 


promeee the old man whiningly. “It 


others my intellecks just when I need ’em 
most, Having all that money under my 
arm is enough to turn the intellecks upside 


| down right now. Handle me careful, gents!” 


He stared down at the strings. ‘Let me 


| make sure!”” he muttered. “It would be 
| a turrible thing to ‘low Cephas to go along 


to where that fuse is. I’m calling him 
Cephas now, He won’t have to be a mar- 
tyr. I shan’t consider that I’m a martyr 
either, even if I am in state prison. I 
ought to have been put there long ago, 
prob’ly.” He tentatively lifted on the 


| strings. They were slack, The men who 
| stood about him voiced their anxiety in mur- 
| murs. “These are the checkers!” he de- 


clared with great confidence. 
bring Cephas back on the run. I'll be a 
leetle slow—me with only one hand.” 

“Tf you’re sure that sok correct as to 
the cords I'll do the pulling,” said the field 
manager. 

“Thank you, sir. Just as soon as I feel 
‘er come taut I'll turn the job over to you.” 

He pulled, lifting his arm as high as he 


1 | could stretch it, and laid the selected cords 


carefully on the ground. He pulled again. 
The cords still dangled limply in the 
hole. The next time he pulled he stood up 


1 | in order to get a long drag. His lower jaw 


sagged. His temper flamed—it was the 
quick passion of a man who was frightened, 
“Tt’s just what I-was afraid would hap- 


pen--my intellecks has been all mixed up 
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by the everlasting jabber back and forth. 
I pulled the wrong strings. That turkle is 
on his way. Gents, I know what daminite 
will do! If you don’t know you'd best 
take warning by me! For gad sakes, get 
under.” 

He went leaping away toward the woods, 
hooting shrilly. 

In their case panic that was simmering 
over the fires of dread and doubt boiled 
promptly over! They fled. They were not 
sure what that dynamite would do; they 
were taking Cates’ word for it. 

They ran far up a slope in the woods and 
hid behind the ramparts of a ledgy gully. 

The field manager made the first move 
to leave covert; he had been the chief 
skeptic. A full quarter of an hour had 
elapsed. He volunteered to go alone. 

He came back very shortly and he had 
the demeanor of a n.an who had secured 
much illuminating information. He brought 
back with him two exhibits. One was the 
turtle. 

“T ran my arm down into the drain 
pipe,” he stated. “‘There was only oneshort 
section of it, stuck into the ground. This 
turtle was at the bottom. I found this 
paper in the tin box that was wired to the 
shell. I'll not read it aloud. The mere 
voice cannot do it justice.” 

He laid the outspread sheet on the top 
of a rock and the officials of the corpora- 
tion gathered around and perused the mes- 
sage. It was written with a lead pencil 
= the back of a Nahmakanta store-report 
slip: 


Deer Gents the trubble has Ben ive had to 
mush time to think over wart was dun to mee 
& thats Hel to kepe thinkun abot. Reepot 1 
is that dammynight is in store whair its alays 
Ben. Reepot 2 is that dranepipe is in store 
alsoe. Reepot 3 is that ive = we Ben Old 
Batche. Mabbe roy dident O mee noThing 
by law and that the Thing i cant spel kuvyered 
you. Now if you dont say noThing to noBod 
abot how we seteled you can stay kuvvered & 
Boys wunt put in anny clams becos I gut mine. 
Yrs. resptly D. CaTEs. 


“‘A damnation fine story this will be to 
lug into eourt about ourselves—bunkoed 
by that old one-finned terwhoopit and a 
mud turtle,” rasped the field manager. 
“We'd be willing to pay another five thou- 
sand to keep it out of the newspapers!”’ 

“T think, gentlemen, we'll adopt Mr. 
Cates’ suggestion, and stay kuvvered,” 
stated President Barnes. “He seems to 
have done very well for himself in the mat- 
ter of hiding. These woods are big, and 
they stretch to the Canadian border.” 
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HE HERALDIC PATTERN, with its distinctive outline 

and decorative crest, possesses a degree of individuality 
that 1s most unusual, Every one of the larger pieces is hand 
hammered and chased, a revival of the art of the silversmiths 
of long ago. The flatware (spoons, forks, knives, ete.) har- 
monizes perfectly with the coffee set and the other larger pieces 
and possesses the same individuality—made in but one quality, 
the best. Teaspoons $4.00 a half dozen; other pieces in pro- 
portion—all guaranteed without qualification. 


Sold by leading dealers, Write for folder “H 90,” illustrating 
other patterns, to the International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn, 


The Family Plate for Seventy-five Years 


CO. | 


YNAL_ SILV 
















































Cattle cost 
$117.90 





Sale price of 


By-products 


from one steer 


$25.41 





Sale price of beef 
per 550-lb. carcass 


$100.70 


Price per cwt. $18.31 
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“on the hoof’ and “on the 
































1000-Ib. steer yielding 550 Ibs. of beef | May 1920 | May 1921 | Decrease |Fercentage 
‘Live cost __._|$117.90 |$76.30 |$41.60 | 35% 

Packing house meat expense 7.21 6.27 .94| 13% 

Net value of by-products . 25.41 7.48 | 17.93 | 71% 

Sale price of beef at packing house. 100.70 | 76.09 | 24.61 | 25% 

Sale price of beef per dressed cwt.. . 18.31 | 13.83 | 4.48 

iestins in: pele of macet anid by-poociacts 42.54 | 34% 
| Decline in live cattle price . . . 41.60 | 35% 


























Here are some interesting figures on 
comparative live stock and meat 
prices for 1920 and 1921. 


Examination of the chart above and 
the figures on the sides of the page 
prove conclusively the close relation- 
ship that exists between the cost of 
live animals and the selling prices of 
manufactured products therefrom. 


The average producer of live stock 
and the average consumer of meat, in 
making comparisons of prices for the 
same period, would find that live stock 
prices declined an average of $41.60 
or 35 per cent, while meat prices show 
only a decline of $24.61 or 25 per cent. 


Why the discrepancy? Why didn’t 
the decline in price of “‘beef on the 
hook”’ keep pace with the live stock 
decline? Why did the price of live 
animals decline 35 per cent, while the 
wholesale price of beef declined only 
25 per cent? 


Swift & Company is able to obtain 
only 550 pounds of meat from the 
average 1000-pound steer. The other 
450 pounds are made up of hide, fats, 
and waste. In May, 1920, there was 


considerable value to this by-product 
material, but in May, 1921, it declined 
in value $17.93 or 71 per cent, more 
than double the live animal decline 
and nearly three times the dressed 
beef price decline. 


In other words, approximately one- 
half of the steer brought only about 
one-fourth of what it had brought 
the year before. 


The figures show that the total de- 
cline in the values of the beef ‘‘on the 
hook” and of the by-products was 
$42.54 or 34%, which approximately 
balances the decline in costs of ani- 
mals ‘‘on the hoof”’, which was $41.60 
or 35 per cent. 


Swift & Company cannot for long 
pay more for live stock than it can 
net for meat and by-products. 


Swift quality, of course, remains, as 
always, unchanged and unaffected, 
and the public continues to be satis- 
fied in its high expectancy toward 
Swift’s Fresh Meats as well as toward 
the famous Swift Brands—Premium 
Hams and Bacon and Silverleaf 
Brand Pure Lard. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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hook” 


May 
1921 





Cattle cost 
$76.30 





Sale price of 


By-products 


from one steer 


$7.48 
\ 


FRESH 
BEEF 


tn 


Sale price of beef 
per 550-lb. carcass 


$76.09 


Price per cwt. $13.83 










































Oh Skin-nay 
pipe the neu) 


mackinaw 


Other Jacobs’ 
Oregon City Wool 
Products 


OYS like our mackinaws—they take 

to them ‘“‘like a duck to water.”’ For 
they can run, skate or ride a bike with 
the greatest of freedom. Each year more 
boys are wearing Jacobs’ Oregon City 
Mackinaws. A 














Le 


Big, swagger roll collars that will turn “Lafayelte’'—A new 
up high—muff and patch pockets—but- vat Watt “ter 
toned belts. Handsome plaids in many ir tae sleek 
color combinations. Sian 


And the fabrics—staunch, all-wool— 
woven on our own looms. From the 
selection of the raw wool, until we sew 
our label into the garment, Jacobs’ Ore- 
gon City Mackinaws are made entirely 
by us. This means extra value—and 
quality that we control in both fabric 





and garment. in regen City Flan- 
nel Shirt that com 
hines the ail-woal 
Fit your boy out for school and for the owe wits Tt cea 


winter in one of these handsome mack- 
inaws. Girls, too, wear them. Made in 
boys’, youths’ and men’s sizes. 


““Woven Where the Wool is Grown,” an 
interesting and instructive booklet about 
For three generations Oregon City all-wool Western Woolens. sent upon request 
fabrics have come from our looms. We weave : oe re 

the fabrics and tailor them into snappy Over- 

coats, Mackinaws and Flannel Shirts. Oregon Oregon City Woolen Mills 

City Woolens received first prize at the Phila- Rotabliched in 1964 by I. & R. Jacobs Pas Pathare’ 
delphia Centennial, 1876—at San Francisco ang in Oregon Ci 





< “ Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon In lian Blanket 
Exposition, 1915—thirty-nine years later. spired by. 
Sales Offices —— New York Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City I ndian “Feather 
Denver San Francisco Portland Seattle Selt Lake design 


Jacobs 
Oregon City Woolens 


WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 
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STRENGTH FROM THE. 
SOIL AND HEALTH FROM © 
THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


~ COMES TO YOU IN EVERY 
POUND OF THE WORLDS 


STANDARD OF FLOUR 
QUALITY 


IIMEDAIAE OUR 
EL MEA Le lA , 


MAKE IT YOUR 
FLOUR NOW 


AR ANTEED BY 


tyre 
MILLS 


AT } 
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»LIS AND 


BUFFALO 
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URN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 
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